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P.  0.  W.'sHILL 

High  on  the  crest  of  a  woodland  hill 
►Stands  the  college  we  love  so  well 

The  most  beautiful  spot  in  all  the  world 
As  her  daughters  ever  tell. 

It  seems  that  the  sky  once  opened 
And  dropped  a  bit  of  heaven  down, 

Thus  making  a  garden  of  Eden 
Not  far  from  Pittsburgh  town. 

In  this  fairest  of  all  fair  gardens 

Arose  the  ivied  walls ; 
Soon  the  fame  spread  near  and  far 

Of  P.  C.  W.'s  halls. 


And  all  who  have  ever  been  there 

Admit  I  speak  quite  true 
When  I  call  it  a  "Corner  of  Heaven;" 

I  think  it  suits — don't  you? 

Alice  Carroll 
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THE  FOURTH  LEAF 

The  night  was  balmy.  Gentle  winds  were  whispering  through 
the  trees  and  daintily  waving  the  tips  of  the  branches.  The 
slender  poplar  was  silently  turning  her  silver  leaves  in  shy 
flirtation  as  she  ventured  sidelong  glances  at  the  gnarled  oak- 
The  elm  was  lulling  the  delicate  white  birch  to  dreams  by  the 
soft  movement  of  her  drooping  houghs.  Poor  birch!  She  had 
had  a  terrible  fright  the  day  before.  She  had  heard  her  first 
word  of  reproof.  Therefore  the  elm  was  murmuring  her  most 
soothing  lullaby e. 

Flowers  grew  in  profusion  on  the  grassy  sward  below.  The 
trailing  morning  glories  had  closed  their  trumpet  heads  in 
sleep.  The  lotus  in  the  nearby  silvery  pool  had  shut  her  luxur- 
iant cap.  The  wild  roses,  bashful  violets,  anomones  and  liliies 
all  were  still.  Only  the  night  blooming  cereus  seemed  energeti- 
cally wakeful,  but  then,  she  slept  all  day,  so  she  would  be  the 
same  as  dead  were  her  moonlit  petals  not  wide  open  sometimes 

There  was  a  wonderful  feeling  of  serenity  and  peace  in  the 
scented  air,  and  yet — he  lay  awake  all  the  long  hours  of  dark- 
ness !  The  experience  had  never  been  his  before.  He  could  not 
understand  not  being  able  to  see  though  his  eyes,  were  wide 
open.  Usually  with  the  approach  of  night  he  unquestioningly 
curled  up  on  some  bed  of  moss,  or  crawled  into  a  hole,  and  the 
next  he  knew  the  world  was  light  again. 

Sometimes  the  woman  was  with  him,  nearly  always,  in  fact, 
for  he  sought  her  companionship.  She  held  an  unaccountable 
attraction,  a  charm,  a  fascination  for  him. 

Presently  he  turned  over  and  looked  at  the  stars  twinkling 
intermittently  through  the  branches  of  the  willow  tree.  But  he 
was  in  anything  but  the  humor  to  appreciate  the  lure  of  nature 
or  be  influenced  by  her  soothing  atmosphere. 

Thoughts  came  to  his  mind  in  disconnected  order,  unpleasant, 
agitating  thoughts  which  he  could  not  banish.  Yes,  many  ex- 
traordinary events  had  taken  place  since  the  woman  had  given 
him  the  apple.     And  it  had  not  tasted  very  sweet,  after  all, 
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though  it  had  looked  more  delicious  than  any  other  fruit  in  the 
garden.  He  had  not  been  particularly  hungry  either.  Why  had 
he  taken  the  irreparable  bite?  And  where  was  the  woman  now? 
As  long  as  it  was  all  her  fault  she  might  at  least  have  been  there 
to  talk  to  him  through  those  endless  hours.  He  supposed  these 
uninteresting  black  periods  came  every  night,  but  certainly  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  their  length,  or  thought  of  them  at  all, 
for  that  matter. 

Did  that  nightingale  stay  awake  forever?  He  liked  her  song 
in  the  twilight,  but  he  did  not  like  it  now.  Somehow  it  mocked. 
It  sounded  insincere — like  the  woman ! 

Was  the  woman  awake,  too?  He  fancied  not.  More  likely 
peacefully  sleeping  near  her  cronie,  the  snake.  No,  he  had  never 
liked  that  snake.  He  hated  the  reptile's  shiny  length.  He 
could  not  understand  it's  point  of  view  and  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  silent,  gliding  way  he  moved  about,  therefore  he  avoided 
him.  It  irritated  him,  too,  that  this  repulsive  creature  should 
have  chosen  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  Garden  as  his  especial 
haunt.  But  even  the  Man's  delight  in  the  matchless  symmetry 
of  the  Tree  of  KnoAvledge  and  his  desire  to  bathe  in  the  refreshing 
waters  of  the  fountain  of  life  had  not  yet  reached  such  a  climax 
as  to  reconcile  him  to  the  snake 's  presence. 

He  turned  on  his  side  and  closed  his  eyes,  fiercely  determined 
to  clutch  sleep,  but  his  brain  worked  on. 

Perhaps  if  he  himself  had  been  more  agreeable  the  morning 
before  and  had  not  wanted  to  jump  from  the  top  of  the  pine 
to  the  nearby  cypress,  a  feat  which  held  no  charms  for  the 
woman,  she  would  not  have  gone  to  bask  in  the  sun  with  the 
snake ;  the  creeping  abomination  would  not  have  offered  her  the 
apple;  she  would  not  have  eaten  nor  given  him  to  eat;  God 
would  not  have  come  walking  through  the  Garden  just  when  he 
was  getting  drowsy  in  the  cool  of  the  evening;  and  there  would 
not  have  been  that  short  but  awfully  calm  conversation,  the 
rememberance  of  which  made  him  cower.  And,  if  all  this  had 
not  happened,  he  would  not  have  tossed  all  night  on  his  couch 
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of  moss  in  anxious  anticipation  of  being  turned  out  of  the 
Garden  on  the  morrow. 

Still,  what  was  done  was  done.  There  was  no  use  losing  hope 
and  energy  like  the  drooping  willow  over  his  head.  Tie  had 
better  stop  supposing  about  issues  that  might  have  been  and 
think  of  those  that  are. 

He  extended  his  strong,  muscular  legs  and  stretched  his  arms 
above  his  head  in  pure  physical  pleasure. 

What  would  it  be  like  outside?  He  had  never  even  looked 
over  the  Garden  Wall,  nor  wanted  to.  It  came  over  him  how 
perfect  this  garden  was ;  how  beautiful,  how  satisfying  to  body 
and  soul.  The  trees  grew  dear,  the  flowers  precious,  the  sun- 
shine indispensible.  He  had  never  wanted  anything  until  the 
magic  apple  went  down  his  throat.  Tonight  he  wanted  every- 
thing, especially  to  stay  in  the  Garden  and  live  as  he  had  lived 
before,  without  trouble  or  exertion.  He  realized  for  the  hrst 
time  the  meaning  of  suffering. 

Most  of  all  the  wanted  the  woman.  He  had  scorned  her  a 
few  minutes  before :  now  she  was  his  consuming  desire.  Should 
he  seek  her  out?  He  half  rose.  No,  it  would  be  ineffectual:  he 
could  not  see  even  the  snake's  lengrh  in  front  of  him,  so  what 
was  the  use.  Furthermore,  if  he  found  her  he  would  forget  to  de- 
cide what  would  be  best  for  him  to  take  with  him  out  of  the 
Garden  the  next  day. 

He  lay  more  quietly  a  little  longer,  but  still  without  a  con- 
clusion. There,  quite  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  the  woman 
stood  beside  him  and  he  forgot  all  else. 

The  beautiful  white  angel  with  the  flaming  sword  was  driving 
them  forth.  They  had  not  tried  to  hide.  After  the  experience 
of  the  previous  evening  the  man  knew  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  so  he  had  waited  in  one  of  his  favorite  spots  by  the 
gurgling  brook,  and  the  Woman,  unaccountably  docile,  had 
waited  with  him.  She  was  more  incomprehensible  than  usual 
this  morning.  Everything  was  strange.  All  too  soon  they  were 
ordered  to  go. 

His  recollections  of  the  previous  evening  had  grown  more 
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vivid  with  the  passage  of  time,  hers  also.  So  they  fled  fran- 
tically, fled  from  the  terrible  Known  into  the  vague  Unknown 
without. 

Neither  glanced  at  the  snake,  contentedly  curled  as  usual 
in  the  sun  near  the  Tree  of  Knowledge,  nor  noticed  his  sneering 
smile.  They  were  barely  conscious  of  the  blooming  cherry  grove 
where  they  had  so  loved  to  gambol.  The  grape  vineyard  did 
not  give  him  a  pang,  but  fear  urged  him  unrelentingly. 

On  they  ran,  on  through  the  pine  woods.  At  last  the  great 
gate  came  in  sight. 

Suddenly,  just  before  reaching  the  glistening  entrance,  the 
Man  realized  that  he  had  neglected  to  bring  anything  with  him! 
He  looked  away  a  moment  from  the  fleeing  figure  of  the  Woman 
a  few  steps  ahead;  his  eyes  alighted  on  the  clovers.  Instantly 
he  bent,  picked  one,  and  holding  it  lightly  in  his  hand  sped  on. 
The  episode  barely  took  the  time  of  a  single,  panting  breath. 

When  at  last  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  forbidden  grounds 
they  sank  down  alone  and  desolate,  he  comprehended  fully  the 
extent  of  their  loss  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  fate.  It  had 
been  a  thrilling  flight.  He  had  quite  enjoyed  it  while  it  lasted. 
He  had  bent  every  atom  of  his  energy  and  the  completeness  of 
the  effort  had  given  him  satisfaction.  Then,  too,  he  had  held  the 
Woman  by  the  hand  and  aided  her,  and  this  also  had  added  a 
cetain  new  stimulation.  But  now  he  looked  about.  They  were 
lying  under  a  strange  tree,  the  like  of  whicli  he  had  never  seen. 
It  grew  in  the  upper  end  of  a  small  desolate  valley,  surrounded 
by  low  hills.  Mountain  peaks  loomed  in  the  distanec  beyond. 
The  country  stretched  parched,  forbidding,  hopeless.  He  saw 
no  water  and  he  was  hot  and  thirsty.  Then  it  was  thai,  he  looked 
at  the  clover  and  his  woe  was  perfect.  The  fourth  l<jaf  was 
missing ! 

He  stared  stupified.  Instinctively  the  Woman  understood 
his  misery.  Together  they  examined  it.  Then  she  put  ber  arm 
softly  about  his  shoulder. 

A  thrill  shot  through  him.     He  had  never  experienced  the 
sensation  before.     It  gave  him  temporary  pleasure.     He  forgot 
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for  an  instant  this  added  grief  to  his  already  full  cup.  He  com- 
pared himself  vaguely  to  the  overflowing  Spring  of  Bliss  in  the 
center  of  the  Garden.    The  contrast  made  him  weak. 

The  Leaf  of  Faith  was  there  uncrumpled.  Hope  too,  was 
safe.  Love  was  a  little  torn  at  the  top,  but  otherwise  unharmed. 
The  examination  of  it  strangely  stirred  a  deep  unguessed  some- 
thing within  him.  But  the  Fourth  Leaf,  the  Leaf  of  Joy,  was 
missing,  torn  from  its  fragile  stem! 

He  hid  his  face  and  groaned. 

The  Woman  again  leaned  over  him.  This  time  both  her  arms 
were  slipped  gently  obout  his  neck. 

He  raised  his  head  arid  looked  into  her  eyes.  He  had  never 
particularly  noticed  her  eyes  before,  now  he  saw  they  were  blue, 
deep  blue,  as  the  indigo  bunting's  wings — his  favorite  bird! 
Again  that  foreign  emotion  he  had  experienced  twice  in  the  last 
few  minutes  welled  in  his  breast.  This  time  it  fairly  over- 
powered him.  He  felt  a  confidence  in  the  light  pressure  of  her 
clasp,  a  new  belief  in  the  possibility  of  happiness. 

A  new  thought  came  to  him.  Suppose  the  Leaf  of  Joy  had 
been  blown  off  this  side  of  the  Garden  Gate.  There  was  more 
than  a  reasonable  possibility  that  this  was  so,  and  that  the  two 
sentinels  whom  he  dared  not  encounter  did  not  guard  it  too, 
with  their  swords  of  fire ! 

And  as  he  contemplated  this  inspiring  idea,  gradually  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  grown  years  older,  as  though  he  had 
lived,  and  known,  and  understood  life. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  Woman's  eyes,  as  she 
gazed  up  at  him  were  unconsciously  lit  with  complete  trust. 
The  look  gave  him  an  added  impulse.  He  straightened  his 
shoulders,  threw  back  his  head  and  lifted  his  face  toward 
heaven. 

He  would  hunt  for  it !  Yes;  he  would  hunt  for  the  leaf  un- 
wearily  through  all  the  world.  He  would  work  for  it  unceas- 
ingly with  his  whole  vitality.  He  would  hope  for  it  faithfully 
with  endless  patience.  And  some  day,  somewhere,  he  would 
find  the  perfect  Leaf  of  Joy. 
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SERIAL  NO.  36. 

By  Betty  Sprowls 

It  was  a  jubilant  holiday  crowd  that  passed  up  and  down  the 
avenue.  Brilliantly  dressed  women,  children,  shop  girls,  civil- 
ians, and  men  from  all  branches  of  the  service.  A  contingent  of 
drafted  men  was  leaving,  and  the  entire  city  had  turned  out 
to  see  them  off. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  man  about  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
walked  hurriedly  along  with  the  crowd,  but  he  was  not  of  the 
crowd,  for  he  lacked  the  glow  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  others.  He  viewed  the  people  with  a 
look  of  contempt  and  passed  on  into  his  office 

There  was  a  note  on  his  desk  and  he  picked  it  up.  "Dick 
Morris  was  killed  in  battle  on  July  first.  His  mother  wished 
you  to  know.'1 

The  bored,  listless  expression  of  the  man's  face  had  given 
place  now  to  a  puzzled  one.  The  noise  of  the  excited  people 
and  the  music  of  the  bands  grew  louder,  but  the  man  heard  them 
not.  He  saw  a  dainty  little  lady  with  soft,  white  hair  and  clear 
blue  eyes.  At  her  side  stood  a  khaki-clad  youth,  his  head  held 
high  and  his  brown  eyes  flashing  with  excitement.  It  was  Dick 
Morris,  the  best  of  his  college  chums,  and  his  mother.  The 
vision  passed  and  the  man  wiped  his  hot  face  with  his  handker- 
chief. 

"God,"  he  muttered,  as  he  started  toward  the  street. 
"They're  all  gone  but  me,  and  I  should  have  been  one  of  them." 
He  put  his  hand  in  his  coat  pocket  and  drew  out  a  JittJe  card. 
"Serial  No.  36,  John  D.  Cameron,"  is  what  he  read.  He  had 
been  one  of  the  first  called,  had  been  put  in  Class  1-A,  but  he 
had  allowed  his  father  to  have  him  exempted  on  an  industrial 
claim.  He  was  needed  to  help  in  his  father's  big  munition  plant. 
He  blushed  with  shame  as  he  thought  of  it. 

The  avenue  was  almost  deserted  now,  As  he  passed  along 
he  saw  in  nearly  every  house  a  starry  service  flag.  In  front  of 
his  own  home,  the  flags  of  the  allied  nations  waved  gaily,  but 
no  service  flag.    He  pushed  open  the  heavy  door,  threw  his  hat 
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upon  a  table,  and  entered  the  library,  where  a  middle  aged 
man  greeted  him. 

"Hello,  Jack,  what's  wrong?"  he  questioned. 

"Dick  Morris  was  killed  in  France." 

"Poor  devil,"  said  his  father.  "He  leaves  a  mother,  doesn't 
he?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Jack,  looking  at  his  own  dead  mother's 
picture.  "What  was  she  thinking  of  her  son?"  he  wondered. 
Then  he  thought  of  his  long  line  of  brave  ancestors.  "I  guess 
old  General  Cameron  wouldn't  claim  me  as  his  grandson  if  he 
knew  that  I  hadn't  enlisted,."  As  he  looked  at  the  portrait  of 
that  grand  old  gentleman,  his  eyes  seemed  to  look  at  Jack  with 
scorn  and  his  lips  to  say  ' '  Slacker. ' ' 

It  was  all  so  maddening.  Jack  turned  and  rushed  to  his 
room.  He  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think.  He  had  seen  all  his 
friends  go — young  lieutenants  and  captains,  flushed  with  their 
own  importance,  steadfastly  resolved  on  a  new  mission,  while 
he  had  watched  them  go  with  an  uninterested  look.  Again  he 
saw  Dick's  mother,  but  this  time  there  was  no  khaki-clad  youth 
by  her  side. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Jack  came  down- 
stairs and  went  into  the  library.  His  father  was  sitting  in  the 
same  chair  as  when  he  left  him  and  his  face  showed  that  he, 
too,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

"Father,"  said  Jack,  "I  guess  we've  changed  our  views, 
both  of  us.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour  and — I'll  come  back  a  sol- 
dier." 

When  the  clerk  of  the  Local  Draft  Board  went  to  open  his 
office  that  morning,  he  found  in  front  of  the  door  a  breathless 
young  man. 

"When  does  the  next  contingent  of  drafted  men  leave?"  he 
demanded  of  the  clerk. 

"Day  after  to  morrow,  but  they're  all  Dagoes." 

"Couldn't  I  be  re-classified  and  go  with  them?" 

"Sure,  if  you  want  to,"  answered  the  clerk. 

"I'll  be  the  first  on  the  train,"  was  Jack's  prompt  reply. 
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Three  days  later  there  was  much  talk  in  the  Metropolitan 
Club.  "Did  you  know  that  old  man  Cameron's  son  J  eft  for 
camp  this  morning  with  fifty-six  Dogoes?  Didn't  even  ask  to 
go  into  an  officers'  training  camp,  and  wants  to  be  a  private 
during  the  entire  war." 

A  little  old  man,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  looked  out  the 
window  and  remarked  to  no  one  in  particular,  "I  always  knew 
that  boy  would  wake  up  some  day." 

The  following  verse,  written  by  students  in  the  English  de- 
partment, presents  a  variety  of  ideas  and  is  quite  interesting 
from  the  standpoint  of  originality : 

THE  WORKERS 

A  shrieking  whistle  shrilling  through  the  din 

Of  noisy  streets  and  heavy  crowded  rooms, 
A  massive  door  creaks  open ;  from  within, 

Like  ghostly  creatures  'mongst  the  shadowy  tombs, 

Creep  silent  figures,  leaving  dusty  looms. 

Toward  home  with  downbent  heads  they  wend  their  way, 
What  matters  tho'  the  night  be  full  of  stars? 

It  marks  the  passage  of  another  day, 

The  moon  but  struggles  thru  drab  prison  bars, 
To  reach  their  soul  which  dark  Despair  now  mars. 

What  holds  this  cruel  world  for  such  as  they? 

A  too  brief  struggle  full  of  care  and  woe, 
Their  only  thought,  a  crust  from  day  to  day, 

Their  parched  souls  within  them  stunted  grow, 

For  bitter  Hardship  is  their  cruel  foe. 

With  dull  grey  eyes  they  gaze  upon  the  world, 

Nor  note  the  face  of  Death  with  joy  or  fear. 
Their  whole  weak  force  'gainst  poverty  is  hurled. 

Nor  ever  do  they  smile  from  year  to  year, 

The  price  of  living  is  by  far  too  dear. 

Frances  Frederick,   '21. 
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And  here  we  find  a  short  but  vivid  character  sketch : 

The  old  man  stood  and  shook  his  cane 

In  wrath  at  children  jeering  as  they  passed, 
For  he  was  known  by  all  as  half  insane 

And  cross  and  mean.    The  small  boys  massed 
About  his  gate,  with  laughter  met  his  cracked 

And  trembling  words.    And  yet  had  they  but  known 
How  lonely  was  his  heart,  what  love  he  lacked, 

Would  they  not  more  of  mercy  thee  have  shown  ? 

Lillian  Jones. 

The  excitement  and  bustle  of  modern  life  is  made  very  evident 
when  contrasted  with  the  quiet,  peacful  note  that  prevails  in 
''Dreams." 

DREAMS 

It  stood  for  years  beneath  an  old  fir  tree, 

Just  where  there  was  a  parting  in  the  way — 
That  old  park  bench,  where  oft  on  sunny  days 

I'd  drowse  away,  my  book  upon  my  knee, 

My  thoughts  of  old  love  tales,  of  ancient  lays. 

But  frequently  I'd  sit  and  watch  the  stream 

Of  life  go  ebbing  past  me,  to  and  fro ; 

A  love-struck  boy  and  girl  would  often  go 
With  straggling  steps  and  eyes  which  held  one  dream, 

Our  same  old  dream,  when  she  and  I  walked  so. 

Then  others  passed,  those  brisk  and  busy  men, 
Who  had  no  time  to  dream,  and  would  not  try 
To  see  the  beauty  of  the  earth  or  sky. 

They  only  served  to  startle  the  shy  wren, 

Whose  breast  beat  wildly  as  they  hurried  by. 

Miriam  Grouse 

In  "Tommy  Anne,"  the  broadminded  tolerance  of  childish 
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pranks  and  mischievousness.  is  the  motive  for  writing.  It  is 
evidently  by  a  lover  of  Riley,  for  there  is  a  marked  suggestion 
of  that  poet's  style. 

TOMMY  ANNE 

They  say  you're  such  a  rowdy 
So  boistrous  and  so  dowdy 

That  you'll  never  learn  to  act  nice — like  a  girl ; 
But  somehow  seems  to  me 
You're  just  like  you  ought  to  be, 

Little  mischief,  that  keeps  things  going  with  a 
whirl. 

I  can't  quite  see  your  fault 

Don't  know  why  they  d  call  a  halt, 

Tryin'  to  make  you  act  like  something  what  you 
ain't 
'Cause  you  can't  help  bein'  you, 
When  He  made  you,  it  is  true 

The  Good  Lord  wasn't  tryin'  to  make  a  saint. 

So  keep  on,  my  Tommy  Anne, 
Be  as  natural  as  you  can 

And  don't  try  to  act  real  dignified  and  old. 
All  too  soon  life 's  rosy  hue 
"Will  change  to  grayish  blue — 

Don't  mind  them,  Tommy  Anne,  let  'em  scold. 

Alice  Carroll 


"RULES  OF  THE  GAME" 

Sunbury  was  very  quiet  that  morning.  It  lay  beneath  the 
deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky,  strangely  still,  as  if  seeking  to 
catch  its  breath  after  a  sudden  blow. 

Here  and  there  stood  a  little  knot  of  people,  old  men  from 
the  sunny  benches  beside  the  post  office  steps   women  with  dust 
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rag  or  broom  still  in  their  hand,  curious  children,  awed  by  the 
white  faces  and  hushed  tones  of  their  elders. 

It  had  not  been  so  quiet  even  on  that  day,  some  months  before, 
when  the  mothers  of  Sunbury  had  waved  a  last  gay  farewell  to 
a  little  group  of  boys  and  then  had  gone  home  to  what  seemed 
a  great  emptiness.  But  the  bitterness  of  parting  on  that  day 
somehow  had  been  dimmed  by  the  lively  spirits  of  the  boys  as  they 
talked  of  "furloughs''  and  of  going  "over  there"  as  if  it  were 
some  delightful  adventure. 

But  today  it  was  different.  The  heartbreaking  fruits  of  the 
war  had  been  tasted,  for  early  that  morning  a  square  slip  of 
yellow  paper  had  come  to  the  big  white  house  at  the  end  of  the 
village  and  on  it  were  printed  these  words : 

'The  War  Department  regrets  to  announce  that  your  son, 
John  Gifford  Abbott  was  killed  in  action,  July  15,  1918." 

John  Abbott  dead !  Killed  in  France !  The  horror  and  pity 
of  it!  "Why  it  was  but  a  day  or  so  ago  that  he  was  there  with 
them,  riding  on  his  horse,  Jack,  dashing  in  and  out,  alive,  filled 
with  the  joy  of  living,  eager  for  this  last  new  adventure.  No,  no, 
it  could  not  be  true ! 

And  thus  it  had  seemed  to  the  boy's  mother,  that  terrible 
moment  when  she  had  torn  open  the  yellow  envelope  and  read 
those  few  short  words.  Dead,  her  boy — not  hers!  God  could 
not  be  so  cruel!  It  must  be  someone's  else  son!  And  so  still  it 
seemed  to  her  as  she  lay  upstairs  in  the  front  room,  very  white, 
her  dull,  agonized  face  turned  to  the  wall. 

Downstairs,  sympathetic  friends  had  come — some,  othSer 
mothers  who  thanked  God  that  their  boys  had  been  spared.  Miss 
Ann,  the  postmistress,  alone  had  made  her  way  to  Mrs.  Abbott's 
room.  Many  times,  very  gently,  she  had  sought  to  take  her 
friend's  hands  and  rouse  her  from  her  state  of  stupefaction,  but 
each  time  the  mother  pushed  her  away  and  the  stricken  look  still 
lay  in  Mrs.  Abbott's  eyes. 

As  the  mother  lay  there,  slowly  the  sound  of  the  voices  down- 
stairs penetrated  to  her  pain-wracked  mind.     ' '  So  they  had  come 
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to  pity  her,  had  they?    They  had  their  sons;  what  did  they  know 
about  grief?" 

Miss  Ann  distractedly  watched  the  silent  figure  on  the  bed. 
She  turned  her  head  as  old  Doctor  Thompson  tip-toed  into  the 
room.    "Is  she  sleeping?"  he  whispered. 

Miss  Ann  shook  her  head. 

The  doctor  moved  across  the  room  to  the  bed.  "Mrs.  Abbott," 
he  said,  "you  must  take  this.  It  will  make  you  feel  stronger. 
No,  no,  do  as  I  say,"  he  insisted,  as  she  sought  to  push  him 
away. 

Unwillingly  she  swallowed  the  powder  the  doctor  held  to  her 
lips,  and  then  turning  to  Miss  Ann,  she  spoke  in  a  sharp,  strained 
voice:  "Send  those  women  downstairs,  away.  What  right  have 
they  to  be  here?  And  you — you  can  go,  too — well,  stay  then" — 
as  if  the  hurt  look  on  the  little  postmistress'  face  had  softened 
her — "but  just  let  me  alone." 

"All  right,  Jane,  dear,"  Miss  Ann  said.  "I'll  tell  them  how 
it  is." 

Wearily  the  weeks  dragged  on — weeks  of  misery,  bitterness 
and  rebellion  for  the  mother  shut  away  in  the  white  house--for 
she  would  see  no  one.  "No.  .not  even  the  preacher,"  Miss  Ann 
told  the  women  in  the  village,  but  she  did  not  tell  them  what 
Mrs.  Abbott  had  said. 

"I  won't  see  them,"  she  had  repeated  many  times.  "Can't 
they  let  me  alone?  Why  should  my  boy  have  been  the  one  to 
be  killed?    Oh7  it's  not  right,  it's  not  right! 

The  women  patiently  bore  with  her  but  as  the  weeks  became 
months  and  they  brought  no  cessation  of  her  bitterness,  no  desire 
on  her  part  to  take  up  life  again,  they  began  to  criticise  her, 
first,  silently,  and  then  audibly. 

Miss  Ann  was  still  faithful.  Each  evening  she  trudged  to 
the  white  house  and  each  night  she  listened  to  the  mother's 
bitter  words. 

One  night,  two  months  after  the  yellow  paper  had  come  to 
the  white  house,  Miss  Ann  hurried  home.     She  was  trembling 
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from  head  to  foot,  her  little  face  was  very  white,  and  she  held  in 
her  hand  a  letter.  As  she  reached  the  white  house,  she  stopped, 
loioked  down  fearfully  at  the  envelope,  and  then  stepped  through 
the  door.  S 

Mrs.  Abbott  met  her  in  the  hall.  "You're  early  tonight,"  she 
began,  and  then  stopped  at  the  sight  of  Miss  Ann's  face. 

' '  What  is  it ?  Is  it  for  me'l"  as  Miss  Ann  tremblingly  stretched 
forth  the  letter. 

"Why,  it's  John — it's  his  handwriting,"  she  gasped  and  with 
shaking,  stumbling  fingers,  she  seized  the  letter  and  tore  it  open. 
"I  can't  read  it,  Ann,"  she  sobbed.  "You  read  it."  And  Miss 
Ann  read : 

July  13,  1918. 
Dear  Little  Mother: 

Well,  here  I  am,  "Somewhere  in  France."  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  where.  We  are  at  the  front  though,  and  from  where  I  am 
writing  I  can  look  over  to  the  trenches  of  the  Huns.  I'm  on 
guard  duty  now — many  of  us  are — and  we  keep  watching,  watch- 
ing all  the  time.    It  gives  a  fellow  a  chance  to  think. 

Do  you  remember,  mother,  once  when  I  was  a  kid  in  high 
school  I  was  put  off  the  football  team  because  a  fellow  from  the 
country  could  beat  me  playing?  Well,  I  didn't  think  much  about 
what  you  said  then,  but  somehow  it  comes  to  me  now  as  I  watch 
that  Hun  line  ■  "  It 's  not  you  or  what  you  want  that  counts.  John, ' ' 
you  said,  "it's  the  honor  and  good  of  the  school  that  matters." 
It  seems  to  me  that's  true  about  this  job  too.  It's  not  any  per- 
sonal sacrifice  that  matters  now,  is  it?  It's  what  we're  fighting 
for  that's  worth  while. 

Little  mother,  I'm  glad  you're  my  mother.  Whenever  I 
think  of  you — and  believe  me  it's  pretty  often — you  are  smiling 
good-bye  to  me  there  at  Sunbury  station.  My  I'm  glad  I  haven't 
a  quitter  for  a  mother.  I  think  it  helps  me  to  watch  that  line 
better.    Give  my  love  to — 

But  here  Miss  Ann  stopped;  for  Mrs.  Abbott  was  not  listening. 
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She  had  thrown  herself  upon  her  knees  before  her  chair  and 
great  sobs  shook  her. 

Silently  weeping,  Miss  Ann  moved  toward  the  door.  Sudden- 
ly she  heard  Mrs.  Abbott's  voice — from  which  all  trace  of  bitter- 
ness and  complaint  had  fled — "Dear  Lord/'  sobbed  the  mother, 
"for  his  sake  help  me  not  to  be  a  quitter." 


THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  CONFERENCE  AT  SILVER  BAY 

Almost  two  hundred  college  girls  boarded  the  Hudson  river 
boat  at  New  York — looking  eagerly  forward  to  the  ten-day  con- 
ference at  Silver  Bay.  They  formed  in  groups  according  to  our 
colleges — Barnard,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  so  on.  "When 
evening  came,  everyone  was  ready  to  sing  as  if  inspired  by  the 
darkness.  School  songs  and  class  songs  fairly  bounced  along 
the  decks,  each  college  quickly  seizing  it's  turn.  Late  into  the 
night  we  sang  until  all  -lights  had  flashed  out  along  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson. 

In  the  morning  we  left  the  Hudson  and  went  by  train  to  Lake 
George,  one  of  the  mot  beautiful  lakes  1  have  ever  seen.  It  re- 
minded me  of  scenes  in  Switzerland  with  the  gigantic,  steep 
mountains,  seeming  to  rise  straight  out  of  the  lake.  But  there 
was  no  snow  on  these  mountains — only  woods,  beautifully,  danger- 
ously dense.  Silver  Bay  is  near  the  foot  of  Lake  George  and  we 
came  into  it  as  if  to  a  sheltering  haven  carved  from  the  moun- 
tain side  for  a  resting  place. 

The  next  day  our  work  began.  First,  chapel,  then  Bible  study 
class,  and  after  that  the  "World  Citizenship"  courses.  After 
these  classes  we  had  council  meetings  and  then  lunch.  And  such 
crowding  as  there  was  toward  the  dining-room.  You  went  to 
"first  table"  if  you  had  a  blue  button,  and  to  "second  table"  if 
you  had  a  red  one.  I  had  a  red  one,  as  had  the  rest  of  our 
group — for  we  wanted  to  sleep  as  late  as  possible  in  the  mornings 
After  lunch  we  had  "quiet  hour,"  and  then  recreation  time, 
which  meant  swimming,  tennis  or  basketball.  Dinner  over,  we 
all  went  to  the  chapel  and  heard  wonderful  speakers  such  as 
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Dr.  Gilkey  of  Chicago  and  Dr.  Ward  of  Boston.  Just  before  bed- 
time each  delegation  met  in  it's  own  rooms  and  held  discussions 
on  the  messages  of  the  day's  speakers. 

The  Bible  Study  class  which  I  attended  was  named  "Eternal 
Life  and  Life  Today,''  taught  by  Dr.  McGowan  of  Pittsburgh. 
His  lectures  were  wonderfully  inspiring  and  answered  the  ques- 
tions that  were  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

One  of  the  happiest  times  of  the  day  was  the  "sing."  Each 
group  had  one  or  more  songs  written  to  Silver  Bay.  Some  of 
the  songs  were  beautiful  and  some  of  them — just  ridiculous.  For 
most  of  our  stay  we  had  cold,  rainy  weather,  but  the  pep  stayed 
at  high  temperature.  One  of  the  snappy  songs  that  reflected 
both  the  weather  and  the  pep,  runs  like  this : 

"You  hear  the  r-a-i-n,  rain 

You  feel  a  p-a-i-n,  pain 
But  you're  glad 
Lordy,  but  you're  glad 

That  you  c-a-i-m,  came." 

As  the  boat  carried  us  away  from  the  Bay  we  all  felt  a  desire 
to  take  with  us  the  restful  calm  of  the  mountain-sheltered  vil- 
lage. It  is  always  hard  to  leave  such  a  beautiful  spot  and  even 
more — one  so  filled  with  memories.  We  had  a  bit  of  fun  even  at 
the  last.  The  boy  helpers,  who  had  worked  in  the  kitchens  and 
in  the  hotel,  jumped  into  the  lake,  as  the  boat  pulled  out,  to  show 
their  "despondency."  So  we  came  back — inspired  and  full  of 
pep,  eagei  to  mix  patriotism  and  school  spirit  and  DO  some- 
thing. Katherine  McFarland 
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POT-LUCK 

A  troop  train  was  passing  through  Philadelphia  and  all  the 
boys  were  throwing  out  slips  of  paper  with  their  addresses 
written  on  them.  One  tall,  dark,  handsome  chap  seemed  to  have 
armed  himself  beforehand  with  a  number  of  slips,  for  he  scattered 
them  right  and  left  and  because  he  was  so  handsome  the  girls 
were  anxious  to  get  one  of  his  slips.  *  *  *  About  a  month 
after  the  incident  he  received  these  four  letters : 

September  4,  1918. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

My  dear  Mr.  Marney: 

I  have  hesitated  a  long,  long  time  before  writing  to  you  be- 
cause I  do  not  approve  of  writing  to  young  men  to  whom  I  have 
not  been  introduced,  even  though  they  are  soldiers  and  are  sac- 
rificing comforts  and  even  life  for  us  poor,  helpless  women.  I 
need  scarcely  tell  you  that  I  did  not  join  in  that  regular 
scramble  for  addresses  in  which  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  some 
of  the  other  young  ladies  indulged.  By  the  merest  chance  a 
slip  fell  directly  at  my  feet,  so  after  a  moment's  hesitation  I 
picked  it  up.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  write  with  any 
intention  of  forwarding  a  friendship  with  an  unknown  man.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  1  am  above  such  things.  But  I  felt 
called  to  give  you  a  word  of  warning  for  you  looked  so  inno- 
cent and  so  unskilled  in  the  way  to  avoid  evil  habits  and  evil 
companions.  I  need  scarcely  to  advise  you  to  abstain  from  to- 
bacco and  that  which  is  still  worse — liquor.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  foreigners  drink  to  intoxication  and  I  beg  you  to  beware 
of  all  forms  of  alcohol.  Moreover,  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
of  the  women  you  may  meet,  particularly  the  French  women. 
They  are  wicked  and  forward  creatures  and  though  you  may 
think  that  their  smiles  are  kindly  meant,  you  deceive  yourself, 
poor,  innocent  boy !  And  now  I  will  only  add  another  word  or 
two.  Write  home  to  your  mother  often  and  do  not  forget  to  say 
your  prayers  Your  well  wisher, 

Eliza  Dobbins. 
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September  4,  1918. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Dear  Mr.  Marney : 

Do  you  know  that  of  all  the  men  whose  addresses  I  picked 
up  on  that  memorable  day,  you  are  the  only  man  whose  face 
I  remember1?  I  am  writing  to  you  first  because  I  could  see  the 
honesty  and  fair  play  in  those  blue  eyes  of  yours  and  I  knew 
that  you  were  the  kind  of  boy  that  plays  square  and  that  I  could 
trust  you-  We  are  all  so  immensely  proud  of  "our  boys"  and 
we  know  that  they  are  going  to  do  great  work  over  there  in 
France.  Do  your  best  and  show  them  what  kind  of  stuff  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  are  made  of.  Don't  fall  in  love  with  too  many  of 
those  adorable  French  girls.  Remember  that  there  are  still  some 
nice  girls  back  here  in  the  United  States.  As  I  have  five  other 
letters  to  write  I  must  stop  now,  but  I  will  write  again.  Your 
sincere  friend,  Margery  Bartlett. 

September  4,  1918. 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dear  Big  Soldier  Boy : 

Ever  since  I  seen  you  on  that  train  my  heart  has  been  about 
busted.  I  didn't  talk  to  you,  but  1  says  to  myself,  "Gee,  but  he 
can  make  his  eyes  talk ! ' '  You  was  so  big  and  brave  and  hand- 
some and  I  could  just  die  crying  over  the  thought  of  you  being 
way  off  there.  I  have  just  loads  of  soldier  boys  and  most  of 
them  sends  me  presents  and  things.  Of  course,  I  don't  ask  them 
to  but  they  just  does  it  anyhow.  Seems  like  the  boys  always 
wants  to  give  me  things.  Ain't  it  funny?  I  can't  hardly  wait 
'till  you  get  this  letter  and  write  to  me.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
to  give  you  my  address  before  you  left.  1  often  cry  when  I 
thinks  about  you  so  please  write  soon,  dear  soldier  boy.  I'm 
sending  you  a  picture  of  me.  Of  course  it  ain  't  very  good.  Honest, 
lam  better  looking  than  that  but  somehow  photographers  never 
does  me  justice.  I  hope  you'll  like  it  though.  I'd  love  to  have 
a  picture  of  you.     Well,  I  gotta  stop  and  help  mom  with  the 
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dishes.     Write  to  me  real  soon  or  my  heart  will  just  bust.     For- 
ever your  friend,  Rosalie  Jones,  S.  W.  A.  K. 
P.  S. — I  bet  you  don't  know  what  S.  W.  A.  K.  means! 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
September  4,  1918. 
Dear  John : 

I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are  in  France.  I  hope  you  like 
fighting  better  than  1  like  holding  down  a  job  and  looking  after 
the  kids,  too.  Ted  had  measles  and  the  landlord  raised  the 
rent  and  I  need  a  new  dress,  but  other  things  are  about  as  usual. 
For  goodness  sake  don't  elope  with  a  French  girl  because  I  don't 
intend  to  work  all  my  life.  I  married  you  so  1  could  stop  work 
so  its  your  business  to  come  back  and  look  after  me.  I  hope  you 
are  well.    Your  wife,  Jane  Marney. 


You  came  with  a  smile, 
Stayed  a  brief,  happy  while 

And  now  go  and  leave  us  alone 
With  a  longing  of  heart 
That  can  never  depart 

Since  you've  passed  from  our  lives  and  are  gone 

But  we  are  glad  that  you  came 
Though  you  could  not  remain 

To  be  with  us  the  four  years  long; 
So  go  on  your  way 
Jenny  Lind,  ever  gay, 

And  gladden  the  world  with  your  song. 
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PEACE  AND  THANKSGIVING 

This  year  Thanksgiving  isn't  restricted  to  America,  it  is  an 
international  affair.  At  six  a.  m.  Monday,  November  6,  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Allied  terms  for  an  armistice  was  rnade  known  and 
the  ringing  of  church  bells,  cathedral  chimes,  the  blowing  of 
whistles,  proclaimed  the  realization  of  a  world  peace.  Here  at 
college  our  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds — it  overreached  the 
highest  demonstrations  of  the  previous  Thursday  when  that  false 
peace  report  was  floated  about.  Peace  after  such  a  long  siege' 
The  bonfire  on  the  athletic  field,  the  eager  patriotic  "sings"  ex- 
pressed the  American  spirit,  but  the  great  universal  prayer  of 
Thanksgiving  is  the  most  significant  since  it  embraces  the  world. 
The  ideal  of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  has  indeed 
become  a  reality.  The  war  has  accomplished  its  purpose  and 
comes  to  an  end.  What  greater  cause  of  giving  thanks  could  we 
have  ?  E.W.F. 
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VACATION 

Usually  vacations  are  times  of  great  rejoicing  looked  forward 
to  for  weeks  ahead,  and  planned  for  with  all  the  ingenuity  pos 
sible.  And  so.  the  surprising  announcement  which  came  so  un- 
expectedly, so  entirely  without  warning  on  that  Tuesday  morning, 
"College  closes  today  for  an  indefinite  period"  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm  by  many.  The  aforementioned  enthusiasm 
received  a  chill,  however,  when  the  enthusiasts  went  to  classes 
and  heard  such  heartless  assignments  as  "Finish  first  book  in 
Economics"  or,  in  International  Law,  "Prepare  next  six 
chapters  and  know  important  international  conferences  up  to 
date."  In  other  words  "Keep  studying  and  you'll  not  have  time 
to  entertain  influenza  germs. ' ' 

An  so  this  vacation  was  quite  the  wrong  kind.  The  cessation 
of  activities  has  been  deplorable,  happening  just  when  we  were 
well  started,  when  affairs  were  getting  well  adjusted  for  a  good 
solid  year  of  work. 

But  adaptibility  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a  strong  character. 
We  have  had  a  rest  and  are  able  to  attack  our  "Math"  and 
History  all  the  more  vigorously.  Even  Sighchology  will  lose  its 
sighs  when  we  tackle  it  with  our  renewed  strength  and  alertness. 
Conditions  might  have  been  worse — we  might  have  been  closed 
for  a  longer  period,  and  then  think  of  the  lessons  we  would  have 
to  make  up  !  That  would  have  meant  the  giving  up  of  our  Christmas 
or  Easter  vacation  altogether.  As  it  is,  its  not  so  bad,  and  if  we 
study  earnestly  and  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  the  time  left  until 
Christmas,  we  won't  have  our  vacation  cut  so  short  then.  So  get 
busy,  everybody,  work  now — it  will  pay  later  on ! 


COLLEGE  SPIRIT 

The  great  indefinable  something  that  makes  a  college !  The 
word  spirit,  when  coupled  with  college,  is  the  most  comprehensive 
word  in  the  language,  since  it  comprises  everything,  absolutely 
everything,  that  goes  to  make  the  college  girl — her  walk,  her 
talk,  the  way  she  gets  at  her  studies,  the  way  she  enters  into  the 
life  of  the  school — everything.    You  may  wonder  what  "walk" 
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has  to  do  with  a  girl's  spirit.  Quite  a  great  deal,  for  a  quick, 
alert  step  and  a  good  carriage  portrays  a  high  degree  of  interest 
in  daily  affairs  and  school  life.  In  fact,  a  girl's  whole  attitude 
shows  her  " spirit" — her  striving  to  boost  instead  of  knock,  her 
willingness  to  help  in  any  way  whatever — all  these  things  which 
seem  so  small  in  themselves  amount  to  a  great  deal  when  united 
in  one  whole. 

One  of  the  greatest  aids  in  promoting  a  proper  school  spirit 
is  athletics.  Here  is  where  a  girl  meets  the  test  of  good  sports- 
manship, where  she  leanrs  to  take  defeat  and  come  up  smiling, 
ready  to  go  at  it  again.  And  if  she  once  gains  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "good  sport"  a  girl  finds  college  the  most  delightful 
place  in  the  world.  The  only  way  to  gain  such  a  reputation  is 
to  have  the  proper  spirit,  and  the  way  to  have  the  proper  spirit 
is  to  do  things.  Enter  into  everything  with  a  vim.  Doing  things 
is  what  makes  life  worth  while,  after  all.  Do  lessons  whole- 
heartedly, help  in  Red  Cross  as  tho  you  mean  to  accomplish  some- 
thing, go  out  for  athletics.  The  only  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  college  is  to  put  a  lot  of  yourself  into  it.  For  if  you  don't 
when  your  college  days  are  past  and  gone,  you  will  realize  when 
it's  quite  too  late  that  you  have  missed  a  lot. 


A  college  magazine  is  supposed  to  be  a  publication  controlled 
and  supported  by  the  entire  student  body  and  not  the  property 
of  the  few  students  on  the  staff  who  just  happen  to  be  chosen 
to  see  that  it  gets  to  print,  gets  back  again  and  is  distributed. 
It  belongs  to  each  individual  Senior,  Junior,  Sophomore  and 
Freshman  alike,  and  being  the  property  of  each  one,  each  one 
should  take  a  personal  interest  and  help  by  contributing.  The 
variety  of  eligible  material  makes  this  comparatively  easy  as 
it  ranges  from  short  stories,  through  essays,  public  opinion 
articles,  verse  and  miscellaneous  sketches.  Suggestions  which 
tend  to  improve  the  magazine  are  acceptable  also. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  number  of  issues  is  reduced  to 
four  this  year,  because  of  economic  reasons,  but  the  same  price, 
one  dollar  per  year  will  be  charged.    And  why  should  you  pay 
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twenty-five  cents  a  eopy  for  the  Sorosis  if  it  isn't  worth  while — 
yet  success  rests  with  you.  It's  your  paper,  not  the  staff's,  and 
exchanged  with  other  colleges,  shows  your  standard  and  the 
standard  of  P.  C.  W.  If  you  care  about  what  others  think  of 
your  college,  if  you're  loyal  to  P.  C.  W.,  give  your  support  and 
make  the  Sorosis  count. 


The  poem  ''What  Happens  When  We  Try,"'  although  a  parody 
on  "^The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  could  be  taken  quite  personally 
by  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  attend  a  patriotic  meeting  and  hear  the  audience  "try"  in  a 
most  half-hearted  manner  to  sing  our  National  Anthem,  mumbling 
the  words  and  failing  completely  on  the  high  notes. 

"What  Happens  When  We  Try" 

Oh,  say,  can  you  sing,  from  the  start  to  the  end, 

What  so  proudly  you  stand  for  when  orchestras  play  it, 
When  the  whole  congregation  in  voices  that  blend, 

Strike  up  the  grand  hymn  and  then  torture  and  slay  it? 
How  they  bellow  and  shout  when  they're  first  starting  out 

But  "the  dawn's  early  light"  finds  them  floundering  about; 
'Tis  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  they're  trying  to  sing 

But  they  don't  know  the  words  of  the  precious  old  thing. 

Hark,  "the  twilight's  last  gleaming"  has  some  of  them  stopped, 

But  the  valiant  survivors  press  forward  serenely 
To  "the  ramparts  we  watched"  where  some  others  are  dropped 

And  the  loss  of  the  leaders  is  manifest  keenly. 
Then  "the  rockets'  red  glare"  gives  the  bravest  a  scare 

And  there's  few  left  to  face  "the  bombs  bursting  in  air;" 
'Tis  a  thin  line  of  heroes  that  manage  to  save 

The  last  of  the  verse  and  "the  home  of  the  brave." 

— Unknown. 
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SKETCHES 


THE  SCRUB  WOMAN 

I  was  passing  through  the  hall  leading  from  the  museum  to 
the  library,  and  had  almost  reached  my  destination  when  I  came 
upon  a  woman — on  her  knees,  scrubbing.  The  noise  of  the  brush 
on  the  tile  floor  prevented  her  hearing  me  approach  so  she  did 
not  stop  her  work  or  move  aside  to  let  me  pass.  I  waited,  and, 
interested,  watched  the  bent  form,  the  grey  head  moving  back 
and  forth,  accompanying  the  movement  of  the  thin  arm  as  it 
applied  the  brush  in  even  strokes.  When  she  turned  to  get  her 
cloth,  the  woman  noticed  my  shadow  across  the  bucket  and  looked 
up,  startled. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Miss,"  she  began.  "I  didn't  know  any- 
one was  wantin'  to  get  by." 

"Oh.  I  don't  mind,"  I  answered.  "I'm  not  in  a  hurry — it's 
too  hot  and  I  might  as  well  stop  here  to  cool  off.  Besides  I'll 
track  up  your  floor  if  I  walk  on  it  while  it's  still  wet." 

"That's  nothing,  it'll  be  dirty  soon  enough  and  I'll  have  to  be 
doin '  it  again. ' '  She  was  silent  a  moment  and  I  was  about  to  go 
when  she  said: 

"Wonder  what  time  it  is.  Do  you  have  a  watch  with  you, 
Miss?" 

For  once  in  my  life  I  was  able  to  be  of  some  use  to  some  one, 
and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  announced, 

"Half  past  three,  exactly." 
The  woman  frowned. 

"Good  gracious,  is  that  all  the  later  it  is?  Two  and  a  half 
hours  longer,"  she  sighed. 

"You  work  'till  six?"  I  asked  astonished.  "Why  I  should 
think  you'd  be  dead  working  like  this  'till  that  hour  of  the  day." 

"Oh,  I'm  getting  used  to  it  now.  You  see,  I've  been  doing  this 
for  almost  a  year — ever  since  my  boy  went  away." 
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She  looked  up  and  the  poor,  thin  face,  the  tired  eyes,  looked 
so  hopeless,  so  pathetic. 

' '  War  ? "  I  asked,  quite  naturally. 

''Yes,"  she  answered,  "and  now  that  he's  gone  I  have  to 
sort  of  keep  things  going,"  she  finished  abruptly,  as  though  she 
had  just  become  aware  that  she  was  telling  her  private  affairs 
to  a  stranger. 

Then  for  the  first  time,  I  glanced  down — and  there,  with  her 
faded  old  dress  for  a  background,  was  the  little  blue  button,  with 
it's  flag  of  four  stripes.  I  quite  forgot  the  dress,  the  ragged 
apron  and  the  rough  hands. 

"It's  people  like  you  who  are  winning  the  war,"  I  muttered, 
as  I  went  on. 

When  T  reached  the  end  of  the  hall  and  looked  back,  the 
bent  figure  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  just  as  before,  but  somehow 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  envy,  rather  than  pity,  that  I  looked 
this  time. 


DEAREST  MOTHER  0'  MINE 

T  just  had  to  write  this  note,  so  closely  following  the  letter 
to  tell  you  of  my  complete  conversion  regarding  my  return  to 
school  this  fall.  I  am  very,  very  glad  I'm  here  and  extremely 
grateful  to  you  for  sending  me. 

When  I  think  back  and  realize  how  insignificant  a  ninety 
dollar  a  month  job  is  in  comparison  with  a  college  education, 
I  can't  help  shuddering.  How  near  I  came  to  easting  aside  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  a  lifetime!  I  know  now,  little  mother  o' 
mine  Avhat  you  knew  when  you  said.  "Once  a  girl  drops  out  of 
school  for  awhile  to  earn  a  few  mighty  dollars,  she  never  goes 
back. ' '  Kitty  Thornton  stopped  ' '  for  a  year. ' '  She  did  not 
come  back  this  fall,  and  on  Wednesday  several  of  us  were  down 
town  and  met  her — hurrying  back  to  an  office  after  her  lunch. 
She's  a  clerk,  going  to  a  business  school  evenings  to  become  a 
stenographer.  But  such  a  changed  Kitty !  Those  wonderful  eyes 
don't  sparkle  like  they  did,  the  business  world  has  taken  all  her 
old  time  "pep."     I  asked  her  why  she  changed  her  mind  about 
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coming  back.  She  looked  at  me  rather  strangely  and  said,  "I 
reckon  the  glamour  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  per  proved 
too  much  for  me,  Honey.  Then  T  couldn't  graduate  with  you  all, 
and — and-  —oh,  I  guess  they  seldom  go  back. ' ' 

After  the  war,  when  the  high  wages  take  a  slump  and  many 
of  the  untrained  workers  are  declared  "unfit  for  service,"  an 
immense  force,  equipped  both  physically  and  otherwise  will  be 
needed  to  "do  it's  bit."  And  it  really  will  take  all  the  strength 
of  both  mind  and  body  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up, 
won't  it? 

Now  it's  almost  time  for  "lights"  so  I'll  stop — but  wisest  and 
most  beloved  person  in  the  world,  won't  you  forget  what  a  foolish 
and  ignorant  daughter  I  was  if  I  humbly  confess  that  I  was  en- 
tirely and  stupidly  wrong?    Your  loving  and  most  grateful 

Nimmv 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  Unforgivable  Sin 

Double  dealing  in  any  walk  of  life  is  a  cause  for  distrust; 
but  in  college  it  cannot  be  tolerated  for  one  moment.  The  girl 
who  takes  one  side  of  a  controversy  openly,  and  another  secretly, 
is  guilty  of  one  of  the  worst  misdeeds  possible  in  college.  It 
reflects  not  only  upon  her  personal  character,  but  opens  to 
question  her  loyalty  to  any  organization  with  which  she  may  be 
connected. 

College  spirit  is  the  moving  force  of  college  life,  and  class 
spirit  is  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  college.  It  is  the  business  of 
every  girl  in  school  to  stand  by  her  class — right  or  wrong. 
There  are  many  times,  no  doubt,  when  she  believes  the  class 
to  be  wrong,  but  the  thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  state  her  opinions. 
Silence  in  such  a  case  gives  consent.  If  her  opinion  does  not  pre- 
pail,  she  should  stand  or  fail  with  her  class,  and  share  the  re- 
sponsibility or  at  the  very  least,  refrain  from  criticism.  But  the 
unforgivable  sin  is  to  share  openly  in  any  plan  proposed  and 
secretly  repudiate  it  for  the  purpose   of   "keeping    in"    with 
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friends  in  both  camps.  Such  a  thing  is  commonly  known  as 
treachery  and  the  comparative  slightness  of  the  cause  makes 
it  no  less  unpleasant  and  underhanded.  If  the  class  is  wrong, 
say  so  and  take  no  parL  But  don't  enjoy  the  fun  and  deny  it 
later.    Have  the  courage  of  your  convictions,  or  quit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  such  things  will  occur  in 
school,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  future,  such  unsports- 
manlike and  underhanded  conduct  will  disappear 

A  New  Union 

The  war  has  brought  about  many  important  changes  during 
the  past  few  years,  but  the  greatest  and  most  surprising  change 
of  all  lies  in  the  religious  field.  Two  years  ago  who  would  have 
believed  that  a  union  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  Hebrews  and 
the  Salvation  Army,  for  any  cause  whatever,  would  become  a 
reality?  Yet  now,  after  all  the  wrangling  and  disagreements 
of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  we  find  these  great 
opposing  forces  uniting  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  National  Cotholic  War  Council,  the  Jewish  "Welfare  League 
and  the  Salvation  Army  working  together  during  the  week  of 
November  eleventh,  in  the  great  war  fund  campaign.  Dr.  Mott, 
the  Director  General,  was  nominated  by  the  Catholic  leader. 
John  G.  Agar,  seconded  by  Mortimer  L.  Schiff,  representing  the 
Hebrews. 

In  such  a  union,  sectarianism  is  placed  in  the  background, 
and  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  which  necessarily  accompanies 
such  a  humanitarian  interest  does  more  toward  bringing  about 
a  religious  understanding  than  all  the  early  religious  conferences 
and  debates. 

The  big  word,  "Service"  overshadows  all,  individual  preju- 
dices are  east  aside,  and  .that  religion  which  teaches  the  love  of 
fellow-beings  is  found  to  be  practical — not  a  vague  ideal. 
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HOW  TO  ENJOY  A  "CLASSIC 

First  of  all  it  must  be  a  "required  readme:."  That  is  a  prime 
requisite.  For  some  reason,  that  always  lends  a  particular 
glamor  to  a  book.  To  read  a  story  because  we  want  to  is  one 
thing,  to  read  it  because  we  have  to  is  quite  another.  The  com- 
pulsion adds  a  particular  charm  all  it's  own.  Then,  too,  it  must 
be  by  an  author  whose  style  we  do  not  care  for.  Bat  we  must 
attempt  to  appreciate  him.  To  read  a  clever,  interesting  work, 
written  in  a  flowing,  musical  style  is  not  true  pleasure.  Real 
enjoyment  lies  in  a  dull  essay,  with  many  unfamiliar  words  and 
complex  sentences. 

Another  thing  which  helps  is  the  need  to  take  notes.    Interest 

is  always  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  details. 

Picking  out  all  fine  points  revealing  character  is  a  great  help. 

So  is  the  need  of  remembering  the  descriptions  and  the  historical 

setting.     If  we  must  decide  in  just  what  points  the  excellency 

of  the  work  lies,  so  much  the  better.     Dissecting  a  book  while 

reading  it,  is  highly  enjoyable.    Another  point  is  endeavoring  to 

find  the  real  meaning  of  the  story.    Did  he  mean  what  he  said 

or  did  he  mean  something  else ;  if  so,  what  did  he  mean ;  why 

did  he  mean  that  and  why  didn't  he  say  that  instead  of  what 

he  did  say?    All  of  those  questions  will  be  found  valuable  aids. 

But  the  book  itself  is  not  enough.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  is  read  have  a  great  influence.  Preferably  it  should 
be  a  hot  day.  A  hot  sticky  day,  just  before  a  rain  is  admirable. 
The  flies  cling  so  tenaciously.  The  perspiration  trickles  down 
your  neck  so  comfortably.  These  trifles  tend  to  develop  con- 
centration. They  tend  to  increase  an  interest  in  the  book  you 
are  reading.  Then,  too,  there  must  be  something  else  you  want 
to  do.  Another  book  you  are  anxious  to  read,  or  a  sock  you 
want  to  finish  serves  beautifully.  The  need  of  finishing  the  re- 
quired book  at  a  certain  time  must  be  the  motive  force  for  read- 
ing it.  A  sense  of  duty  keeps  you  to  it.  And  a  realization  of 
labor  finished  supports  you  after  completing  it. 

Betty  Shipley 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 
The  Class  of  1918 

The  whereabouts  and  pursuits  of  the  members  of  last  year's 
class  are  many  and  various,  but  one  of  their  number  has  traveled 
farther  than  any  of  the  rest.  Kamala  Cornelius  has  gone  back  to 
India,  but  tho  far  away,  her  heart,  like  that  of  a  true  P.  C.  W.-ite, 
is  with  her  "dear  college  friends"  here  in  America. 

And  so  she  paints  for  us  some  of  the  beautiful  pictures  she 
saw  in  far-off  lands,  and  Ave  quote  them  here  that  you  all  may 
see  and  enjoy. 

"I  must  tell  you  about  the  'Paradise  of  the  West.'  You 
know,  of  course,  that  I  mean  Honolulu.  It's  the  most  beautiful 
city  I  have  ever  seen.  To  my  great  surprise,  one  of  our  P.  C.  W 
alumnae,  Mrs.  Young,  met  me  here.  She  and  her  husband  took 
me  around  the  city  in  their  machine,  and  then  we  went  to  their 
home.  Their  home  is  on  the  most  wonderful  street  and  sur- 
rounded with  such  magnificent  palms.  It  all  reminded  me  so 
much  of  India.  The  trees,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.,  looked  so  like 
those  we  have  at  home. 

"It  required  thirteen  days  to  travel  from  Honolulu  to  Yoko- 
hama, where  we  stayed  two  days  and  two  nights.  All  of  the  first- 
class  passengers  were  invited  by  the  president  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  Steamship  Company,  to  dinner.  This  man  is  a  wealthy 
Japanese,  living  in  Tokyo  in  what  we  thought  a  wonderful  pal- 
ace. When  we  went  into  the  place,  Japanese  attendants  met 
us  and  showed  us  into  the  room  where  lady  attendants  put  soft, 
silk  slippers  over  our  shoes.  They  felt  exactly  like  overshoes. 
But  they  served  their  purpose — I  didn't  make  one  scratch  on 
the  nice  smooth  floors.  Next  we  were  taken  upstairs  and  shown 
great  boxes  of  ivory  articles,  tapestry,  trays,  idols,  etc.,  just  like 
in  a  museum.  After  this  we  ate,  the  three  daughters  of  Presi- 
dent Asano  serving  us  in  true  Japanese  style.  These  people 
never  shake  hands  in  welcoming  guests,  but  bow  three  times 
very  low,  in  a  manner  most  polite  and  courteous.  These  formal- 
ities over,  we  drank  Japanese  green  tea,  from  white  bowls  and 
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passed  down  stairs  into  the  reception  hall,  where  the  president 
and  his  wife  received  us,  and  this  time  the  tea  was  in  true  Am- 
erican style,  with  different  kinds  of  cake,  sandwiches,  cold  drinks, 
tea,  ice  cream  and  candy.  In  the  midst  of  the  ice  cream  a 
Japanese  juggler  came  and  did  some  very  clever  tricks.  He 
stopped  when  we  had  finished  eating,  then  a  beautiful  little 
Japanese  girl  came  into  the  room,  and,  standing  in  the  center 
of  a  great  silk  mat,  sang  in  her  language,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tinkling  pianoforte.  It  all  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale!  After 
this  we  went  about  the  city,  in  the  dusk — and  girls,  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  me.  Everything  was  so  picturesque,  the 
men  and  women  in  their  graceful  costumes,  and  the  fat,  cuddly, 
babies  in  bright  colored  kimonos,  fastened  onto  the  women's 
backs  by  means  of  sashes.  We  went  about  in  rickshaws,  too. 
These  light  things  are  mighty  comfortable,  and  as  they  are  rub- 
ber tired,  and  the  rickshaw  men  wear  sandals,  they  are  almost 
noiseless.  The  streets  are  full  of  them,  and  they  carry  Japanese 
lanterns  at  night — the  paper  kind  that  we  use  for  decorations. 

The  funniest  sight  of  all  in  Japan  was  to  see  men  carrying 
fans !  Imagine  always  having  to  keep  track  of  those  things 
It  roust  be  worse  than  you  all  in  America  trying  not  to  forget 
umbrellas.  But  they  really  are  most  convenient.  The  day  after 
visiting  Mr.  Asano,  when  we  went  to  see  the  bronze  statue  of 
Buddha,  it  was  so  hot,  if  I  hadn't  had  a  huge  fan  I  know  I 
shouldn't  have  survived.  That  same  day  we  went  through  the 
rice  fields — so  green  and  lovely,  with  those  quaint  little  huts 
scattered  here  and  there  each  with  its  tiny  roof  garden. 

"So  far  we  have  had  a  very  pleasant  journey,  except  one 
stormy  day,  the  twelfth  of  August,  somewhere  on  the  Pacific 
]t  really  was  dreadful,  our  steamer  almost  turned  wrong-side-up, 
it  rolled  over  so  far,  then  the  prow  dipped  away  down  into  the 
water  and  came  up  again  throwing  the  water  all  over  the  deck. 
I  really  thought  we  were  going  to  sink  and  when  all  the  children 
got  excited  and  began  crying,  and  grown-ups  got  nervous,  it 
really  was  quite  serious.     This  lasted  more  than  twelve  hours, 
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when  things  gradually  calmed  down  and  continued  so  the  rest 
of  the  time  we  were  on  the  ocean. 

"Dear  me!  My  letter  is  getting  so  fat  I'll  have  to  stop. 
However,  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  more.  You  all  were  adorable 
to  write  me  sueh  delightful  steamer  letters.  But  I  felt  quite 
sad  when  I  read  them  and  remembered  that  I  could  not  join 
you  again  this  fall  at  dear  old  P.  C.  W.  However,  you  all  write 
and  tell  me  of  the  things  you're  doing  and  of  your  good  times, 
for  then,  you  see,  I  can  enjoy  them  too.  But  I  really  must  stop 
or  the  mail  packet  will  leave  this  behind. 

"Lots  and  lots  of  love  to  all,  from 

Always  your  loving  'Kammie.'  " 

The  other  members  of  '18  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  activ- 
ities— from  managing  the  household  to  "managing"'  business 
concerns. 

Rachael  Alexander,  according  to  latest  reports,  was  strolling 
homeward  from  Canada.  By  contemplating  distance  and  Rach- 
ael 's  accustomed  velocity,  we  figure  that  «he  is  about  there  now. 

Mollie  Davidson  undertook  that  intensive  course  in  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  at  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  School, 
and  was  working  at  the  Liberty  Loan  headquarters  during  the 
drive.  She  is  now  employed  by  the  Comptometer  Company  as 
an  instructor. 

Elizabeth  Eggers  has  been  engaged  at  home,  taking  the  place 
of  her  mother,  who  has  been  quite  ill. 

Esther  Evans  is  teaching  in  the  high  school  in  Wellsville, 
Ohio. 

Eulalia  isn't  Eulalia  Fournier  any  more,  for  sometime  during 
July  Mr.  Kenneth  Babbit  induced  her  to  become  the  first  of 
the  class  of  '18  to  change  hers  to  another  name.  We  all  wish 
them  the  utmost  joy  and  happiness. 

Eleanor  Fuller  is  teaching  in  the  McDonald  High  School,  but 
alas,  for  her  specialization  in  Math,  she  is  teaching  but  one 
class  in  that  subject. 

Eleanor  Goldsmit  is  taking  her  brother's  place  in  her  father's 
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business.  She  announced  that  she  was  "starting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  in  order  to  understand  all  the  details." 

Janet  Hill,  last  year's  class  president,  says  she  finds  her 
position  as  private  secretary  to  the  head  of  the  cost  department 
of  the  Duquense  Steel  Foundry  Company,  much  to  her  liking 

Charlotte  Hunker  is  another  teacher  whose  lines  of  special- 
ization have  been  sadly  overlooked,  either  through  the  irony  of 
fate  or  general  heartlessness  of  school  principals.  She  it  at 
Ben  Avon  High  School. 

Emilie  Kates  is  attending  the  Reno  Business  School,  East 
Liberty,  intending  to  enter  the  business  world  shortly. 

Ruth  Kaufman  is  teaching  in  Strongsville,  Ohio,  near  Cleve- 
land, ilfiflj 

Ruth  Logan  is  proving  an  able  instructor  of  children  in  the 
fifth  grade,  in  the  Wilkinsburg  schools. 

Annetta  Marks  is  now  at  home  "keeping  things  straight" 
and  making  herself  useful  doing  Red  Cross  work,  etc. 

Dorothy  Minor  is  going  to  Martin's  Business  College,  to 
perfect  and  increase  her  knowledge  of  the  gentle  art  of  sep- 
arating people  from  their  money.  Her  experience  was  gained 
both  as  class  treasurer  and  business  manager  of  the  Sorosis. 

Kitty  Myers  is  continuing  her  musical  career,  but  has  sub- 
stituted typewriter  keys  for  piano  keys.  It  is  a  very  patriotic 
occupation,  however,  for  she  is  connected  with  the  munitions 
manufacturing  branch  of  the  "Westinghouse  Company. 

Betty  McKenzie  makes  the  third  of  our  girls  who  are  teaching 
in  Ohio.    Betty  is  in  the  grade  schools  at  "Wellsville. 

Josephine  Paul  is  chief  disciplinarian  and  instructor  in  Bot- 
any and  Zoology  at  Bellevue  High  School.  Her  duties  as  last 
year's  Student  Government  president,  enable  Jo  to  rule  her 
subjects  with  considerable  vigor. 

Betty  Sheppard  is  teaching  in  Coraopolis,  partly  in  the  junior 
and  partly  in  the  regular  high  school.  She  leaves  home  daily 
at  6 :30  a.  m. 

Winona  Sterling  has  traveled  far  away  and  is  giving  the 
pupils  of  the  Eustis  High  School,   Florida,  the  benefit  of  the 
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knowledge  she  gained  at  P.  C.  W. 

Martha  Temple  is  head  of  the  French  department  in  the 
Washington,  Pa.,  High  School. 

Lorena  Van  Kirk  is  teaching  at  West  Newton,  Pa. 

Ruth  Long  and  Olive  Wolf  complete  the  list  of  degree  gradu- 
ates, each  being  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  Ligonier  High  School, 

Sara  Shapira  is  in  the  Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Eleanor  Salinger  is  Supervisor  of  girls'  clubs  and  assistant 
to  the  Director  of  girls'  work  at  the  Council  of  Educational 
Alliance,  in  Cleveland,  0. 

Esther  Hartman,  a  graduate  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Service,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Harmar- 
ville  Convelescent  Home. 

Florence  Younkins  has  a  position  in  a  bank  in  Butler,  Pa. 

Gertrude  Hartzell  is  working  in  her  father's  office  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Ruth  Seaman  is  attending  the  Pittsburgh  Musical  Institute 
She  is  the  contralto  soloist  at  the  Wilkinsburg  Baptist  church. 

Mary  Tipper  was  married  in  June.  She  is  now  Mrs.  William 
Lean. 

Estelle  Miller  is  teaching  music  in  Scotdale,  Pa.,  and  continu- 
ing her  studies  in  organ  and  piano  in  the  city. 


EXCHANGES 

''Figs  and  Thistles"  in  the  Smith  College  Monthly,  is  an 
admirably  handled  "shim"  story,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
technique  and  the  standpoint  of  subject  matter.  The  choice  of 
words  is  excellent,  depicting  the  realism  of  the  slums,  yet  omit- 
ting the  grotesque  features  that  so  often  enter  into  stories  of 
this  sort. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  is  even  above  the  excellent 
standard  of  last  year,  which  is  of  especial  note  in  war  times. 
The  editorial,  "The  College  Magazine  in  War  Times"  sets  forth 
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a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  continuing  college  publications 
in  spite  of  war  conditions. 

The  Summer  Activities  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Vassar  Miscel- 
lany Monthly  contains  a  humorous  account  of  farmerette  activ- 
ities, including  their  songs,  which  is  cleverly  handled.  The 
"Middle  Child''  is  a  humorous  account  of  a  common  tragedy — 
the  tragedy  of  being  a  ' ' proper  example ' '  for  the  young,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  "exact  copy"  of  the  older  and  extremely 
proper  members  of  the  family. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 


Here  ' '  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly, ? '  and  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  an  active,  brilliant,  talented,  young  girl,  whose  future 
was  so  promising,  should  be  called  to  lay  aside  her  task. 

Lorna  Burleigh,  of  the  Class  of  1915,  was  an  active  worker 
in  all  College  activities,  but  especially,  as  editor  of  The  Sorosis, 
she  gave  to  the  full  of  those  talents  with  which  she  was  endowed. 
After  graduation  she  spent  a  year  as  Chemistry  Assistant,  in  our 
own  College;  then,  for  two  years,  she  taught  English  and  Latin 
in  the  Cresson  High  School.  Her  executive  ability  was  shown 
in  the  organization  of  the  first  public  library  at  Cresson  and  this 
will  bear  the  frur  f  or'ner  service  to  the  community  indefinitely. 

She  became  if, mnected  with  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Leader  j,d  was  winning  rapid  promotion.  She  had  been 
accepted  by  t:  J  Y.  M.  G.  A.  for  overseas  duty  and  was  to  have 
left  this  month  for  the  leave  areas  of  France. 

From  one  of  her  editorials  to  incoming  students,  quoted  from 
a  former  number  of  The  Sorosis,  we  find  a  paragraph,  typical 
of  her  life,  as  all  who  knew  and  loved  her,  will  testify: 

"We  hope  the  new  girls  will  find  College  the  gateway  to  many 
pleasant  things — lifelong  friendships ;  a  truer  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, music  and  the  wonders  of  science ;  inspiration  to  a  broader, 
deeper  life ;  honest  toil  and  worthy  achievement.  A  set  of  ideals 
is  a  good  thing  with  which  to  start  and  the  resolution  to  keep 
them  bright  and  untarnished.  What  one  looks  for,  one  finds,  to 
a  great  extent,  in  life.  Look  for  the  best  in  College  and  try  to 
realize  early  the  priceless  gifts  your  alma  mater  holds  out  to  you 
— that  is  the  way  to  make  the  most  of  our  happy  days  together." 

As  she  would  wish  it  to  be  "making  the  most  of  our  happy 
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days  together/'  her  memory  will  ever  linger  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  who  were  with  her  here. 

— Louise  Reinecke,  '17. 
*~H 

THE  BIRTHDAY 

STELLA  G.  S.  PERRY 

(A  windy  morning  in  Spring.    A  Mother  and,  later,  a  Nurse  busy 

themselves  gently  in  a  pretty,  modern  nursery.    A  baby  girl 

sleeps  in  a  tiny  white  bed.    Mother  speaks  in  a  low  tone,  not 

to  waken  her.    Budding  branches  outside  the  window.) 
Mother: 

My  baby's  birthday!    Four  bright,  perfect  years! 

God  bless  the  day  and  her !  Bless  all  the  dears 

Who  make  this  earth  a  paradise  for  mothers ! 

Bless  mine  a  little  first  (She  laughs  and  blushes — then  all  the 
others ! 
Voices  outside) : 

Mothers!   Mothers!  Mothers! 
Mother: 

Was  that  an  echo?     Or  did  someone  call? 
(Nurse  enters) 

Good  morning,  Nurse.    She  did  not  wake  at    11; 

She's  sleeping  like  a  kitten  in  the  sun. 

I've  spread  out  all  her  presents,  every  one. 

I  know  she'll  clap  her  hands.     Now,  let's  prepare 

Her  birthday  breakfast.    Are  the  berries  there  % 

It's  early  for  them;  but  she  loves  them  so! 

These  came  from  farther  south.    How  those  winds  blow ! 

You'd  think  that  there  were  voices  in  the  air. 

Is  that  the  special  milk  ?    That  big  glass — there  ! 

She  loves  that  fluted  glass.    What  perfect  milk! 
(Bends  over  the  little  bed) 

Her  skin  has  that  cream  tone — and  soft  as  silk ! 

These  berries  are  no  riper  than  her  lips ; 

Their  stains  are  like  her  pinky  finger-tips. 

Thank  God  for  health  ! 
First  Voice: 

They  were  my  finger-tips 

That  first  those  berries  stained.    A  little  one 

Am  I.  to  pick  them  all  day  in  the  sun. 

So  many  days !  It  makes  my  back  hurt  so ! 

No  wonder  sister  says  I'll  never  grow, 
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Not  even  got  much  bigger  when  I  older — 
For  something  has  turned  over  in  my  shoulder 
From  stooping,  stooping,  stooping  every  day. 
That  baby's  lips  are  red.    You'd  almost  say 
"With  red  of  hers  and  mine.    For  mine  are  white, 
Bat  my  back's  red  enough — the  sun's  so  bright! 

Second  Voice: 

The  sun?    The  sun's  not  hot.    It's  when  you  pass 
The  dreadful  furnace  heat.    I  bore  that  glass 
And  many  others  back  and  forth  all  night. 
My  eyes  were  dizzied  by  the  glaring  light 
That  burst  within  the  blistering  furnace  heat, 
As  back  and  forth  I  dragged  my  aching  feet. 
And  in  the  morning,  when  I  faced  the  dark 
And  cold  drizzle  on  my  homeward  walk, 
It  hurt  my  chest  so ! — 

Mother  : 

What  a  murmuring  wind ! 
Like  fairy  voices  bidding  life  be  kind 
Unto  my  birthday  darling.    Nurse,  ask  "Will 
Please  to  shake  up  the  furnace.     There's  a  chill 
In  the  air  on  these  spring  mornings,  and  my  dear 
Must  not  take  cold. 
(Exit  Nurse) 

Third  Voice: 

Nay,  not  while  I  am  here, 
A  small,  bent  figure  in  the  breathless  hole, 
Breathing  in  dust  and  snorting  out  coal  ; 
From  dawn  to  sunset  in  the  gloomy  haze, 
Never  to  know  the  joys  of  sunny  days, 
A  boy  in  all  but  boyhood,  I  am  here 
To  keep  your  baby  warm. 
(Enter  Nurse) 

Mother : 
I  fear 

She'll  want  to  wear  Aunt  Mary's  gift  today; 
And  it 's  too  lovely  to  be  worn  for  play. 
Is  it  not  sweet?    They  told  us  in  the  store 
'Twas  like  the  frock  a  baby  princess  wore, 
Made  from  the  self-same  model.    And  this  flower 
Gives  such  a  dainty  touch ! 

Fourth  Voice: 
Hour  by  hour, 
In,  out  and  in,  my  weary  needle  went, 
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My  eyes,  my  eyes  are  tired.    I  have  spent 
So  many  hours  sewing*.    I  can't  keep 
Awake  a  minute  longer.    Let  me  sleep ! 
I  do  not  ask  to  play.    No  more !  No  more ! 
The  dress  is  finished.    Put  me  on  the  floor! 

Fifth  Voice  (a  very  infantile  one) : 
I  made  that  wose. 

Fourth  Voice : 

Rose!    She  can't  say  it  right. 

Fifth  Voice: 

But  I  can  make  it.    That  one  took  till  night, 

But  that's  because  I  was  so  tired  then; 

I  made  them  quicker  when  I  twied  again. 

It  looks  so  pwetty  on  that  little  dwess ! 

I'll  have  a  bitrhday — some  day — too — I  guess. 

So  many  little  petals — hard  to  make — 

Fourth  Voice : 

Oh  !  Nothing 's  hard,  if  you  can  keep  awake. 

Sixth  Voice : 

Not  hard?    Not  hard  to  walk  the  endless  day 
Among  the  dashing  shuttles?    Easy,  pray, 
With  burning  eyes,  to  tie  the  whirring  thread 
While  noises  thunder  in  your  whirling  head? 
Rattle  forever  in  your  throbbing  head  ? 
A  cotton  dress !    I  wish  I  wore  it,  dead ! 

Mother: 

The  wind  again !    I  '11  put  the  wee  dress  here 
Among  the  pretty  toys.    She  stirs — my  dear! 

Seventh  Voice: 

I  dressed  the  doll. 

Eighth  Voice: 

And  I  put  on  its  hair. 

Ninth  Voice : 

Those  little  bells!  I  tied  them  all  on  there, 
There  were  so  many  like  them !    When  I  slept 
They  seem  still  jingle- jangling  and  I  kept 
On  waking  up.    So  mother  made  me  take 
Another  boxful — since  I  was  awake. 

Seventh  Voice: 

I  dressed  the  doll.    I'll  not  forget  that  day; 
My  throat  hurt  so !    And  then  I  went  away 
To  such  a  lovely  place !    Wee  beds,  all  white, 
And  kind  blue  ladies  by  yon,  day  and  night, 
To  care  for  you  and  love  you !    But  the  best 
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Of  all  they  did  was  that  they  let  you  rest. 

A  lovely  place !    I  had  diphtheria  then ; 

I  wish  I  had  it  now,  to  go  again. 
Mother : 

They  say  there 's  good  luck  in  a  talking  breeze. 

How  it  does  murmur ! 
An  Angel's  voice: 

Mother !  Unto  these — 
Mother: 

She's  waking,  Nurse,  she's  waking!    Love,  look  here! 

A  gay  and  happy  birthday  to  my  dear ! 
The  Angel's  Voice: 

God  pity  those  with  ears  who  cannot  hear ! 

Pity  the  hearts  whose  very  blessing  smothers 

The  motherhood  that  should  be  blessing  others ! 
Voices  (wailing) : 

0,  Mothers !  Mothers !  Mothers ! 

("The  Sorosis"  is  permitted  to  publish  the  foregoing  poem  by 
The  National   Child  Labor  Committee.) 

.*+*. 


HAPPINESS 

I  had  a  gem  of  thought  beyond  compare 

Upon  a  summer  day; 
But  'spite  of  all  my  jealous  care 

I  lost  it  on  my  way. 
The  jewel,  it  had  vanished, 

I  sought  for  it  in  vain. 
My  greatest  treasure  it  had  been ; 

I  mourned  its  loss  with  pain. 

While  on  my  search  I  met  a  man, 

His  back  with  bundles  bent. 
I  stopped  to  help  him  on  his  way, 

Forgetting  where  I  went ; 
And  lo !  among  the  grasses 

I  saw  a  flash  of  light. 
I  left  his  burdens  to  the  man; 

It  was  my  jewel  bright. 
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But  when  I  searched,  'twas  still  in  vain ; 

I  saw  the  flash  no  more. 
The  gem  I  sought  was  gone  again 

Completely  as  before. 
I  ceased  my  weary  searching ; 

I  heard  a  baby's  cry; 
A  little  one  sat  weeping 

Where  I  was  passing  by. 

I  sat  me  down  to  play  a  bit 

And  dried  the  baby's  eyes. 
I  watched  joy  dawn  within  their  depths 

As  blue  as  summer  skies. 
And  as  he  beamed  and  dimpled, 

His  grief  forgotten  quite, 
My  jewel  lay  beside  me 

And  sparkled  in  the  light !       — Lorna  Burleigh. 


-*+** 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  ATLANTIC  FLEET 

ABROAD 

(Note — The  Sorosis  is  permitted  to  print  the  following  article 

through  the  kindness  of   Chaplain  Maurice  M.  Wither- 

spoon,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Arizona.) 

At  the  start  of  this  article,  we  are  en  route  from  Portland, 
England,  to  Brest,  France  and  have  just  joined,  or  rather  met,  the 
U.  S.  S.  George  "Washington  with  the  Presidential  party  aboard, 
our  duty  being  to  escort  the  party  into  the  harbor  at  Brest.  This 
I  will  fully  describe  later. 

First,  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  the  American  dreadnaught 
squadron  in  European  waters  and  of  my  experiences  aboard  the 
super-dreadnaught,  the  U.  S.  S.  "''Arizona."  For  the  past  year, 
several  of  our  largest  ships  have  been  operating  with  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  under  Admiral  Beatty.  Recently  several  others 
joined!  the  squadron  at  Scappa  Flow,  Scotland,  and  participated 
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in  the  surrender  of  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  November  last,  the  U.  S.  S.  "Arizona"  left  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and  steamed  slowly  through 
Hampton  Roads,  and  headed  her  nose  for  Ireland.  We  traveled 
slowly  and  after  thirteen  days  we  changed  our  course  to  east  by 
south.  Passing  through  the  English  Channel,  we  were  soon  at 
anchor  near  Weymouth  in  the  harbor  of  Portland,  England.  Two 
ships  of  the  squadron  had  arrived  the  day  before  from  Bantry 
Bay,  Ireland,  and  the  following  day  after  our  arrival,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  arrived  from  the  Firth  of  Fourth,  Scotland. 
The  number  of  dreadnaughts  and  super-dreadnaughts  now  as- 
sembled totaled  nine  and  included  the  Arizona,  Oklahoma. 
Nevada,  New  York,  Texas,  Utah,  Arkansas,  Florida  and  Wyom- 
ing, which  presented  a  magnificent  display  of  massive  splendor 
as  they  lay  at  anchor  in  the  historic  harbor  of  Portland.  The 
decks  spotless,  the  sides,  ventilators  and  cage  masts  glistening 
with  coats  of  fresh  slate-colored  paint,  while  the  immense  four- 
teen-inch  guns,  projecting  from  the  gigantic  turrets,  showed 
America 's  naval  strength. 

A  short  distance  back  of  the  harbor  docks,  a  tall  mountain 
rises  abruptly,  on  the  very  top  of  which  is  the  site  of  His  Majesty's 
Prison,  from  which  a  remarkable  view  of  the  old  castles,  the 
harbor  and  Weymouth  may  be  had. 

The  allowance  of  shore  liberty  being  limited,  I  was  only  al- 
lowed a  few  hours  in  which  to  explore  Portland  and  its  old 
historic  points,  but  my  little  visits  took  me  to  Arrowhead  Castle, 
Pennsylvania  Castle,  which  was  built  by  the  son  of  William  Penn, 
the  Castle  of  King  George  III,  the  torpedo  factory  and  the  fort. 
These  were  all  intensely  interesting  but  lack  of  time  afforded  no 
opportunity  to  gather  the  more  important  facts  of  each. 

The  city  of  Weymouth  is  situated  six  miles  from  Portland  and 
is  within  the  harbor's  breakwater.  Here  I  was  granted  twelve 
hours  in  which  to  enjoy  the  resort.  Weymouth  is  one  of  Eng- 
land's popular  summer  resorts  and  has  a  floating  population  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand.  It  greatly  resembles  Redondo,  Cali- 
fornia in  the  lay  of  the  beach  and  is  a  very  picturesque  place, 
with  a  canal  running  through  the  heart  of  the  town.    A  peculiar 
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sight  for  an  American  sailor  was  the  large  trucks  which,  instead 
of  being  driven  by  gas  motors,  are  trailed  behind  small  steam 
locomotives  which  make  very  good  speed  which  make  very  good 
speed  and  resemble  to  a  great  degree  the  American  tractor.  Many 
of  these  I  saw  later  in  London.  The  streets  are  exceedinly  narrow 
and  as  there  are  no  street  cars,  cabs  are  plentiful.  An  unfamiliar 
sight  to  the  eye  of  the  curious,  pleasure-seeking  "Gob,"  was  the 
sight  of  so  many  women  riding  bicycles.  The  Pavilion,  which  is 
the  largest  theatre  and  used  by  stock  companies,  was  turned  over 
to  the  American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  use  as  a  "hang-out"  for  the 
sailors  while  ashore.  This  detachment  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers 
and  entertainers  were  sent  from  London  to  care  for  the  sailors 
while  the  fleet  visited  Portland  and  Weymouth.  We  surely 
would  have  had  a  miserable  time  without  their  assistance.  When 
we  were  hungry  they  served  us  with  sandwiches,  cocoa  and  cakes, 
gave  us  a  show,  and  for  two  hours  each  day  held  a  dance  at  which 
the  younger  set  of  Weymouth  were  cordially  invited.  In  all,  a 
good  time  for  everyone  was  attained.  The  fleet  is  very  grateful 
to  the  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  and  everyone  aboard  our  ship  is  glad  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  War  Relief  Fund. 

A  few  days  ago,  some  fifteen  hundred  of  us  collected  from 
the  various  ships,  boarded  a  special  train  in  Portland  for  a  three 
day  leave  in  London.  The  cars  were  those  one  often  sees  in  the 
"movies"  back  home — seats  running  "thwartwise"  with  parti- 
tions for  the  backs.  In  these  we  jammed  and  huddled,  it  mattered 
not  how,  just  so  we  all  reached  London.  They  coupled  on  three 
funny  looking  engines  and  we  sped  away  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  beautiful  English  landscape. 

To  have  you  comprehend  and  picture  the  grazing  cattle  in 
green  dells  as  I  saw  them,  is  beyond  my  descriptive  ability.  In 
all  the  distance  I  never  saw  a  spot  of  ground  that  lacked  a  green 
covering  of  grass.  The  fields,  valleys  and  knolls  wore  a  covering 
of  green,  fringed  and  separated  by  neatly  trimmed  hedges.  Here 
and  there  peacefully  grazed  a  flock  of  sheep  or  a  few  fine  looking 
dairy  stock  which  loitered  beneath  the  over-hanging  branches  of 
ivy-covered  trees.  Yes,  it  was  a  scene  which  surpassed  any  of  our 
own  meadows  and  one  not  to  be  soon  forgotten. 
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Arriving  in  London  at  the  Paddington  Station  at  seven  P;.  M., 
we  were  met  by  an  army  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  folk  who  escorted  us  to 
several  sleeping  quarters  within  the  city  where  we  obtained  a  bed 
for  the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  (twenty- four  cents  American), 
with  information  to  call  elsewhere  for  our  meals,  but  owing  to  the 
food  shortage  in  London  and  the  fact  that  the  restaurants  with 
their  scanty  rations  do  not  open  until  nine-thirty  A.  M.,  it  stood 
to  reason  that  the  "Eagle  Hut"  was  to  be  our  rendezvous. 

Situated  at  the  end  of  Kingsway  and  the  Strand,  what  is 
known  as  the  "Eagle  Hut"  is  simply  an  extensively  large  portable 
American  Y.  M.  0-  A.  for  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  consists  of  a 
large  dining  room  seating  about  a  thousand,  with  cafeteria  serv- 
ice; an  auditorium  with  seating  capacity  for  fifteen  hundred; 
spacious  reading  and  writing  rooms  with  pianos,  a  canteen  and 
a  large  fire-place.  But  what  most  pleases  the  "gob"  is  the  serv- 
ice he  receives  throughout  the  "hut"  from  the  ever-smiling  Amer- 
ican women. 

London  may  be  thought  of  as  a  city  much  like  our  great  met- 
ropolis on  account  of  its  great  size  and  population,  but  this  would 
be  far  from  correct.  London  is  much  different  than  any  of  our 
big  cities.  The  average  height  of  the  biuldings  is  about  five 
stories;  the  streets  are  very  much  congested  with  traffic  on  ac- 
count of  the  average  narrowness,  but  are  not  hampered  by  street 
cars  as  the  city  has  very  few  surface  cars.  The  tramway  runs 
under  the  streets  and  there  is  also  a  very  good  subway  service 
(called  the  underground)  much  like  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  old  London 
and  was  followed  by  the  plague  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
owners  of  city  property  built  the  buildings  where  they  pleased 
and  argued  over  namnig  the  streets  as  each  wanted  to  perpetuate 
his  name.  Te  result  of  all  this  is  the  narrow,  crooked  streets  with 
different  names  every  few  blocks  which  makes  it  the  most  diffi- 
cult city  in  the  world  to  get  around  in. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning  things  began  to  stir  at 
the  "Hut"  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  guides  were  detailed  to  show  us  his- 
toric London.  Each  guide  was  alotted  about  thirty  sailors  and  the 
parties  started  in  different  directions  to  avoid  crowding  at  points 
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of  interest.  My  friend  and  I  edged  ourselves  into  a  party  guided 
by  a  very  intelligent  man  who's  knowledge  of  London  and  its 
history  was  very  thorough. 

After  leaving  the  ' "  Birdsnest, ' '  as  everyone  called  the  ' '  Hut, ' ' 
we  walked  down  Kingsway  a  few  blocks  (Englanders  say  "turn- 
ings" instead  of  blocks).  Turning  off  Kingsway  we  passed 
through  the  Old  London  Wall  and  soon  were  on  Westminster 
Road  and  stood  in  front  of  "Ye  Old  Curiosity  Shoppe,"  still  pre- 
served from  the  time  of  the  famous  writer,  Charles  Dickens.  The 
little  wooden  structure  is  situated  among  large  buildings  right 
on  the  crook  of  the  road.  Its  yellow  and  dusty  appearance  with 
the  two  windows  covered  with  hanging  cobwebs,  gave  one  the 
impression  that  it  had  been  long  neglected. 

I  mentally  reviewed  some  of  Dickens '  works  as  our  little  party 
strode  on  to  the  next  place  of  interest.  We  walked  through  a 
narrow  street  which  the  guide  informed  us  was  called  "Bomb" 
street,  so-called  from  the  fact  that  when  the  German  planes  were 
bombing  London,  they  never  failed  to  hit  this  street.  The  win- 
dows had  all  been  shattered  and  the  stone  sides  of  the  buildings 
were  marred  by  the  death  dealing  shrapnel  bombs. 

Soon  we  came  to  the  large  Law  Courts  which  are  surrounded 
by  a  high  iron  fence  with  sentries  posted  at  the  entrances.  The 
several  buildings  are  connected  by  very  beautiful  spans  and  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  buildings  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
We  passed  through  the  main  entrance  and  strolled  dlown  the  long 
artistic  corridors,  passing  now  and  then  through  velvet  curtained 
arches  to  view  the  many  court  rooms.  We  were  ushered  into  the 
largest  court  room  by  a  care-taker  and  were  then  informed  that 
we  stood  within  the  room  where  the  notorious  Dr.  Cripen  was 
tried.  The  room,  though  being  the  largest  of  the  lot,  was  only 
some  seventy-five  feet  square  with  a  small  balcony  for  the  public. 
The  wood  work,  as  in  all  of  Christopher  Wren's  designs,  was  very 
artistic,  especially  the  chairs  for  the  judges.  Three  judges  always 
preside  at  a  court  hearing.  Before  leaving  the  room  we  were  told 
the  story  of  Cripen,  of  how  he  murdered  his  wife  for  a  young 
girl  and  tried  to  escape  to  Canada,  was  returned  and  tried.  We 
took  turns  standing  in  the  box  where  he  received  his  sentence  and 
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where  other  noted  criminals  had  heard  their  death  sentence  read. 
It  was  all  very  interesting  for  it  had  an  ancient  air  so  different 
from  our  courts  of  justice  in  the  states.  It  seemed  that  the  of- 
ficials with  they  grey  wigs  regarded  us  with  even  greater  suriosity 
than  we  looked  upon  their  historic  rooms.  As  we  left  the  build- 
ings we  made  note  of  the  big  excavation  in  the  pavement  caused 
by  a  bomb  last  July.  The  German  raider  missed  his  target  by 
less  than  a  foot  and  down  the  side  of  the  building  could  be  traced 
the  course  of  the  missle  as  it  knocked  the  corners  off  the  stones. 

Prom  here  we  walked  several  "turnings,"  passing  the  big 
home  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company.  Finally  we 
entered  the  old  church  of  St.  Andrews.  The  church  is  of  moderate 
size,  built  of  stone  as  are  all  of  the  noted  buildings  of  Old  London, 
covered  with  vines  and  moss.  The  interior  is  elegant  and  of  a 
pure  English  style.  During  the  Plague,  over  a  thousand  funerals 
were  held  in  this  church  daily.  In  this  church  the  Mayor  wor- 
ships and  the  altar  is  the  most  beautiful  in  the  city  After  thor- 
oughly viewing  the  church  we  left  and  our  course  brought  us  to 
another  court  building  of  still  greater  age  than  the  first. 

"Old  Bailey"  as  it  is  known.,  looks  just  as  old  as  its  name 
suggests.  I  do  not  quite  rememner  some  of  the  incidents  that 
have  happened  there,  but  know  that  it  was  called  the  "Execution 
Court."  If,  within  its  walls,  a  man  was  sentenced  to  death,  he 
met  his  doom  before  leaving  the  court  building.  The  Union  Jack 
flies  at  the  tall  staff  when  court  is  in  session. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedra]  was  next,  and  on  the  side  street  opposite 
the  great  building  were  many  stores.  It  was  in  front  of  one.  of 
these  that  we  paused  and  were  told  to  "look  it  over  good."  I 
noticed  it  was  a  dry-goods  and  novelty  store  and  that  over  the 
door  was  a  large  sign  which  bore  the  names  of  "Hitchcock  & 
Williams."  "We  halted  on  the  stone  steps  of  St.  Paul's  and  here, 
amongst  hundreds  of  tame  pigeons,  our  guide  told  us  the  story 
of  Hitchcock  &  "Williams.  "Williams,  as  you  know,  was  the  found- 
er of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  in  the  long  ago,  was  employed  by  Hitch- 
cock in  the  little  store  I  have  mentioned.  This  man  Hitchcock,  it 
seems,  was  a  man  of  no  Christian  faith.  "Williams,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  good  Christian.    He  told  Hitchcock  that  if  he  could 
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Christopher  Wren  issued  an  order  that  no  stone  should  leave 
the  quarries  other  than  for  use  in  the  Cathedral.  Thirty-five, 
years  passed  ere  the  Cathedral  was  fully  completed. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  we  walked  under  the  world-renowned 
London  Bridge.  It  showed  no  signs  of  collapsing  as  the  little 
ditty  goes  "London  Bridge  "Is  Falling  Down."  This  bridge,  one 
may  think,  is  over  a  river,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  bridge 
is  simply  an  arch  over  a  street  and  over  which  runs  another 
street.  This  is  the  original  London  Bridge  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  the  little  song  of  long  ago.  The  modern  London  Bridge 
is  a  beautiful  concrete  structure  over  the  River  Thames. 

Passing  under  the  old  arch  we  entered  one  of  Lyon's  many 
restaurants  and  for  lunch  were  served  sausages,  mashed  potatoes, 
bread,  tea  and  jam.  Feeling  much  better  after  the  rest,  and  hav- 
ing taken  care  of  the  inner  man,  we  again  hiked  on,  this  time 
stopping  on  the  old  Tower  Bridge. 

The  bridge  is  a  very  unique  structure  with  two  nicely  matched 
towers  from  which  is  derives  its  name.  On  the  top  of  the  towers 
are  the  anti-aircraft  guns  which,  during  the  air  raids  on  London 
last  July,  performed  splendid  work.  For  three  successive  days 
they  fired  nearly  three  hundreds  shots  per  day  and  scored  hit 
after  hit. 

Our  real  object  of  being  on  the  bridge  was  to  view  the  nearby 
"Mystery''  ship  of  the  British  Navy  and  also  one  of  the  late 
type  of  German  U-boats  lately  taken  from  the  Germans.  The 
■"Mystery"  ship  was  moored  close  to  the  bridge  and  we  took 
close  observation  of  her  design.  She  is  a  ship  of  ordinary 
(( tramp"  size  and  outwardly  has  the  exact  appearance  of  any 
merchant  ship.  The  object  of  this  ship  was  a  clever  one.  "With 
her  Navy  crew  wearing  civilian  clothes  she  sailed  the  high  seas 
without  a  flag.  Should  a  German  sub  make  an  appearance,  her 
upper  bulwarks  or  sides  would  drop  down  thus  exposing  a  number 
of  guns  that  would  very  quickly  send  Mr.  Fritz 's  U-boat  to  etern- 
ity. 

"We  could  not  board  the  U-boat  but  recognized  it  as  a  very 
late  type  as  its  large  disappearing  guns  were  apparently  quite 
new.    Several  of  this  type  left  Portland  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
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United  States,  the  crews  being  men  of  our  own  Navy  transferred 
from  some  of  our  submarines  operating  in  European  waters. 

Leaving  the  end  of  the  Tower  Bridge  we  entered  the  big  iron 
gates  of  the  historic  old  Tower  of  London.  The  Tower  covers 
an  area  of  eighteen  acres  and  within  the  gardens,  is  encircled  by 
a  wide  and  deep  moat,  now  dry.  The  Tower  is  no  longer  a  place 
of  military  strength.  Having  served  in  years  gone  by  as  a  fort- 
ress, a  palace  and  a  prison,  many  styles  of  architecture  may  be 
found  within  its  walls.  I  cannot  describe  everything  I  saw  here 
but  will  briefly  tell  of  the  most  interesting. 

First  we  came  to  the  "Tower  Green"  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  small  space  paved  with  granite  which  marks  the  spot  where 
once  stood  the  scaffold  where  Lords,  Queens  and  Countesses  were 
beheaded,  their  bodies  being  buried  within  St.  Peter's  Chapel. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  married  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley  and  was  Queen  of  England  for  nine  days.  Lord 
Dudley  was  beheaded  while  she  watched  from  the  window  of 
the  Kings'  House  then  she  was  led  down  and  beheaded.  The 
Dudley  Conspiracy  was  put  to  an  end  in  1554. 

Next  we  went  into  the  White  Tower  and  viewed  the  old  arm- 
ors of  all  descriptions  which  were  arranged  for  public  inspection 
by  the  late  Curator  in  1915.  In  the  armories  we  noted  the  arms 
and  armors  of  King  Henry  VIII  and,  entering  the  Dungeons,  we 
were  told  the  tale  how,  when  the  tide  rose,  the  prisoners  drowned 
within  the  dungeons.  Turning  to  the  left  we  passed  through  an 
opening  cut  in  the  wall  called  "Little  Ease."  When  a  prisoner 
seemed  to  be  taking  life  too  easy  to  suit  the  jailer  he  was  bound 
and  tortured  within  the  opening,  thus  the  name  "Little  Ease." 
Should  the  prisoner  become  too  cramped  and  numb,  he  was  taken 
out  and  tied  hand  and  foot,  then  placed  in  a  stretching  machine. 
This  contraption  consists  of  two  windlasses  between  which  the 
man  was  laid,  the  ropes  from  his  wrists  being  wound  around 
one  windlass,  from  his  feet  around  the  other.  In  this  manner, 
when  the  windlasses  are  turned  in  opposite  directions,  the  pris- 
oner's body  was  cleared  of  the  ground  and  so  stretched  until  his 
arms  and  legs  were  pulled  out  of  place. 

We  passed  through  the  Sub-Crypt  and  going  up  circular  stairs 
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mund  and  St.  Nicholas  with  their  ancient  tombs — all  of  famous 
English  characters.  Turning  to  our  right  again,  we  came  to:  the 
long  south  aisle,  better  known  as  St.  Margaret's  Chapel.  This 
aisle  contains  the  large  artistic  tombs  of  Margaret  Lennox,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  Margaret  Beaufort.  It  is  said  that  within  the 
vault  with  Queen  Mary  of  Scots,  lay  the  remains  of  nearly  fifty 
of  the  unfortunate  Stuart  line.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  you  will 
remember  was  beheaded  by  her  cousin,  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
son  of  Mary,  James  I,  hed  her  tomb  built  in  1612  in  likeness  to 
Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb  and  the  masterful  art  of  the  famous 
sculptor  Pietro  Torrifiano  from  Florence,  is  here  very  minutely 
displayed.  On  the  altar  step  may  be  read  the  inscriptions  of  those 
in  the  vault  beneath:  Charles  II,  Mary  II  and  Queen  Anne. 

From  the  south  aisle  we  entered  the  central  chapel  or  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII,  and  walking  to  the  far  end  beyond  the  tomb 
of  Henry,  we  viewed  the  impressive  magnificence  of  the  room 
with  its  beautiful  carved  canopies  and  hanging  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  Bath.  Behind  the  altar  was  the  magnificent  bronze 
grille  which  enclosed  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII  and  Elizabeth  of 
York  and  displays  of  the  family  badges  of  which  Henry  was  so 
proud,  including  the  Dragon  of  Wales,  the  Greyhound,  the  Tudor 
Rose,  etc.  The  tomb  is  of  black  marble  delicately  carved,  and 
upon  it  lie  the  effigies  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  These  are  also 
the  work  of  Torrigiano. 

At  the  end  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  as  it  is  also  called,  are  four 
smaller  chapels,  forming  a  semi-circle,  and  the  end  of  the  Abbey. 
"Within  these  chapels  are  monuments  and  tombs  of  the  Duke  of 
Lennox,  Antoine  Phillippe,  John  Bradshaw  and  others. 

We  then  entered  the  north  aisle  or  Elizabeth  Chapel.  A  short 
distance  within  stands  a  fine  monument  to  Lord  Halifax  and  at 
the  foot  lies  Joseph  Addison.  Then  comes  the  splendid  tomb  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  which  is  not  as  magnificent  as  the  tomb  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  viewed  in  the  south  aisle.  On  the  end  is  an  in- 
scription, which  translated  reads :  ' '  Tennants  alike  of  throne  and 
grave,  we  sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  lie  sleeping  here  in  hope 
of  resurrection." 

Passing  through  the  north  aisle  we  entered  the  most  sacred 
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part  of  the  Abbey.  The  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  is 
where  the  coronations  of  Kings  take  place.  Opposite  the  altar 
against  the  fifteenth  century  screen,  stands  the  Coronation  Chair 
with  the  State  Sword  and  Shield  beside  it.  Beneath  the  seat  is 
the  famous  Stone  of  Scone.  In  1914  an  attempt  to  destroy  it  was 
made  by  attaching  a  bomb  which  proved  to  be  a  failure  and  was 
probably  the  work  of  a  German  spy.  The  Stone  of  Scone,  it  is 
said,  is  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel  when 
he  dreamed  of  the  ladder  ascending  to  Heaven  with  angels  walk- 
ing up  and  down  it,  and  which  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Scota 
daughter  of  Pharaoh. 

Around  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward  and  the  altar,  are  the 
beautifully  carved  tombs  of  Purbeck  marble,  some  with  finely 
carved  effigies.  The  first  we  came  to  was  that  of  Philippa  of 
Hainault,  then  to  the  monument  of  Edward  III  and  the  tombs  of 
Richard  II  and  his  Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia;  the  tomb  of  Ed- 
ward I,  remarkable  for  its  absence  of  ornamentation  and  with 
the  inscription  "Pactum  Serva;"  tombs  of  Edward  III,  Eleanor 
of  Castille,  Henry  V  and  the  gorgeo.us  tomb  of  Henry  VIII. 

Leaving  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  Nave,  or  the  other  end  of  the  chapel,  pausing  in  front 
of  the  choir  loft  to  view  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  Rose  Win- 
dow over  the  south  transcept.  In  the  center  of  the  Nave  were 
the  graves  of  Lords  and  the  one  of  interest  to  me  was  that  of 
David  Livingstone. 

As  time  had  rapidly  passed  during  our  visit  to  the  Abbey,  we 
left  the  Nave  hurriedly  by  way  of  the  Abbot's  Courtyard  and, 
crossing  the  Avenue  we  viewed  the  long,  low  and  artistically 
pinnacled  buildings  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  "We  could  not 
obtain  permission  to  view  the  interior  and  owing  to  the  late 
hour,  we  returned  to  the  "Hut"  well  satisfied  with  our  day's 
tour,  and  full  of  expectancy  of  the  morrow  when  we  were  to  visit 
Buckingham  Palace  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Arriving  at  "Eagle  Hut"  with  an  appetite  of  a  wild  man,  my 
friend  and  I  patronized  the  dining  room  and  proceeded  to 
"scoff."  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  a  sailor  can  eat  more  than 
any  other  human,  and  by  the  look  on  the  face  of  the  little  Eng- 
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lish  waitress,  she  probably  thought  we  were  going  to  "down" 
all  the  groceries  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  felt  quite  a  bit  better 
after  our  wholesome  repast  and  strolled  into  one  of  the  theaters 
on  the  Strand  where,  to  our  amazement,  everyone  was  sipping 
tea. 

That  night  we  were  escorted  to  a  large  court  building  to  sleep. 
This  was  only  a  short  distance  from  the  "Hut,"  being  in  Picca- 
dilly Circus  on  the  Strand.  We  learned  that  it  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  old  court  building  that  it  was  ever 
used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  purely  official  cause. 
The  center  aisle  was  very  wide  with  an  exceedingly  high  cover- 
ing and  with  tall  pillars  on  either  side.  At  the  far  end,  some  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  entrance,  was  a  long  counter  temporarily 
erected  and  behind  which  stood  several  American  Red  Cross 
nurses.  I  lost  sight  of  my  friend  in  the  midst  of  the  scrambling 
sailors,  but  managed  to  squeeze  myself  into  line.  First,  I  was 
issued  a  package  of  Camel  cigarettes  for  which  I  started  to  pay 
but  was  informed  that  what  the  Red  Cross  does  for  the  "boys" 
is  all  free.  Next  a  lady  handed  me  a  bar  of  chocolate ;  next,  a 
piece  of  cake  and  a  sandwich,  and  last  but  not  least,  I  was  served 
with  a  cup  of  what  we  call  "swell  Java"  containing  sugar,  (a 
rare  luxury  in  London.  After  this  little  feast  I  met  my  friend 
again  and  we  got  into  another  line  where  we  were  issued  a  mat- 
tress and  blanket,  afterwards  parking  ourselves  out  in  the  aisle 
for  a  good  night's  "snooze." 

The  next  two  days  were  very  drizzly  and  we  spent  our  time 
around  the  "Bird's  Nest"  meeting  friends  and  conversing  with 
Canadians  fresh  from  the  front.  Their  tales  were  instantly  in- 
teresting and  revealed  the  awful  horrors  of  this  great  war.  On 
the  fourth  morning  we  returned  to  Portland  by  Mie  special  train 
and  boarded  our  respective  ships. 

I  have  already  acquainted  you  with  the  massive  splendor  of 
the  nine  American  dreadnaughts  lying  at  anchor  in  Portland 
Harbor,  England,  so  there  is  no  reed  of  fu!ly  describing  the  sight 
exhibited  by  the  fleet  as  they  slowly  steamed  through  the  gates 
of  the  stone  breakwater,  on  which  stood  hundreds  of  English 
marines  cheering  a  farewell. 
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In  two  columns  we  started  westward  out  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. The  next  morning  at  nine  we  met  a  flotilla  of  destroyers, 
which  were  spread  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  from  North  to 
South.  About  half  an  hour  later,  amid  another  flotilla  of  de- 
stroyers, loomed  the  hugh  bulk  of  the  gigantic  transport  George 
Washington  and  the  super-dreadnaught  U.  S.  S.  ''Pennsylvania." 

The  fleet  at  once  turned  about  and  iwth  every  sailor  in  dress 
uniform  "manning  the  rail"  each  ship,  fired  the  National  Salute 
of  twenty-one  guns  as  the  George  Washington,  preceded  by  the 
1'ennsylvania,  bearing  the  presidential  party  and  flying  the  Pres- 
ident 's  Flag,  plied  in  between  the  two  columns  of  battleships.  It 
was  thus  that  after  the  meeting  of  the  President,  the  fleet  steamed 
into  Brest,  France,  with  the  Presidential  party,  the  first  occur- 
ance  of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  one  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Steaming  through  the  strait  in  single  formation,  the  George 
Washington  dropped  behind  and  as  soon  as  the  ueet  entered  the 
harbor,  they  formed  two  columns  with  bows  to  seaward  and 
anchored,  thus  forming  a  line  for  the  passage  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington. The  respective  crews  again  "manned  the  rail"  and  as 
the  George  Washington  slowly  plowed  her  way  past,  preceded 
by  swiftly  gliding  destroyers,  President  Wilson  and  his  wife 
could  be  seen  standing  on  the  bridge  of  the  transport  as  he  waved 
his  hat  in  response  to  the  cheers  of  the  thousands  of  sailors  aboard 
the  ships. 

The  welcome  bur  President  received  on  landing  in  Brest  was 
most  enthusiastic.  Thousands  of  French  inhabitants,  among 
which  were  mingled  many  American  sailors  and  soldiers,  lined 
the  streets  and  cheered  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  next  day  after  our  arrival  at  Brest,  we  departed  for  the 
United  States,  the  Pennsylvania  as  flagship  for  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  joining  the  fleet  and  returning  with  us.  Of  course, 
homeward  was  via  the  Azores  Islands  which  we  passed  on  the 
third  day  out  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  cruise  we  steamed 
into  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  anchored  in  berths  assigned 
in  North  River,  December  26,  1918. 
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MYSELF  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  SOCIAL  REGENERATION 

Dad  had  succeeded  in  convincing  mother  that  she  should  ac- 
company him  on  a  business  trip,  which  would  keep  them  in  the- 
East  for  a  week  at  least,  and  as  I  had  not  been  feeling'  particu- 
larly well  after  the  hustle  of  commencement,  I  was  left  at  home 
with  strict  instructions  to  rest. 

I  don't  claim  to  be  unusually  energetic,  but  resting  was  one 
of  the  diversions  I  had  never  particularly  cultivated,  and  as  most 
of  my  friends  were  out  of  town  or  occupying  themselves  with 
social  gayeties  that  had  been  forbidden  me,  life  after  a  few  days 
of  rosy  luxury,  became  distinctly  boring,  and  I  decided  to  run 
up  to  the  country  for  a  few  days.  There  were  some  plants  which 
I  had  set  out  in  the  fall,  and  these  might  need  attention,  while 
there  was  a  new  dog,  Chick o,  that  I  had  never  seen. 

The  house  was  always  open,  so  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
send  word,  and  as  the  trip  was  rather  long  and  tiresome  I  would 
stop  over  night  at  Landon  and  visit  a  little  with  the  Marcy's,  as 
I  had  been  so  often  invited. 

"With  all  this  decided  upon,  it  was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
I  settled  into  the  train,  which  I  hoped  would  carry  me  to  excite- 
ment a  little  more  potent  than  I  could  derive  from  any  repetition 
of  Jane's  tales  concerning  the  selfishness  of  Dick,  who  Jane  felt 
did  not  assume  his  full  share  of  the  work. 

Filled  with  these  thoughts  of  domestic  triviatities  and  the 
burden  of  a  household  which  I  felt  I  was  escaping,  I  gazed  rather 
listlessly  out  of  the  window  at  the  flying  fields  and  hedges,  but 
gradually  all  my  attention  became  centered  upon  the  familiar 
landscape,  and  it  was  not  until  night  had  shut  out  my  fields  and 
we  were  nearing  Landon,  that  I  first  saw  her.  Rather  I  seemed 
to  feel  her  presence,  and  when  I  turned  to  look,  there  beside  me 
was  a  small,  dark  child,  who  answered  my  astonished  stare  with 
an  innocent  smile,  and  murmured  confidingly,  "I  love  you." 

Strange  that  I  hadn't  seen  her  before,  but  she  must  have 
strayed  away  from  some  parent  or  nurse  and  I  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  notice  my  fellow  passengers.  The  train  only  went 
one  stop  beyond  Landon  and  there  was  not  much  travel  this  time 
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of  the  year;  in  fact  there  were  now  but  two  other  occupants  of 
the  coach,  a  man  of  uncertain  years,  engrossed  in  some  magazine 
of  finance,  and  an  old  lady  who  was  nodding  in  her  chair.  De- 
termining upon  the  man  as  the  probable  sponsor  for  the  child, 
1  left  my  seat  and  in  some  embarrassment  I  put  my  question :  ■ '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  do  you  happen  to  have  lost  a  little  girl?" 

"No,  certainly  not,  I  have  seen  no  little  girl." 

A  rebuff  certainly — but  he  hadn't  likely  seen  much  but  his 
old  journal,  and  1  mentally  catalogued  him  as  a  crabbed  old 
bachelor,  while  I  gently  shook  the  nice  old  lady  who  must  be  the 
child's  grandmother.  "I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  think 
your  little  granddaughter — " 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  She  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  "Do  I  look  like 
a  grandmother?" 

"But  the  little  girl,"  I  stumbled. 

' '  T  know  of  no  little  girl,  and  if  I  did  I  would  teach  her  some 
manners,  as  they  did  when  I  was  a  child,"  announced  the  old 
lady  grimly. 

Somewhat  dazed  I  returned  to  my  seat  and  demanded  of  the 
child:  "Tell  me,  dear,  what  is  your  name  and  where  is  your 
mama  ? ' ' 

"My  name  is  Theo  and  I  haven't  any  other  mama,"  she  mur- 
mured, and  again  "I  love  you.'"  Here  was  a  predicament.  Sure- 
ly the  child  had  been  left  behind  by  her  parents,  who  must  now 
be  searching  for  her  frantically,  but  as  we  had  reached  London  I 
saw  nothing  else  but  to  accept  my  position  of  adopted  guardian 
until  someone  should  appear  to  claim  the  child.  I  had  thought 
that  I  would  go  to  a  hotel  for  the  night  and  call  the  Marcey's  the 
next  morning  and  under  the  circumstance  I  was  glad  that  this 
had  been  my  plan. 

After  sending  a  telegram  concerning  the  child's  whereabouts 
and  safety,  I  took  a  taxi  for  the  Penn,  but  it  wasn't  until  I  had 
reached  the  hotel  that  a  new  and  unpleasant  thought  struck  me. 
I  didn't  wish  a  single  room,  but  adjoining  rooms  for  myself  and 
the  child.  The  clerk  looked  at  me  oddly  and  I  heard  him  talking 
as  we  moved  away.  The  child  must  be  three  years  old,  and  I,  in 
spite  of  lofty  degree,  did  not  feel  nor  appear  so  old  as  I  really 
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was,  while  it  was  one  of  my  peculiarities  never  to  wear  rings  es- 
pecially when  traveling.  If  only  the  child  weren't  so  clinging 
and  affectionate.  I  told  myself  that  I  certainly  did  not  care  what 
a  hotel  clerk  might  think,  but  still  the  annoyance  lingered,  and 
even  as  I  put  Theo  to  bed,  my  mind  was  busy  suggesting  em- 
barrassing questions  and  situations.  It  was  with  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief to  have  breakfast  in  my  rooms  the  next  morning,  and  even 
the  child's  lack  of  appetite  failed  to  disturb  me.  Poor  little  thing, 
she  would  eat  nothing  and  must  be  mourning  her  lost  parents, 
but  surely,  by  this  time,  they  were  on  their  way  to  reclaim  their 
daughter. 

What  was  my  consternation,  then  to  learn  that  my  telegram 
had  brought  no  inquiries.  Something  must  be  done.  I  could  not 
take  the  child  home  with  me,  for  anyone  interested  in  her  would 
expect  to  find  her  in  the  vicinity. 

There  was,  as  I  knew,  an  orphanage  in  the  city,  and  after 
breakfast  I  sought  an  interview  with  the  matron.  I  told  her  the 
story  quite  frankly  and  asked  that  she  provide  immediate  and 
temporary  care  for  the  child  until  it  might  be  turned  over  to  its 
parents. 

This,  I  thought  would  prove  an  easy  solution  to  my  problem, 
but  the  woman,  it  seemed,  had  heard  many  such  tales  as  mine.  All 
sorts  of  recommendations  and  red  tape  were  necessary,  and  I 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  matron  was  certain  that  I  was 
the  child's  mother,  seeking  to  shift  my  responsibilities.  Her1  at- 
titude angered  me,  but  I  would  try  yet  another  course.  My 
father,  I  knew,  had  contributed  largely  to  the  Children's  Service 
Bureau,  located  in  the  town,  and  surely  they  could  do  something. 
I  repeated  my  story  and  was  met  with  a  long  ethical  argument 
which  I  found  touching  in  the  extreme,  until  suddenly  I  realized 
that  the  under-lying  drift  of  this  elaborate  appeal  was:  "The 
child  and  the  mother  should  be  kept  together."  Why,  in  my 
confident  youth  I  had  further  proclaimed  that  where  moral  re- 
sponsibility was  lacking  in  the  mother's  heart,  it  should  be 
aroused  and  her  natural  affection  kindled  for  her  child !  Heav- 
ens, they  were  applying  this  to  me !  Yes,  the  little  girl  must  be 
adorable  at  three,  and  so  affectionate     She  would  grow  into  a 
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great  comfort  and  companion  !  If  I  were  willing  to  keep  the  child 
with  me !  Horrors !  I  escaped,  but  I  have  never  know  just  how 
I  refrained  from  murder. 

I  had  thought  it  easier  not  to  call  the  Marcey's  until  I  should 
have  completed  all  arrangements  concerning  the  child,  but  now 
I  hesitated.  I  had  not  seen  the  family  for  some  years,  as  they 
had  only  returned  to  their  old  home  within  the  past  winter,  and 
evidently  any  attempt  at  explanation  upon  my  part  immediately 
branded  me  as  having  something  to  explain.  The  truth  was  so 
perfectly  obvious,  the  explanation  so  entirely  plausible,  that  evi- 
dently was  especially  adapted  to  arousing  suspicion  I  was 
tired  of  all  explanation  and  I  determined  to  call  Betty  Marcey 
and  tell  her  I  was  passing  thru  her  town  but  would  have  no  time 
to  stop  and  see  her.  Betty's  voice  coming  over  the  wire  flatly 
refused  to  consider  sucha  possibility  — she  would  take  "Chum," 
her  machine,  and  be  around  in  a  jiffy.  Jack  was  just  back  from 
France  and  I  simply  must  see  her  big  brother !  This  threw  me 
into  a  panic.  I  didn't  fear  any  horrible  suspicions  here  but  I 
knew  how  Jack  would  laugh  and  in  my  present  state  of  nerves 
I  felt  I  couldn't  stand  that. 

I  would  come  up  to  the  house,  I  told  Betty,  although  I  would 
have  to  hurry.  I  wanted1  to  see  her  mother  again  and  I  said  the 
walk  would  do  me  good. 

My  next  action  I  don 't  try  to  defend  at  all — it  is  indefensible, 
but  I  was  desperate.  Deliberately  I  determined  to  abandon  the 
child.  I  would  leave  her  in  the  hotel  and  someone  would  care 
for  her.  Probably  her  parents  were  on  their  way  now ;  anyway, 
I  wasn't  responsible  for  her  and  I  felt  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
my  resources. 

Hurrying  from  the  hotel  I  almost  ran  to  my  friend's  house, 
where  I  know  my  conduct  was  puzzling  in  the  extreme  to  the 
family  who  had  known  me  as  rather  sober  and  quiet.  I  laughed 
wildly,  talked  incessantly,  and  I  fear  I  was  almost  rude  to  Mrs. 
Marcey's  gentle  question  as  to  whether  I  had  not  been  well. 

Did  she  suspect  something?  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  murderer 
—  -what  if  something  terrible  should  happen  to  the  child?    What 
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should  I  do?    I  tried  vainly  to  put  the  thought  of  her  from  my 
mind.    Heavens,  I  would  have  to  get  away! 

Betty  and  Jack  insisted  upon  taking  me  to  the  station.  It 
was  just  as  we  turned  a  corner  that  I  saw  the  child.  Some  way 
she  had  ran  away  from  the  hotel  and  was  probably  hunting  me, 
for  she  seemed  to  have  been  crying.  Would  she  recognize  me? 
Involuntarily  I  screamed,  but  to  Jack's  anxious  inquiry,  I  man 
aged  a  laughing  "Nothing  much,  just  turned  my  foot  on  these 
awful  stones — high  heels  are  perfectly  senseless,  aren't  they?" 

Would  the  child  be  run  over  in  the  street,  perhaps?  I  could 
hear  that  haunting  "I  love  you  "  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  now.  I  wondered  what  would  be  done  to  me  now — poor 
father  and  mother — it  would  kill  them  if  I  were  tried  for  murder. 
Murderers  were  electrocuted  in  our  state.  I  wondered  if  that 
were  very  painful. 

Jack's  voice  aroused  me — what  was  that?  My  train  was  forty 
minutes  late !  He  and  Betty  were  awfully  sorry,  but  they  simply 
must  get  out  to  the  country  club  for  a  match  game.  I  must  plan 
to  come  for  a  visit  soon.  Feverishly  I  accepted  Betty's  kiss,  all 
the  while  pushing  her  toward  the  exit. 

Might  there  yet  be  time  ?  The  hotel  lay  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  club.  I  might  just  as  well  give  up — there  was  no 
escaping  that  awful  child. 

Frantically  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  evidently  tired  of 
waiting,  Theo  had  managed  to  wander  back,  for  there  she  was. 
as  I  had  left  her,  only  a  little  more  mussed  and  rumpled.  ' '  Come, " 
I  said,  and  she  came  obediently.  I  would  take  her  home  and  per- 
haps the  family  could  take  care  of  her. 

This  decision  made  I  felt  somewhat  rested.  Anyway,  I  couldn't 
do  anything  more. 

They  hadn't  been  expecting  me,  but  somehow  I  got  a  taxi  and 
managed  to  reach  the  house,  so  utterly  exhausted  that  Simmons 
was  alarmed  and  called  Mrs.  Martin  immediately  and  I  heard  him 
saying  that  Miss  Nancy  seemed  to  be  ill. 

I  tried  to  deny  this  but  it  was  such  a  relief  to  see  Mrs.  Martin. 
She  had  been  in  the  house  for  a  long  time  and  would  understand. 
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' '  The  child, ' '  I  said.. ' '  it  was  lost  and  I  can 't  find  its  home ;  it  must 
be  hungry." 

' '  There,  there,  dear,  that 's  all  right, ' '  she  comforted  and  with 
that  assurance,  I  surrendered  completely  and  it  wasn't  until  three 
weeks  later,  so  they  tell  me,  that  I  showed  any  interest  in  things 
whatsoever.    The  doctor  said  it  was  most  unusual. 

But  the  child?  Oh  didn't  you  understand?  There  wasn't  any 
child,  don't  you  see?  I  only  imagined  her  all  the  time.  Silly, 
isn't  it?  The  cause?  Oh,  they  said  I  had  been  studying  too  hard 
on  my  psychology  in  college,  especially  along  the  line  of  dissocia- 
tion. Rather  interesting,  you  say,  but  personally  I'd  prefer  no 
further  such  personal  results. 

— Mary  Stevenson,  '20. 


^•-f^ 


A  CAT  TALE 

Squire  Peaslee  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  men  of 
the  community.  Left  a  widower  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  before, 
he  lived  alone  with  a  maiden  sister,  and  showed  no  desire  to  re- 
marry until  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  with  her  four  half-grown  daugh- 
ters, moved  into  the  neighborhood.  Mrs.  "Witherspoon  was  a 
widow  who  combined  with  the  charms  of  ''fair,  fat  and  forty" 
the  added  attraction  of  a  comfortable  income,  and  it  was  thought 
in  the  community  that  if  the  squire  ever  got  to  the  point  of  ask- 
ing her,  it  would  be  a  good  match.  Though  some  twenty  years 
older  than  the  widow,  Squire  Peaslee  was  a  well  preserved  man 
and  did  not  show  his  age ;  his  only  infirmity  was  the  loss  of  his 
sense  of  smell,  but  that  was  regarded  by  all  as  a  minor  misfor- 
tune. 

For  nearly  three  year  Mr.  Peaslee  had  been  carrying  on  a  leis- 
urely courtship,  and  seemed  no  nearer  proposing  now  than  ever, 
when  finally,  goaded  by  subtle  remarks  on  the  widow's  part  rela- 
tive to  a  new  suitor,  he  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  point 
and  determined  to  ask  the  lady  of  his  choice  the  momentous 
question.  When  evening  of  the  fatal  day  arrived,  he  hitched  up 
Old  Bess  and  set  off  at  a  smart  pace  for  Mrs.  "Witherspoon 's  farm. 
The  mental  turmoil  which  he  was  experiencing  led  him  to  drive 
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less  carefully  than  usual,  and,  when  but  a  short  distance  from 
his  destination,  the  wheel  struck  a  small,  furry  animal  which  was 
running  across  the  road.  Always  tender-hearted,  the  old  Squire 
pulled  up  and  climbed  down  to  investigate. 

The  one  thing  of  which  Mrs.  Witherspoon  was  fond,  was  cats. 
In  fact,  her  house  was  overrun  with  them  and  on  more  than  one 
oeeasios  it  was  only  the  agonized  howl  of  some  poor  kitten  on 
which  he  had  unadvertantly  and  inopportunely  rocked,  which 
had  deterred  him  from  asking  for  the  heart  and  hand  of  its  mis- 
tress. His  distress  may  well  be  imagined  when  the  result  of  his 
investigation  showed  that  the  animal,  a  black  and  white  pussy 
which  looked  somewhat  familiar,  and  which  he  felt  sure  belonged 
to  the  widow,  was  quite  dead.  It  was  an  impropitious  beginning, 
but  he  picked  up  the  cat,  laid  it  carefully  in  the  buggy,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  it  to  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  expressing  as  best  he  could 
his  sorrow  for  the  unfortunate  accident. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  hitched  his  horse,  picked  the  cat  up 
gently,  and  with  it  ascended  the  steps.  At  the  door  he  was 
greeted  by  Maria,  the  youngest  of  the  widow's  daughters.  No 
sooner  had  she  opened  the  door,  however,  than  she  shrieked  and 
rushed  back  into  the  house.  The  squire,  attributing  this  strange 
behavior  to  emotion  at  sight  of  the  dead  cat,  was  more  distressed 
than  ever,  but  while  he  stood  there  pondering  over  what  he 
should  do,  the  three  other  girls  appeared.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  threshold  than  an  uncontrolable  emotion  seemed  to 
seize  them,  too.  Mary  and  Ellen  immediately  buried  their  faces 
in  their  hands  while  Sally  threw  her  apron  over  her  head  and 
they  all  hastily  retreated — but  the  sounds  that  reached  the  squire 
seemed  less  indicative  of  sorrow  than  of  laughter.  Even  his  dark- 
est foreboding  had  pictured  no  such  reception  as  this,  and  the 
poor  squire  was  ready  to  retire  when  Mrs.  Witherspoon  herself 
appeared,  a  handkerchief  held  to  her  face. 

"I'm  powerfully  sorry,"  began  the  squire,  "but  I  killed  your 
cat.    It  ran  acrost — " 

" Thum-mum-m-m-um — cat,"  came  from  behind  the  handker- 
chief. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  I'm  powerfully  sorry,"  he  repeated  humbly. 
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"That  ain't  my  cat,"  this  time  more  distinctly. 

"You  say  it  ain't  your  cat?"  queried  the  astonished  squire. 
"Why  I  thought—" 

"No,  it  ain't  my  cat,  and  what's  more,  you  git  out  of  here 
with  it  as  quick  as  you  can,"  and  so  saying  she  slammed  the  door 
sharply  in  the  astonished  face  of  the  dumbfounded  old  man  who, 
eyes  wide  and  mouth  agape,  stood  holding  the  dead  cat  gently  in 
one  hand. 

"I  don't  see  why  she  was  so  riled  when  it  wasn't  her  cat,"  he 
soliloquized,  climbing  slowly  down  the  steps  and  turning  toward 
the  buggy  and  sighing  deeply  over  the  incomprehensible  ways  of 
women,  he  started  for  home. 

The  cat  must  be  buried,  though,  no  matter  whose  it  was  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  unhitched  Bess  and  had  seen  her  settled  for  the 
night,  he  interred  the  cause  of  the  late  trouble,  and  then  sadly 
started  into  the  house. 

His  sister  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen  when  he  entered,  but  at 
his  appearance  she  jumped  up  and  began  shooing  him  off  with 
her  apron.  "Eben  Peaslee, "  she  shouted,  "you  git  right  out  o' 
here.  I'll  throw  you  some  clothes  out  o'  the  window,"  and  she 
fairly  thrust  him  from  the  room. 

Had  she  lost  her  mind?  The  squire  attempted  to  protest,  but 
in  vain.  "No,  don't  try  to  tell  me  now,"  his  sister  silenced  him. 
"You  can  tell  me  all  about  it  afterwards.    Bury  them  clothes." 

Another  mystery !  Why  should  he  bury  his  clothes.  A  firm 
conviction  that  she  had  suddenly  became  insane  seized  him.  I 
reckon  I'd  better  do  whatever  she  tells  me,"  he  thought.  "I've 
alius  heard  'twas  best  to  humor  crazy  people." 

The  second  interment  of  the  evening  completed,  accompanied 
by  much  sad  reflection  on  Miranda's  mental  condition,  the  squire, 
attired  in  the  flannel  shirt,  blue  overalls  and  rubber  boots  which 
his  sister  had  flung  at  him,  turned  mournfully  toward  the  house. 
Miranda  opened  the  door,  and  though  she  sniffed  suspiciously  and 
drew  away  as  he  approached,  she  allowed  him  to  enter  and  take 
his  accustomed  seat  by  the  table.  "Now,"  she  demanded,  "tell 
me  about  it." 

The  squire  gave  vent  to  a  sigh  of  relief.    She  didn  't  seem  vio- 
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lent,  anyway.  "Well,"  he  began  gently,  "there  ain't  much  to 
tell.  I  was  goin'  over  to  see  Mrs.  Witherspoon  about  some  busi- 
ness, and  I  run  over  a  cat  just  'fore  I  got  there.  I  thought  it  was 
one  o'  hern — she's  got  such  a  passel  of  'em — so  I  took  it  with  me, 
lowing  to  tell  her  how  sorry  I  was  about  it.  She  never  give  me  a 
chanct,  though.  As  soon  as  she  seen  the  cat  she  said  it  waren't 
hers,  but  it  seemed  to  make  her  powerfully  mad,  so  I  came  home." 

A  strange  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  broke  into 
his  sad  reflections  on  the  widow's  behavior.  He  looked  toward 
his  sister  in  alarm.  There  sat  Miranda,  her  face  scarlet,  tears 
rolling  down  her  cheeks,  rocking  back  and  forth  in  her  chair,  mak- 
ing vain  efforts  to  speak  and  uttering  peals  of  hysterical  laughter. 

Her  condition  was  evidently  serious.  Not  daring  to  lose  a 
moment  and  terrified  by  such  behavior,  the  squire  rushed  from 
the  house  in  search  of  aid.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  the  farmyard 
gate,  bound  for  his  nearest  neighbor,  than  he  met  Mrs.  Wither- 
spoon herself  driving  in.  She  smiled  broadly  as  she  noted  his 
change  of  costume.  "Good  evening,"  she  nodded.  "I  just  came 
over  to  see  Miranda." 

"Miranda,"  gasped  the  squire.  "Miranda's  havin'  a  fit.  I 
think  she 's  crazy. ' ' 

Throwing  the  reins  over  a  fence  post  the  widow  hastily 
alighted.  "Tell  me  about  it,"  she  commanded.  "What's  the 
matter  with  her. ' '  As  best  he  might,  Eben  rapidly  recounted  all 
that  had  occurred  since  his  return. 

' '  She  ain  't  crazy, ' '  commented  his  companion.  ' '  She  was  only 
laughing  at  you." 

"Laughing  at  me?"  echoed  the  squire.    What  for?" 

"Because  she  thinks  that  even  if  you  can't  smell,  you  ought 
to  know  a  pole-cat  when  you  see  one." 

Polecat !  Tn  one  blinding  revelation  all  was  made  clear — 
everything  was  accounted  for.  The  blood  rushed  to  the  squire's 
face.  "And  I  was  coming,"  he  gasped,  "I  was  coming  to  ask — to 
ask  you — "  He  grew  inarticulate. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  was  comin'  to  ask  me,"  being  a  wo- 
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man,  the  widow  dissimulated,  "but  I  do  know  that  any  man  who 
can't  smell,  and  don't  know  a  polecat  when  he  sees  one,  ought  to 
have  someone  to  take  keer  of  him,"  and  she  blushed  becomingly. 

-Betty  Shipley,  '20. 

*•♦•* 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  A  T.  P. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  might  say  that  ticket  punching  is 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  recreations  and  a  most  delightful  ex- 
perience. There  is  something  fascinating  about  work  of  this  kind, 
aside  from  making  holes  in  the  tickets  themselves,  a  subtle  some 
thing  that  is  difficult  to  express.  And  to  be  entertained  the  only 
effort  that  must  be  expended  is  that  of  keeping  one's  eyes  wide 
open  and  one's  ears  alert.  Taking  such  precaution,  a  T.  P.  need 
never  miss  any  of  the  little  scenes  which  combine  to  make  the 
drama  of  life. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  series  of  highly  intellectual  lectures  was 
given  in  Pittsburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public. 
The  public  had  to  pay  to  get  in,  however,  so  the  entire  public 
didn't  get  enlightened.  But  that  is  a  minor  matter.  The  people 
who  didn't  come  were  what  interested  me.  Individuals  from 
every  walk  of  life  attended,  and,  being  a  series  of  lectures,  the 
same  people  came  each  time  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season,  I  felt 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  my  ticket  holders. 

The  one  whom  I  liked  best  of  all  was  a  young  girl  who  came 
each  night  with  her  mother.  She  was  always  pleasant  and  had  a 
charm  and  ease  of  manner  that  bespoke  the  best  of  good  breeding. 
And  her  treatment  of  her  mother  was  most  charming  of  all.  The 
way  she  took  her  by  the  arm,  the  way  she  helped  with  her  wraps, 
all  showed  a  devotion  that  was  entirely  sincere  and  natural.  She 
had  never  adopted  that  "you're  only  one  of  the  family"  attitude 
which  so  many  young  people  do  toward  their  parents.  She  had 
never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion is  far  superior  to  the  old,  and  that,  as  a  product  of  the  new 
methods  she  was  possessed  of  more  knowledge  than  her  elders. 

An  especially  interesting  woman  used  to  wait  each  evening 
near  my  entrance  to  meet  friends  with  whom  she  sat  during  the 
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leetures.  Often,  when  I  was  not  busy,  she  would  come  over  and 
talk.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  tramp  was  being  put  out  of 
the  building  by  the  caretaker.  The  man  was  about  the  most  degen- 
erate and  vicious  looking  fragment  of  humanity  I  had  ever  seen. 
When  he  passed,  I  remarked : 

"I'd  hate  to  be  alone  and  meet  that  fellow  on  a  dark  night." 

"Yes,"  my  companion  answered.  "He  certainly  is  a  hard 
looking  individual.  But  do  you  know  failures  like  him  make  the 
rest  of  us  realize  what  it  means  to  keep  on  the  right  track. ' ' 

The  one  who  made  me  laugh  most  was  the  small,  grey  person. 
She  was  a  trim,  matter-of-fact  little  whiffet  who  always  came  at- 
tired in  a  grey  suit,  a  grey  turban — and  overshoes.  She  wore  the 
overshoes  in  wet  and  dry  weather  indiscriminately.  I  often  won- 
dered whether  she  did  it  as  a  measure  of  preparedness,  or  because 
she  had  forgotten  to  remove  them.  Little  Whiffet  always  came 
very  early,  always  watched  to  see  that  I  punched  her  ticket  in  the 
exact  spot,  and  always  said  "Thank  you"  in  the  same  pigmy 
voice.  Then  she  would  whisk  down  to  a  seat  in  the  center  of  the 
first  row,  don  her  spectacles,  get  out  a  pad  and  pencil  and  sit 
back  with  an  air  of  "something  accomplished,  something  done" 
to  await  the  evening  program. 

"What  a  good  influence  she  must  exert  over  the  home  folk," 
I  would  think  to  myself.  I  could  picture  her  laying  newspapers 
all  over  the  parlor  wherever  the  sun  fell  upon  the  carpet  to  pre- 
vent the  strong  rays  from  removing  the  color  from  that  cherished 
article  of  interior  decoration. 

My  good  friend  Mrs.  T.  G.,  was  another  of  those  happy  in- 
dividuals whose  business  in  life  is  that  of  providing  merriment 
for  others.  She  always  managed  to  hide  her  ticket  in  the  deepest 
depths  of  an  enormous  handbag,  thereby  causing  herself  much 
anxiety.  During  the  nerve  racking  period  of  search,  the  dear 
lady  would  keep  those  in  her  vicinity  well  informed  as  to  the 
workings  of  her  mind  by  the  wholesome  process  of  thinking 
aloud. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  put  it  in  here.  I  remember  having  it  out  yesterday, 
but  I  put  it  back.    Oh  dear,  why  didn  't  I  put  it  in  my  folder ! ' ' 

A  pause,  and  increasing  agitation.    Then  something  would  be- 
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gin  to  emerge  from  the  depths  accompanied  by  a  joyful  "Oh, 
here  it  is."  The  joyful  note  soon  changed  to  a  groan  of  despair, 
however,  as  a  strip  of  street  car  tickets  came  into  view. 

But  at  last — to  make  a  long  story  short — the  vigorous  efforts 
of  the  determined  seeker  ended  in  success  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  would 
surrender  the  prodigal  with  a  happy  "I  told  you  so"  expression, 
and  pass  on. 

Master  William  Doolittle,  whose  name  was  printed  in  very 
large  characters  upon  his  ticket,  was  one  of  those  "model" 
children  reared  according  to  "The  Scientific  Methods  of  Training 
Youth,"  or  whatever  the  title  of  that  nonsense  novel  is.  William 
attended  the  lectures  regularly,  accompanied  by  a  tall,  angular 
personage  whom  he  addressed  as  ' '  Mother ' '  and  who  was  contin- 
ually annoying  the  child  with,  "Now,  William,  remember  you 
must — etc. ' ' 

Poor  little  youngster.  He  had  to  walk  "just  so,"  talk  "just 
so ; "  in  fact,  do  everything  ' '  just  so, ' '  in  accordance  with  the 
book  of  rules.  He  seemed  unable  to  do  anything  naturally,  being 
ever  under  the  dreadful  "Remember  you  must"  ban,  ever  con- 
scious of  the  fate  that  would  be  his  if  he  didn't  behave  just  right. 
That  sublime  unconsciousness  and  naivete,  which  is  the  greatest 
charm  of  childhood  had  long  since  been  removed  from  the  boy's 
make-up.  His  mother  had  succeeded  only  too  well  in  providing 
another  puppet  for  the  stage  of  life. 

It  is  said  that  one  seldom  gets  a  chance  to  witness  family 
squabbles  outside  one's  own  little  circle  except  at  the  theatre  or 
movies — and  those  are  shams.  But  even  this  great  privilege  is 
included  in  the  category  of  a  T.  P.'s  experiences. 

One  night  a  quiet  unobtrusive  little  woman  was  standing  near 
my  entrance.  She  watched  the  outside  door  every  time  it  opened 
only  to  be  disappointed,  for  the  party  that  she  longed  for  didn't 
come.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  had  already  begun  when  she 
came  over  and  inquired : 

"Have  you  noticed  a  tall,  dark-haired  man  with  glasses  come 
in  this  way  yet  ? "  As  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  noting  every  man 
who  came  into  the  hall,  I  was  unable  to  impart  the  desired  infor- 
mation. 
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"I  told  my  husband  to  meet  me  here  and  I've  been  waiting 
since  seven-thirty."  She  said  this  last  in  such  a  grieved  tone  my 
heart  fairly  ached  for  her. 

Then  I  remembered  the  lower  entrance  which  could  not  be 
seen  from  where  we  stood.  T  walked  casually  down  the  hall,  and, 
upon  turning  the  corner,  the  first  sight  that  greeted  my  eyes  was 
a  tall,  dark  man  with  glasses,  who  was  nervously  consulting  his 
watch.  Fearing  I'd  miss  something  if  I  did  not  bring  about  a 
happy  reunion,  I  approached  the  tall,  dark-haired  man  and  asked 
if  he  was  expecting  someone. 

"Heavens  yes!"  he  almost  shouted.  "I've  been  expecting 
someone  for  the  last  hour. ' ' 

' '  I  believe  she  is  the  party  up  the  hall, ' '  I  told  him  with  great 
seriousness. 

She  was.    Then  the  second  lecture  of  the  evening  began. 

"Clarence  Spencer,  where  in  the  world  have  you  been?  Didn't 
I  tell  you  to  be  early?  I've  been  standing  here  since  half  past 
seven  watching  everyone  who  came  in  that  door,  but  I  might  just 
as  well  have  been  expecting  a  miracle  as  to  expect  you  to  be  on 
time.  Every  place  we  go  we're  sure  to  be  late  because  you're  so 
everlastingly  slow. ' ' 

She  paused  for  a  moment. 

"Aw,  say  Maude,  why  don't  you  give  me  a  chance  to  get  a 
word  in  edgewise,  I've  been  here  ever  since  seven-thirty  myself. 
You  told  me  to  meet  you  at  the  lower  door  and  that's  where  I 
waited.    I — " 

He  got  no  further.  The  small  volcano  had  recovered  her 
breath. 

' '  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  and  you  know  very  well  I  didn  't. 
I  said  EIGHT  HERE." 

And  so  they  argued,  until  at  last,  having  reached  no  conclus- 
ion whatever,  these  interesting  samples  of  matrimonial  congenial- 
ity, ascended  the  stairs.  As  they  went,  I  could  hear  the  "quiet" 
little  lady's  last  words: 

"Clarence,  you're  such  a  dunce.  If  you'd  only  had  enough 
wit  to  walk  up  the  hall  and  look  around,  you'd1 — " 

But  I  never  heard  the  sentence  completed. 
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I  could  ramble  on  in  this  way  indefinitely,  but  I  fear  you 
would  tire  of  so  long  an  account.  Of  course,  all  whom  I  observed 
did  not  possess  striking  characteristics  as  did  these  few.  There 
was  the  great  majority  of  common  place  folk  who  never  attracted 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  Yet  they  played  a  part,  too,  for  they 
served  as  contrasts,  and  in  this  way  helped  make  variety,  which 
we  mortals  ever  seek. 


BABY 

Dear  little  child  of  heaven 

How  did  you  come  from  there — 

Were  you  wafted  down  from  those  airy  realms 

By  the  breath  of  a  silent  prayer? 

Or  did  you  sail  in  a  stately  ship 
With  sails  of  silky  white, 
In  the  creamy  path  of  a  moonbeam  fair 
Down  thru  the  silent  night  ? 

Maybe  a  rolicking  breeze  caught  you 
Up  from  your  downy  bed, 
Brought  you  away  from  that  dreamy  land 
And  then  as  quickly  fled. 

Or  did  you  peep  from  a  fluffy  cloud 
With  cherub  wings  unfurled, 
And  wondering  what  the  big  earth  was  like, 
Float  down  on  a  sleeping  world? 

But  wherever  you  came  from,  baby  dear, 
Asleep  in  your  little  nest, 
You  filled  the  house  with  sunbeams  fair 
When  you  floated  out  of  the  west. 


Mary  A.  Crawford,  19 
Mary  L.  Stevenson,  '20 
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UNITED  WAR  WORK  CAMPAIGN 

As  in  former  eases  when  money  was  being  raised  for  war  pur- 
poses, P.  C.  W.  went  over  the  top  in  the  United  War  Work  drive, 
during  the  week  of  November  11.  Our  quota  was  $1,750.00,  and 
$2,202.00  the  amount  realized.  The  fact  that  so  large  a  sum  was 
raised  is  not  the  only  splendid  thing  about  it,  but  every  one  of  the 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  people  in  the  college,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents gave  their  share,  making  it  a  100  per  cent  contribution. 

The  contributions  were  as  follows : 

Thirty-two  Faculty  members    $613.00 

Twenty-nine   Seniors    574.00 

Twenty-six  Juniors    232.00 

Thirty-two    Sophomores   210.00 

Forty-six  Freshmen   325.00 

Twenty-three  Specials  248.00 

Total   (188  Persons)   $2,202.00 
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The  Honor  System !  What  is  it  ?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  difficult.  We  know  what  it  is  intended  to  be  but  what  it 
is  depends  entirely  upon  the  students  of  our  College.  The  honor 
of  the  Honor  System  is  exactly  the  honor  of  each  girl  in  the 
school. 

The  word  "honor"  is  very  comprehensive.  It  signifies  much 
more  than  mere  honesty.  Abstaining  from  cheating  in  class  ex- 
aminations is  not  a  guarantee  of  individual  honor.  Recognition 
of  the  rights  of  others,  of  the  justice  of  laws  made  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole,  thoughtfulness,  self-sacrifice  are  included  in  this 
one  word,  honor.  The  system  damands  that  the  students  refrain 
from  talking  in  the  halls,  the  library  and  the  chapel,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  her  honor  forbids  it. 

As  we  go  our  daily  rounds,  the  lesson  for  tomorrow,  the  book 
to  be  read,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved,  seem  of  great  import- 
ance. So  they  are.  Fifty  years  hence,  however,  we  will  find  our- 
selves no  longer  in  possession  of  geometry  rules  or  chemistry  for- 
mulas, but  we  will  discover  that  that  which  we  call  our  honor 
will  still  be  part  of  ourselves.  And  what  it  will  be — bright  or 
tarnished — will  depend  largely,  upon  our  first  foundations;  how 
we,  individually,  obeyed  the  laws,  co-operated  with  the  purposes 
and  attained  to  the  ideals  set  before  us  by  our  honor  system  in 
College. 

— M.  C,  '21. 

Hurrah !  Three  cheers  for  our  basketball  team !  Every  loyal 
P.  C.  W.  girl  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  when  she  heard  that  score, 
which,  doubtless,  has  cast  Geneva  in  gloom  for  weeks  to  come. 
We  saw  visions  of  silver  cups  and  blue  ribbons  with  pictures  of 
the  dashing  team  in  all  the  Sunday  papers.  And  who  knows — ? 
We  felt  that  with  such  a  basketball  six,  the  impossible  may  be 
achieved. 

Some  other  things,  however,  have  made  us  just  as  proud.  The 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm  shown  by  those,  not  members  of  the  team, 
who  have  come  out  for  practice  almost  every  day,  have  done  much 
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to  make  possible  the  victory.  They  have  helped  to  arouse  our 
oftentimes  sluggish  school  spirit  and  have  instilled  new  life  into 
our  games.  Such  an  attitude  is  very  fine  wherever  found  and  it 
is  especially  to  be  treasured  in  our  College.  It  adds  more  to  the 
morale  of  the  students  and  the  life  of  the  school  than  any  other 
thing.    So — three  cheers  ofr  our  loyal  college  spirit. 

— M.  C,  '21. 

.*~f-#« 

BOOKS  FOR  SOLDIERS 

The  war  has  ended  and  here  at  school  we  have  returned  to 
our  normal  state  of  living.  But  we  must  remember  that  with  the 
closing  of  the  war  our  duties  have  not  ceased.  There  are  still 
thousands  of  soldiers  at  home  and  abroad  who  have  been 
wounded  severely;  some  are  homesick;  some  are  discouraged,  and 
some  just  lonesome. 

Our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Huts  are  still  in  existence  overseas,  still  serv- 
ing the  numerous  men  on  short  furloughs,  and  their  need  for 
everything  entertaining,  especially  reading  matter,  is  still  as 
great  as  during  the  war. 

So  let  us  keep  our  hearts  wide  open.  Let  us  think  of  these 
lonesome,  homesick  soldiers,  who  desire  American  stories,  and  let 
us  give,  give,  give  books,  until  our  libraries  are  depleted. 

— E,.  W.  F.,  '20. 
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SKETCHES 


"Then  and  Now" 

In  my  younger  and  less  sophisticated  years,  I  believed  that 
I  was  of  some  account.  All  my  life  1  have  done  things,  some  of 
which  my  elders  approved,  others  of  which  I  myself  approved. 
Until  recently,  1  had  a  pleasant  conception  of  my  talents,  my  abil- 
ities and — myself  in  general.    But  I  have  undergone  a  change. 

To  begin  with,  I'm  a  Senior.  I've  been  here  almost  four  years, 
studying,  learning,  striving,  failing,  and  striving  again.  During 
these  years,  life's  hue  has  been  a  rosy  one,  made  so  by  great  ex- 
pectations, and  dreams  of  what  I  should  do  and  become  when  "I 
grow  up." 

As  a  Freshman,  I  was  filled  with  longing,  and  yearned  to  be 
a  Senior.  I  used  to  watch  the  Seniors  with  a  deep  sense  of  awe, 
and  marvel  at  the  store  of  knowledge  which  I  knew  was  their 's. 
The  International  Law  students  with  their  great  case  books,  por- 
ing over  references  and  discussing  deep  questions  of  political 
theory  with  all  the  gravity  of  Hague  lawyers.  Someday,  I  too, 
would  be  delving  into  the  intricate  mazes  of  that  lofty  subject. 

And  this  was  but  one  of  the  minor  aspirations.  All  the  ideal- 
istic talks  of  worthy  achievements,  which  I  heard  in  Assembly  or 
at  Vespers,  left  a  deep  impression.  I  never  read  the  biography 
of  a  famous  person  without  imagining  that  someday,  I  would 
contribute  my  share  of  usefulness  and  gain  a  page  in  the  book  of 
worth-while  people. 

Oftentimes  I've  pictured  myself  an  authoress — it  is  said  that 
there  never  has  been  a  girl  yet  who  hasn't  entertained  the  same 
desire — I  would  bequeath  to  the  world  a  wealth  of  literature  far 
surpassing  that  of  Shakespeare  himself. 

At  other  times,  after  a  stirring  lecture,  I  saw  myself  upon  the 
platform  speaking  to  an  enraptured  audience,  propounding  truths 
that  the  great  Socrates  had  left  untold. 
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The  latest  dream,  and  the  one  held  until  my  late  disillusion- 
ment, had  for  its  central  figure  the  dean  of  a  large  girl's  college. 
Needless  to  say,  I  was  the  dean,  and  consequently,  the  most 
prodigious  being  that  ever  happened.  Keen  insight  and  power 
of  accurate  character  analysis  were  my  strong  points.  Excep- 
tional ability  at  discovering  and  directing  a  girl's  talents  was 
another  of  my  rare  gifts.  I  could  determine  a  person's  character 
by  merely  glancing  at  her — or  him.  (My  habit  of  mistaking  new 
Faculty  members  for  Freshmen  at  the  opening  of  college,  exempli- 
fies the  rapid  strides  I  am  already  making  along  this  line.) 

But — these  glorious  ideas  are  past  and  gone,  and  "the  rain- 
bow gleams  of  my  youthful  dreams,  are  things  of  the  long  ago. ' ' 
I'm  just  me,  little,  insignificant,  small  account  me.  There  are  so 
many  things  I  don't  know,  and  so  much  I  never  will  know,  that 
the  little  bit  I  do  know  seems  nothing  in  comparison.  True,  I 
have  dignity  and  all  the  respect  accorded  to  a  member  of  the 
venerable  ' '  last  class, ' '  yet  1  have  arrived  at  an  age  of  maturity, 
and  haven't  startled  the  world,  or  even  a  small  part  of  it,  with 
my  great  deeds.  And  the  strange  part  about  it  is,  I  haven't  any 
desire  to  do  so. 

My  dreams  of  greatness  have  vanished.  I  don't  go  about  now 
seeing  wonderful  visions,  where  in  reality  Sorrow  and  Misfortune 
are  the  leading  characters.  The  little  things  that  I  used  to  think 
so  unimportant  are  the  greatest,  after  all. 

Yesterday,  I  saw  something  that  a  few  months  ago  I  would 
not  have  seen.  There  was  an  old  woman  on  the  street.  She  was 
dressed  in  black,  and  looked  very  sad.  A  small  child  came  along, 
and  in  passing,  laughed  and  said  l '  Howdy-do. ' '  The  old  woman  'si 
face  lightened  up  and  she  smiled.  It  was  such  a  nice  smile.  I 
thought  about  it  all  the  way  home. 

Today  I  was  down  town.  It  was  raining.  A  blind  man  was 
standing  alone  at  a  busy  corner  waiting  to  cross  to  the  other  side. 
Hurrying  pedestrians  passed  that  way,  some  jostled  him  with 
their  umbrellas,  others  frowned  at  him  because  he  was  so  slow. 
Eut  none  noticed  that  he  was  blind,  or  offered  to  help,  until  a 
little   newsboy,  coming  up  the  street,  stopped.     With  one  swift 
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glance  he  understood.    "Hello,  mister,  want  to  git  acrost?"    And 
he  helped  the  stranger  on  his  way. 

But  I  wonder  why  I  waited  until  my  Senior  year  in  college 
bef ore  really  ' '  seeing  things  ? ' ' 

*•+••• 


"The  Snow  Storm" 

Jane  Lobmiller,  '20. 

A  playful  tapping  against  my  window  pane  caused  me  to  lay 
aside  my  book  and  watch  myriads  of  little  fairy  patterns  come 
tossing  through  the  air.  It  was  fast  becoming  darker  and  darker 
and  the  sky  was  a  great  expanse  of  greyness.  I  wondered  as  to 
the  issuance  of  such  white  particles  from  such  a  sombre  region. 
How  interesting  to  watch  their  beautiful  forms  and!  wonder  at 
their  workmanship,  only  to  have  them  melt  away  to  nothingness. 
Larger  and  larger  they  grew,  and  faster  and  faster  they  fell  until 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  thin  layer.  So  silently  they  fell 
that  their  gentle  nature  was  soothing  to  the  nerves.  Surely  noth- 
ing could  seem  more  quiet  and  peaceful  than  all  the  hills  and 
valleys  tucked  beneath  a  blanket  of  pure  white.  Everything 
— even  the  bare  trees,  seemed  to  spread  out  their  branches  to  be 
dressed  in  a  dazzling  gown. 

And  as  the  sky  became  darker  and  the  snow  fell  more  rapidly, 
the  light  from  a  rose-lamp  placed  near  a  window,  reflected  its 
radiant  color  upon  the  scene — the  only  dash  of  brightness  in  a 
study  of  grey  and  white.    Could  an  artist  wish  for  more  ? 


"Extracts  From  the  Diary  of  an  Erratic" 

Arose  at  5  :30.  "  Had  to  study  History.    Wrote  three  letters. 

7 :30  A.  M.    Breakfast.    Missed  it.    Didn't  hear  bell. 

8 :30.  English.  Rapid  fire  quiz.  Absolute  failure  to  respond 
to  any  impetus  from  brain  center. 

9 :30.  Economics.  Another  rapid  fire  quiz.  Evidently  missed 
point  of  "Marginal  Utility,"  as  Miss  X  informed  me  that  I  had 
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spent  about  ten  precious  moments  on  the  lesson.  Poor  guess.  Had. 
devoted  thirteen  to  it  this  trip. 

10 :30.    Chapel  time.    Late.    Had  to  get  mail. 

11.00.  Breathing  space.  No  recreation.  Joined  girls  in  den 
and  spent  the  period  most  advantageously  in  discussing  import- 
ant topics  of  current  interest  such  as  "Who  will  make  the  varsity 
basket-ball  team?"  and  the  "Advisability  of  taking  fewer  notes 
in  classes  for  the  purpose  of  saving  paper."  An  interesting  dis- 
cussion was  started  about  the  possibility  of  the  College  adopting 
another  dog.  This  was  due  to  the  advent  of  a  playful  hound 
puppy  who.  has  taken  up  his  abode  under  the  Woodland  Hall 
porch.  Afore-mentioned  puppy  has  converted  his  domain  into 
a  studio  for  the  cultivation  of  his  voice. 

12.00  History  Class.  Muggsy  and  I  had  a  little  controversy. 
Book  I  read  stated  one  thing,  Muggsy 's  stated  another.  Miss  Hal- 
leek  discovered  we  had  each  read  but  one  reference.  Result: 
Squelched  and  dismissed  with  parting  injunction,  "Girls,  never 
pin  your  faith  to  one  man. ' ' 

1.00  P.  M.     Soup  for  lunch. 

1 :30.  Chemistry  Lab.  Nothing  exciting.  Sally  Haskins  at- 
tempted to  ascertain  whether  sulphur  is  combustible  or  not.  Some 
unkind  fate  put  sodium  into  her  hands  and  she  unknowingly  tried 
that.    Early  dismissal. 

3:00.  Played  basketball.  Great  sport.  Got  bumped  in  eye. 
Hope  it  gets  black. 

4:30  Dressed  and  went  to  post-office  to  send  S.  O.  S.  home. 
Started  back  immediately  to  study.  Side  tracked — went  with 
Marg.  and  Betty  to  movies. 

6:20.     Slightly  late  for  dinner. 

7 :15.    Started  to  study  Freach. 

7:35.  "Bill"  came  in.  Girls  going  coasting  on  trays.  Could- 
n  't  resist.    Went. 

9.00.    In  again.     Glorious  out.    Tried  more  French. 

10:15.    Lights.    Blissfully  happy.    Eye  darker. 

P.  S. — Then  mothers  wonder  why  their  daughters  can't  set- 
tle down  quietly  at  home  the  first  year  after  college. 
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SIDELIGHTS  FROM  LIFE'S  FINER  SIDE 

Although,  a  college  magazine  is  supposed  to  be  a  publication 
of  high  literary  achievement,  it  is  permissible  to  stray  from  the 
ideal  path  now  and  then  for  variety,  and  insert  accounts  of  epi- 
sodes which  will  occur — even  in  the  best  regulated  colleges.  We 
refer  to  those  humorous  incidents  in  which  that  rare  gift  of  com- 
bining ideas  with  ludicrous  effect,  generally  known  as  ''wit," 
plays  the  important  part. 

Often  times,  not  only  what  is  said  is  amusing,  but  also  the 
conditions  at  the  time  contribute  to  the  fun.  A  few  days  ago 
during  a  long  and  tedious  Latin  passage,  a  youthful  interpolator 
of  the  classics  informed  us  that  "Diana  carried  a  flivver  on  her 
shoulder."  When  the  outburst  of  laughter  caused  by  this  state- 
ment had  ceased,  one  of  the  girls  on  the  back  row  remarked,  "I 
knew  Fords  were  pretty  old  but  T  didn't  know  about  their  being 
relics  of  the  classic  period." 

How  the  Seniors  maltreat  and  make  light  of  very  serious  sub- 
jects was  made  evident  at  the  last  recitation  of  History  IX.  M. 
W.  W.  was  discussing  the  "tendencies  of  the  Germans  after  the 
war,"  and  succeeded  in  telling  some  remarkable  facts,  chief  of 
which  was  the  Teutonic  "desire  for  food,  and  appetite  for  shoes." 
The  class,  being  very  apt  in  taking  up  novelties  of  this  sort, 
seized  upon  M.  's  misstatement  with  alacrity.  It  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  laughter  ever  since. 

Another  sample  of  wit  is  that  of  V.  J.,  logician.  Even  her 
friends  insist  that  V.  is  very  logical — at  times.  One  of  these  times 
was  when  a  mouse  visited  her.  B.,  her  room-mate,  had  set  a  trap 
in  her  room.  But  the  little  nuisance  was  still  at  large  and  in- 
sisted upon  getting  into  V.  J.  's  room.  Finally  one  morning,  when 
the  aforementioned  mouse  was  playing  about  in  her  clothes-press, 
V.  complained  to  her  friends  about  it,  and  in  talking  of  it  said, 
"I  can't  understand  why  that  pest  comes  into  my  room  when  the 
trap  is  set  in  B.'s  room." 
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ATHLETICS 

The  "flu"  vacation  was  impartial  in  holding  up  our  activities 
as  well  as  the  college  work  proper,  and  hence  Athletics,  like 
everything  else,  were  late  in  getting  under  way.  There  was  time 
for  but  one  hockey  game,  and  this  was  staged  between  the  an- 
cient rivals,  the  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Beaten  by  only  a  small 
margin  last  year,  Junior  hopes  ran  high  and  for  weeks  before  the 
game,  posters  of  "casualty  lists"  and  ''casualty  lists  revised"  ap- 
peared at  every  conceivable  vantage  point.  The  excitement  be- 
came so  intense  indeed,  that  a  week  before  the  scheduled  game 
the  Junior  team  gathered  together  and  died ! 

Now  don't  waste  any  sympathy — that  was  only  the  printer's 
error,  for  what  the  team  did  was  to  dye  their  middies  green,  and 
ornament  them  with  huge  white  20 's. 

The  fates,  however,  had  a  terrible  catastrophe  planned,  and 
when  the  scheduled  day  arrived,  the  very  heavens  wept  to  know 
what  they  held  in  store.  Indeed,  it  rained  so  hard  that  the  game 
was  of  necessity  postponed  until  the  following  week,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm was  by  no  means  dampened. 

At  length  nine  members  from  the  two  classes  joined  battle 
upon  the  hockey  field,  and  the  Juniors  fought  valiantly,  but  the 
Seniors  had  Helen  Ailes,  together  with  some  well  executed  team- 
work. Eleanor  Bardsley,  for  the  Juniors,  played  a  stellar  game, 
but  the  final  whistle  saw  the  score  11  to  0,  in  favor  of  the  Seniors. 

Line-up 
Seniors  Juniors 

H.  Ailes  (Capt.)   C G.  Wilson 

A.   Rogers    F M.  Stevenson 

M.  Errett  P R.  Criste 

M.  Borland   H.  B E.  Fleming  (Capt.) 

J.  Sheppard H.  B C.  Caughey 

M.  Brownlee    H.  B M.  Hare 

E.  McElleroy F.  B E.  Newell 

M.  Crawford   F.  B V.  Wilcox 

M.  Hamilton  G E.  Bardsley 
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Substitutions:  Weston  for  Brrett,  Jarecki  for  Hamilton. 
Goals:  Rogers  (1),  Sheppard  (!'),  Brownlee  (1),  Borland  (3), 
Ailes  (5). 

The  Basketball  season  opened  with  the  game  at  Beaver,  in 
January.  About  twenty  rooters  accompanied  the  nine  members 
of  the  team,  and  it  is  reported  that  in  their  capacity  they  outdid 
the  Beaver  College  adherents  as  effectively  as  our  team  settled 
the  floor  honors.  The  score,  56  to  7,  proves  that  the  opposing 
team  did  not  belong  to  P.  C.  W.'s  class,  and  we  think  that  a  sec- 
ond, or  possibly  a  third  team,  wearing  the  purple  and  white, 
might  have  made  a  creditable  score.  However,  the  Beaver  girls 
are  good  losers,  and  we  hope  that  their  entertainment,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  return  game,  may  be  as  courteous  as  that  which  we 
enjoyed. 

Miss  Gross,  our  Freshman  forward,  was  the  bright  particular 
star  of  the  game,  and  caged  twenty-two  baskets,  with  four  fouls 
out  of  six  chances.  Helen  is  unmistakably  a  born  player,  and  de- 
lights her  audiences  with  the  ease  with  which  she  shoots.  Miss 
Aspinwall,  another  new  member  of  the  Varsity,  is  Captain  and 
side-center.  In  this  position  she  intercepts  many  shots  aimed 
toward  her  opponents '  baskets,  and  passes  them  swiftly  and  surely 
to  her  own  end  of  the  floor. 

A  number  of  class  games  have  been  scheduled,  and  there  jei 
remain  the  return  game  with  Beaver,  and  two  games  with  Pitt. 
The  first  of  these  encounters  is  set  for  February  8,  and  its  result 
will  no  doubt  be  a  matter  of  history  at  the  time  that  this  article 
is  published.  P.  C.  W.  has  a  good  team  this  year,  and  while  Pitt's 
strength  is  not  known,  she  has  some  new  material  in  her  line-up. 
Beaten  wretchedly  last  year,  we  are  hoping  for  a  come-back  this 
season,  and  it  behooves  everyone  to  back  the  team.  Nothing  will 
excuse  you  lacking  in  this,  and  nothing,  if  they  lose,  will  ex- 
cuse the  team,  except  that  they  have  played  their  best  and  lost 
to  a  better  team. 

Athletics,  evidently,  cannot  hold  such  a  large  place  in  a  girl's 
college  as  in  a  preparatory  school,  yet  the  spirit  may  be  the 
same,  and  the  obligations  should  be  as  fully  realized.  A  team  has 
no  right  to  represent  the  school  before  other  schools  if  it  does  not 
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embody  the  best  material,  together  with  thorough  practice  and 
training.  Inter-collegiate  contests  are  more  than  mere  pastime, 
and  it  is  absolute  disloyalty  to  appear  at  any  less  than  your  best. 
Further,  it  is  mighty  poor  sportsmanship,  if  you  can  play  at  all, 
not  to  come  out  and  afford  the  team  practice,  and  whether  or  no 
you  ever  become  a  great  athlete,  there  are  certain  things  to  be 
gained  beside  mere  physique — lessons  which,  if  they  are  well 
learned,  will  help  under  all  circumstances,  for  almost  as  a  relig- 
ion, we  should  play  fair ;  play  hard ;  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
game ;  never,  absolutely  never,  for  personal  glory,  but  always, 
eternally,  with  the  best  that  is  in  you — for  the  team. 

— S. 
.*+,.. 


EXCHANGES 

The  Exchange  Editor  requests  the  presence  of  her  fellow 
exchanges  and  begs  the  benefit  of  their  criticism. 

Now  that  we  have  been  polite,  we  are  at  liberty  to  express  our- 
selves more  forcefully.  What  do  you  think  of  us — why  don't 
you  like  us?  You  haven't  said  so,  but  that  is  just  it — we  can 
endure  criticism,  but  we  can't  stand  to  be  ignored!  We're 
friendly  souls,  and  we  would  like  to  be  better  acquainted,  but  it's 
discouraging ;  our  feelings  are  hurt  when  we're  only  "among  those 
present,"  so  you  might  at  least  be  polite  enough  to  say  that 
you're  glad  to  see  us! 

Favorable  comment  will  make  us  happy,  while  adverse  criti- 
cism may  help  us  to  grow.  This  is  an  age  of  growth,  you  know — 
not  such  growth  as  has  satisfied  us  in  the  past,  but  a  reconstruc- 
tion, a  development,  and  wider  understanding 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  speaks  of  the  idea  with  which 
we  are  constantly  urged,  that  this  is  an  age  for  college  men  and 
women  to  assume  their  responsibilities  in  the  world.  As  the  Ed- 
itor remarks,  ' ' Responsibility  is  normal, ' '  and  we  shouldn 't  take 
ourselves  too  seriously,  but  if  there  are  new  opportunities  open 
ing  out  before  us,  new  responsibilities  to  be  met,  mustn't  we  who 
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are  to  meet  them,  realize  that  new  and  greater  co-operation  and 
understanding  ? 

Why,  indeed,  is  an  Exchange  Department,  if  not  to  extend 
communication  outside  our  own  group,  in  order  to  benefit  from 
the  larger  whole? 

School  magazines  should,  if  they  are  worth  while  at  all,  reflect 
something  of  the  body  which  produces  them  and  in  reading 
your  journals,  we  aren't  reading  only  your  words  or  your  theme, 
but  we  try  to  read  you — your  problems,  your  interests,  your 
ideals  and  your  likeness  or  unlikeness  to  ourselves. 

An  editorial  in  the  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly  interested  us 
greatly.  The  argument  against  "Dynamism"  is  clearly  pre- 
sented, and  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  system  is  premature.  It 
is  still  natural  for  us  to  recognize  and  feel  the  need  of  leadership 
and  authority,  and  we  fear  it  might  be  exceedingly  easy  for  a 
class,  conducted  upon  dynamic  principles,  to  become  bombastic, 
deteriorating  perhaps  into  anarchy  and  bolshevism! 

The  "Leprecaun's  Son"  from  the  same  magazine,  is  fanciful 
and  entertaining,  and  the  theme  is  good,  altho'  the  incidents  or 
the  plot  are  not  consistently  strong. 

The  "Ancedote  For  Mothers"  is  whimsical  verse,  in  sympathy 
with  the  child. 

Many  short  articles  give  the  Pharetra,  from  Wilson  College, 
a  choppy  appearance,  but  we  have  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the 
author  of  "An  Appreciation  of  David  Grayson."  You  have 
caught  and  interpreted  his  spirit  well  and  you  must  have  been 
happier  for  the  simple  optimism  and  sympathy  you  found. 

The  "Wound,"  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  is  an  after-the- 
war  story  of  return  and  reconstruction,  the  reconstruction  being 
not  one  of  institutions  and  societies,  and  "The  Wound"  being 
deeper  than  the  one  which  the  world  sees,  and  more  sore,  since 
it  must  not  be  revealed,  and  had  failed  of  understanding,  which, 
after  all,  heals  where  doctors  and  medicines  fail. 

The  standard  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly  is  most  consistent- 
ly good  among  our  exchanges  for  the  month.  Your  editorial, 
"Our  Rampant  Criticism"  forces  us  to  plead  guilty,  and  we  hope 
we  may  draw  a  moral  for  ourselves.     "The  Wind  at  Sunset"  is 
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a  light  and  airy  fancy,  while  the  contribution  "Only  a  Fresh- 
man," is  extremely  clever.  We  have  our  suspicion  that  the  au- 
thor is  fast  becoming  educated — we  hope  it  was  only  by  original 
research  that  she  learned  of  the  practice  of  ' '  studying  the  teacher 
more  than  the  subject — but  she's  a  sophisticated  Freshman  at 
that.  — S. 

„.+.,. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES. 


NEWS  OF  '17. 


Seventeen 's  last  acquisition  is  a  "Class  Baby,"  Roy  Walters, 
Jr.,  son  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Roy  Walters  (Ruth  Gokey,  '17). 
Unless  P.  C.  W.  becomes  co-ed,  Roy  Jr.  will  have  to  become  Pres- 
ident of  P.  C.  W.  in  order  to  attend. 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Crawford,  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth  McClelland,  is 
spending  the  winter  down  south.  By  her  softening  presence,  she 
prevents  the  hardening  influence  of  the  navy  from  taking  effect 
upon  her  husband  who  is  stationed  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Estelle  Shepard  is  doing  library  work  in  the  Western  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Helen  Pardee  teaches  Latin  and  English  in  the  New  Brighton 
High  School. 

Leah  Claster  has  charge  of  the  Civilian  Relief  work  in  New 
Kensington  and  is  living  up  to  her  reputation  as  an  able  execu- 
tive. 

Jane  Errett  is  a  laboratory  assistant  at  Mt.  Holyoke  and  will 
complete  her  work  for  an  "M.  A."  this  spring. 

Dot  Stoebener  is  teaching  in  Miss  Sheare's  Private  School  on 
Amberson  Avenue,   Pittsburgh. 

Aline  Van  Eman  is  teaching  English  in  the  Wilkinsburg  Jun- 
ior High. 
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Kate  McKenzie  teaches  English  and  History  in  the  Aspinwali 
Junior  High  School. 

Dne  to  illness  at  home,  Ruth  Law  is  keeping  the  home  fires 
burning,  and  substitutes  frequently  in  the  city  schools. 

Ada  Spriggs  is  teaching  in  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

Edna  Balsiger  is  Principal  of  a  High  School  "somewhere  in 
Michigan. ' ' 

Martha  Crandall  teaches  English  in  the  Warren  High  School. 

Carrie  Bailey  teaches  English  in  the  Burgettstown,  Pa.,  High 
School. 

Mrs.  D.  L.  Say,  (Martha  Dunbar)  is  living  up  to  her  repu- 
tation as  a  minister's  wife. 

Katherine  Kech  teaches  English  in  the  Greensburg  High 
School. 

Dorthea  Eggers  is  working  as  a  stenographer  for  the  Alum- 
inum Company  in  Pittsburgh. 

Louise  Reinecke,  president  of  the  Class  of  '17,  is  very  busy 
teaching  English  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  but  she  al- 
ways manages  to  find  time  to  come  out  to  P.  C.  W.  and  is  never 
so  occupied  that  she  can 't  take  an  active  interest  in  affairs  of  her 
Alma  Mater. 
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WOMEN  SUNG  BY  AUGUSTAN  ELEGISTS 

To  modern  'readers,  an  elegy  is  a  reflection  and  meditative 
poem,  with  a  sorrowful  theme,  an  illustration  of  which  is  Gray's 
"Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  But  to  the  ancient  world,  an 
elegy  was  a  poem  on  any  theme  whatever  consisting  of  elegiac 
verses — the  familiar  combination  of  hexameter  and  pentameter. 
(It  might  have  any  theme  whatever.) 

In  classical  Greek  literature  the  elegiac  couplet  served  a  diver- 
sity of  purposes.  It  had  been  the  form  appropriate  to  epitaphs 
and  to  inscriptions  on  votive  offerings  It  had  been  used  to  ex- 
press warlike  patriotism  by  Callinus,  political  wisdom  by  Solon, 
proverbial  wisdom  by  Theognis,  conviviality  by  Phocylides,  and 
love  by  Mimmermus.  But  it  was  the  Alexandrine  age  that  aban- 
doned its  other  themes  and  confined  the  elegiac  verse  to  amorous 
pleasures  and  sorrows. 

When  it  came  to  the  time  of  the  Augustan  elegists,  Tibullus 
Propertius  and  Ovid,  they  had  neither  a  new  metre  nor  a  new 
subject.  Yet  they  were  original  and  important  in  two  ways.  They 
gave  to  the  Roman  elegiac  its  consummate  refinement  of  form, 
and  they  made  it  pre-eminently  the  metre  of  love.  Though 
Tibullus  praises  the  deeds  of  his  patrons,  Messala,  though  Pro- 
pertius sings  of  the  glories  of  Rome,  though  Ovid  is  a  fascinating 
story  teller,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  love  with  them  is 
their  whole  existence. 

It  is  interesting  to  try  to  picture  the  heroines  of  their  verse. 
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What  sort  of  women  inspired  these  poems  of  passion?  Endowed 
with  beauty  and  ability  they  were  by  no  means  invariably  Freed- 
women — some,  in  fact,  were  found  in  high  places.  The  reigning 
belles  were  willing  to  encourage  writers  who  flattered  their  vanity, 
increased  their  celebrity — it  may  be,  touched  their  feelings,  al- 
though they  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  luxury  and  display  to  a 
sentiment. 

Delia  was  the  first  woman  to  come  into  the  life  of  Tibullus,  and 
for  her  he  entertained  a  deep  affection.  He  was  a  Roman  knight, 
and  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which  he  lost,  however,  by  the  tri- 
umviral  confiscations.  He  is  described  as  of  great  personal  beauty 
and  of  a  candid  and  affectionate  disposition.  Probably  upon  his 
return  from  an  Aquitanian  campaign,  he  became  the  lover  of 
Plania,  who,  under  the  name  of  Delia,  is  the  heroine  of  his  first 
book  of  elegies  in  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tibullus  writes  a 
genuine  story  of  mutual  love.  Delia's  position  is  uncertain — he 
speaks  of  her  as  if  she  were  a  married  woman,  whose  husband 
was  absent  as  a  soldier  in  Cilicia,  although  he  says  also  that  she 
does  not  wear  the  head-dress  or  the  long  robe  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  matron.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  and  beauti- 
ful woman,  in  spite  of  her  artificiality. 

Tibullus  loves  to  dream  about  her — in  a  very  beautiful  pas- 
sage, he  anticipates  an  unannounced  call  upon  Delia,  when  he 
will  find  her  engaged  with  her  handmaids  in  their  evening  tasks. 
He  will  appear  as  though  sent  from  heaven,  and 

"Then  as  thou  art,  thy  wealth  of  hair  undone, 

Barefoot  to  welcome  me,  my  Delia,  run. 

Dawn-goddess  white  on  rosy  steeds,  I  pray, 

Bring  for  our  loves  that  radiant  Star  of  Day." 

He  dreamed  of  a  happy  life  in  which  she  would  share  with  him 
the  congenial  labors  of  the  farm.  When  their  friend  Messala 
comes  to  visit,  Delia  herself  will  serve  him  with  selected  fruit  from 
their  orchard. 

Before  Tibullus  set  out  on  his  trip  to  the  East,  Delia,  fearful 
of  his  going,  like  a  true  Italian  girl,  had  recourse  to  the  street 
prophets  and  fortune  tellers.     Her  confidence  was  restored  by  a 
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triple  trial  with  a  uniformly  favorable  result.  Tibullus  was  just 
as  solicitous  of  her  during  her  severe  illness,  and  claimed  that  he 
saved  her  life  by  his  prayers  and  ceremonial  observances. 

When  Tihullus  is  detained  in  Corcyra  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
he  writes  of  his  longing  for  his  home  and  Delia — "May  I  look  upon 
you  when  my  last  hour  comes ;  dying,  may  I  hold  you  with  my 
failing  hand."  Fame  is  nothing  to  him,  compared  with  Delia — 
"1  do  not  care  to  be  praised,  my  Delia,  provided  I  am  with  you, 
I  beg  to  be  called  sluggish  and  inactive." 

When  the  tender,  self-forgetful  Tibullus  appears  again  in 
Home,  Delia  is  no  longer  the  unsophisticated  girl  he  left.  She 
lias  applied  the  arts  of  intrigue,  and  has  sold  herself  to  a  rich 
lover.  Tibullus  appeals  to  her  old  mother,  who  had  always  fav- 
ored their  love,  to  guard  Delia  from  his  rival,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
Although  her  infidelity  produced  its  natural  effect  in  separation, 
he  allows  no  words  of  scorn  or  coldness  to  mar  the  beauty  of  his 
past. 

Tibullus'  love  for  Nemesis  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
She  appears  as  mercenary  and  avaricious,  but  extremely  fascinat- 
ing, arousing  in  Tibullus  a  fiercer,  but  less  enduring  passion  than 
his  first  love  inspired.  Her  love  has  more  the  nature  of  a  bond- 
age. She  tortures  him  by  her  faithlessness  and  threatens  to  ruin 
him  by  her  rapacity.  He  even  faces  the  possibility  of  having  to 
part  with  his  old  home,  the  source  of  so  much  of  his  happiness 
and  inspiration.  Many  times  he  would  swear  never  to  cross  her 
threshold  again,  and  then  even  when  swearing  his  prettiest,  would 
go  straight  to  her.  He  would  have  ended  his  torture  with  death, 
but  hope  lured  him  on,  and  kept  saying  that  tomorrow  would  be 
better,  but  it  only  brought  the  wreck  of  all  his  dreams. 

The  chief  place  among  the  elegiac  poets  is  granted  by  man  to 
Propertius,  and  it  is  surely  true  that  he  owes  his  fame  to  the  in- 
spiration of  Cynthia,  who  was  the  engrossing  centre  of  his  emo- 
tions and  his  poetry.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  a  learned 
man,  and  represented  a  class  of  Roman  women  who,  although 
above  common  courtesans,  yet  traded  in  their  own  charms.  It 
is  likely  that  her  establishment  was  considerable,  as  she  had  at 
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least  eight  slaves.  Her  original  home  was  Tibur  and  her  house  in 
Rome  was  in  the  Subura.  She  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
older  than  Propertius,  who  was  just  entering  upon  3roung  man- 
hood— and  in  one  of  his  poems  he  unkindly  reminds  her  that  she 
will  be  an  old  woman  at  no  distant  date. 

The  heroine  of  the  love  poetry  of  Propertius  is  no  idealized 
creation  of  his  fancy,  but  has  very  real  and  marked  indivuality. 
Her  lover  has  immortalized  the  red  and  white  complexion,  the 
fine  dark  eyes,  '"twin  flambeaux,  that  are  stars  to  me,'    and 

"Hair  auburn!  tapering  hands!  full  formed  and  tall, 
A  gait  Jove 's  very  sister  to  recall. ' ' 

Such  was  the  proud  and  faithless  goddess  whom  he  served  for 
"five  years  of  thraldom. " 

Propertius  prided  himself  on  his  effeminacy  and  his  unfitness 
for  anything  else  except  to  love  Cynthia,  and  gain  her  favor  by 
his  poetry. 

He  gave  much  thought  to  the  adornment  of  his  person,  and  af- 
fected a  stately  and  leisurely  mode  of  walking.  All  other  in- 
terests in  life,  except  the  art  which  celebrated  and  ministered  to 
his  passion,  were  sacrificed  to  it.  Love  was  his  world.  He  tells 
us  that  the  first  advances  came  from  Cynthia — "When  so  many 
were  seeking  you,  you  sought  out  me. ' ' 

Literary  sympathy  drew  the  two  together,  for  not  only  did 
Cynthia  appreciate  good  poetry,  but  she  was  proud  to  be  the 
theme  of  it,  and  was  herself  an  accomplished  poetess.  She  was 
clever" as  well  in  the  useful  arts  cultivated  by  women  in  ancient 
times.  Propertius  told  her  that  in  her  case,  with  her  abundant 
natural  gifts,  artificial  adornments  were  needless.  She  was  so 
beautiful,  that  when  she  lay  asleep  at  night,  the  moon  beams  were 
loath  to  leave  her,  and  had  to  be  hurried  on  by  the  dutiful  moon. 
To  Propertius  she  was  his  home,  his  parents,  his  happiness.  ' '  Cyn- 
thia was  my  first,  Cynthia  will  be  my  last."  "If  a  man  hath  not 
love,  though  he  have  all  else,  yet  hath  he  nothing.  Therefore, 
possessed  of  love,  I  am  supremely  rich. " '    Yet  in  the  midst  of  his 
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happiness,  thought  of  love 's  brevity  came  to  him,  and  he  writes : 

"Feast  we  our  eyes  on  love,  while  fate  saith  yea, 
The  long  night  comes,  with  daybreak  gone  for  aye. 
Thou  must  not,  while  'tis  light,  life's  fruit  eschew; 
Give  all  thy  kisses — they  will  still  be  few. 
See  rose  leaves,  fallen  from  a  withered  wreath, 
Float  all  bestrewn  on  wine-bowls  underneath; 
So  for  us  lovers,  mightily  elate, 
Mayhap  tomorrow  shall  round  off  our  fate." 

This  premonition  was  right — Cynthia's  repeated  faithlessness 
cooled  even  his  volcanic  passions,  and  having  done  with  his  own 
love,  Propertius  sings  the  love  of  others. 

His  unfortunate  love  affair  did  not  make  him  bitter  or  cynical, 
as  we  find  in  the  elegy  on  Cornelia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  a  poem 
which  is  unsurpassed  in  any  poetry  for  grace  and  tenderness. 
Cornelia  appears  to  her  husband  and  entrusts  to  him  their  child- 
ren, the  pledges  of  their  mutual  love.  When  he  gives  them  kisses, 
he  is  to  add  those  of  their  mother.  When  he  grieves,  it  must  be  in 
secret,  and  when  the  children  come  to  him,  he  is  to  deceive  them 
with  dry  cheeks. 

Of  quite  a  different  temperament  from  Propertius  is  Ovid,  the 
representative  poet  of  the  later  Augustan  period.  In  his  early 
poetry  there  is  no  passion  and  little  sentiment.  He  writes  of  love, 
but  never  as  a  lover.  The  heroine  of  Ovid's  verse  is  Corinna,  but 
Corinna  is  as  different  from  Delia  or  Cynthia  as  the  poetry  that 
sings  her  praises  is  from  that  of  Tibullus  or  Propertius.  The  class 
to  which  she  belonged  was  composed  chiefly  of  Greeks  and  East- 
ern women,  beautiful  and  accomplished,  often  poetesses,  and 
mingling  with  seductive  qualities  the  fickleness  and  greed  natural 
to  their  position.  Corinna  simply  serves  as  the  theme  of  Ovid's 
poetry,  in  which  he  traces  the  progress  of  an  ordinary  intrigue, 
without  any  of  the  passionate  alternations  of  feeling  that  meet 
us  in  Propertius,  or  the  real  happiness  and  pain  of  Tibullus.  It 
it  a  tale,  not  like  theirs  of  true  love,  but  of  a  love  that  runs  with 
a  smooth  enough  course,  till  it  loses  itself,  one  does  not  exactly 
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see  how,  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  lover  professes  to  be  tired  of 
the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress. 

Little  penetration  is  needed  to  divine  that  Corinna  is  an  epi- 
tome of  many  women.  She  is  now  married,  now  single,  now  ador- 
able, now  shameless.  As  she  appears  in  the  poems,  she  has  no  in- 
dividuality of  temper  or  circumstances,  nor  are  her  personal  traits 
and  accomplishments  distinct  like  those  of  Cynthia. 

In  Roman  literature,  the  elegy  had  the  briefest  summer  of  all 
literary  forms.  It  may  be  said  to  die  with  Ovid.  As  the  elegies 
became  more  conventional  and  more  artificial,  losing  their  simplic- 
ity iOjf  theme  and  ease  of  movement,  so  did  their  heroines  lose  their 
individuality  and  charm,  until  from  dominating  personalities, 
they  became  scarcely  more  than  literary  fictions.  The  elegiac 
poets  of  Rome  found  a  fresh  and  living  and  yet  idealized  expres- 
sion for  whatever  there  was  in  the  old  Italian  temperament  of 
tender  emotions,  of  ardent  passion,  of  vivid  sensibility  to  pleasure. 

++» 


TOLSTOI'S  "MASTER  AND  MAN" 

Tolstoi's  story  of  "Master  and  Man"  answers  to  many  classi- 
fications. It  is  a  story  of  local  color,  a  psychological  character 
story,  a  story  of  setting  in  which  the  ruling  force  is  the  snow- 
storm, and  more  than  all  these,  a  story  lifted  to  the  sublime  by 
its  underlying  purpose,  the  great  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  les- 
son it  reveals.  The  story  is  realistic,  too,  for  Tolstoi  belonged  to 
the  realistic  school ;  but  it  is  not  the  realism  of  the  French  school 
— not  the  cynicism  of  Maupassant — but  a  realism  looking  always 
toward  the  setting  up  ' '  in  place  of  the  existing  reign  of  force, 
that  Kingdom  of  God,  of  love,  which  we  all  recognize  to  be  the 
highest  aim  of  human  life."  A  quantity  of  unnecessary  detail 
makes  us  halt  in  classifying  this  among  the  short  stories — it  is 
rather  an  extended  short  story,  possibly  a  novelette. 

Consciously  fulfilling  his  definition  of  the  task  of  art,  Tolstoi 's 
theme  is  one  of  the  "Brotherhood  of  Man,"  and  the  poor  inade- 
quacy of  earthly  greed  and  gain.     Powerfully,  yet  with  majestic 
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simplicity,  the  author  shows  to  us  the  "Master"  so  superior,  so 
avaricious,  so  selfish — the  "Master"  who  comes  to  look  with  sur- 
prise and  contempt  upon  his  earthly  troubles,  consciously  merges 
his  identity  with  that  of  the  "Man,"  becoming  even  as  him  whom 
he  had  despised,  laying  down  all  earthly  shackles,  and  in  the 
end,  "laying  down  his  life"  for, — his  servant  whom  he  knew  as 
his  friend. 

It  happened  in  the  seventies,  in  winter,  on  the  day  after  St. 
Nicholas'  Day.  Vasili  Andreich's  greed  compelled  him  to  set 
out  upon  a  drive  to  a  neighboring  landowner's,  and  Nikita,  the 
servant,  had  hitched  the  horse  to  the  sledge.  It  was  three  o'clock, 
and  cold  (about  ten  degree  of  frost),  gloomy  and  windy.  In  the 
yard,  it  seemed  quiet,  but  in  the  street,  a  stormy  breeze  blew.  The 
snow  showered  down  from  the  roof  of  the  barn  close  by,  and  at 
the  corner  by  the  baths,  flew  whirling  around.  Bundled  in  their 
thick  coats,  the  men  set  out  of  the  yard. ' '  Kresby,  the  village 
where  the  home  of  Vasili  Andreich  stood,  consisted  of  six  houses. 
Scarcely  had  they  passed  the  blacksmith's  house,  when  they  sud- 
denly felt  the  wind  to  be  stronger  than  they  had  thought.  The 
road  was  no  longer  visible.  The  tracks  of  the  sledge  as  they  were 
left  behind,  were  instantly  covered  with  snow,  and  the  road  was 
only  to  be  distinguished  by  its  rise  above  the  land  on  either  side. 
The  snow  swept  over  the  plain  like  thick  smoke  and  the  horizon 
disappeared.  The  Telyatin  forest,  always  particularly  visible, 
loomed  dimly  through  the  driving  snow  dust.  The  wind  came 
from  the  left  hand,  persistently  blowing  aside  the  mane  on  Mouk- 
horta's  lofty  neck,  turning  away  even  his  knotted  tail,  and  press- 
ing even  the  deep  collar  of  Nikita 's  overcoat  (he  sat  on  the  wind- 
ward side)  against  his  face  and  nose.  Conversation  became  dif- 
ficult, for  the  wind  seized  upon  the  men's  words  and  bore  them 
off  in  the  storm.  "After  driving  about  half  a  verst,  passing  a 
waymark,  and  turning  to  the  left,  the  wind  blew  almost  directly 
against  them,  and  the  snow  showered  from  on  high."  The  horse 
was  given  his  head,  aud  in  this  way  they  drove  on  for  a  long 
while.  "At  times  they  passed  winter-wheat  fields,  where  the 
wind  had  turned  up  and  blown  loose  soil  over  the  snow-covered 
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dykes  and  the  snow  drifts.  Sometimes  they  passed  a  stubble 
field,  sometimes  a  corn  field,  where  they  could  see  the  upstanding 
wormwood  and  straw  beaten  by  the  wind:  sometimes  they  saw 
on  all  sides  deep,  white  snow,  with  nothing  above  it.  The  snow 
whirled  down  from  on  high,  and  up  from  below.  Now  they  seem- 
ed to  be  going  downhill  and  now  uphill ;  then  they  seemed  as 
though  standing  still,  while  the  snow  field  ran  past  them."  A 
ditch  brought  them  to  a  stop  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  forest, 
dissolved  itself  into  a  village,  into  which  they  turned."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  street  the  wind  was  still  felt,  and  the  road  was 
snow-covered.  But  well  within  the  village  there  was  shelter,  more 
warmth  and  life.  At  one  house  a  dog  barked ;  at  another,  a  wo- 
man with  her  husband's  coat  over  her  head,  came  runnisg  from 
within.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  could  be  heard  the  sound  of 
girls  singing.  Here,  the  wind,  the  snow,  the  frost,  seemed  sub- 
dued. Receiving  directions  as  to  how  to  regain  the  highway,  they 
had  soon  left  Grishkino  behind.  Some  distasce  out  of  the  village, 
the  wind  bore,  for  a  moment,  the  voices  of  drunken  revelers  and 
the  pantings  of  the  tired-out  horse.  "Then  the  pantings  became 
inaudible ;  and  the  shouts  also.  Again  all  was  silent,  except  for1 
the  whistling  wind  and  the  occasional  scrape  of  the  sledge  runners 
upon  a  bare  spot  of  road."  Suddenly  the  horse  drew  up  with  a 
jerk,  and  the  two  men  realized  that  again  the  way-marks  were 
not  to  be  seen.  However,  their  intelligent  horse  again  found  the 
road  and  soon  arrived  with  them  at  a  village  which  they  were 
surprised  to  find  was  the  one  they  had  just  left.  Deeming  it  best 
to  warm  themselves  a  bit  before  resuming  their  journey,  the 
"Master"  and  the  "Man"  stopped  at  the  richest  house  in  the 
village.  Here  they  were  entertained  for  a  brief  space,  listened  to 
the  old  man's  tale  of  family  disruption  and  disrespect,  and  were 
urged  to  stay  the  night  and  not  to  undertake  their  journey  again 
until  the  storm  had  abated.  Vasili  Andreich,  however,  could  not 
consider  such  a  suggestion,  and  guided  to  the  turning  by  Pe- 
trushka,  the  son  of  the  household,  they  were  again  upon  their  way. 
Now  a  "sea  of  snow  ra.ged  from  above  and  below."  The  wind 
had  such  power  that,  taking  the  travellers  sideways  when  they 
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were  crossing  its  direction,  it  pulled  the  sledge  over  so  that  the 
horse  was  pushed  aside.  With  Petrushka's  words  ringing  in  their 
ears,  "The  storm  covers  the  heaven  with  darkness,"  the  two  men 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  snow.  "All  was  so  dark  and  so  blurred 
with  snow  from  above  and  below,  that  sometimes  they  could  not 
make  out  the  bow  between  the  shafts.  At  times  it  seemed  as 
though  the  sledge  was  standing  and  the  ground  running  back. 
Suddenly  the  horse  stopped,  feeling  something  wrong  in  front 
of  him. ' '  A  ravine  gaped  in  their  pathway,  and  this  time,  Mas- 
ter, Man  and  horse  were  all  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  Mak- 
ing a  signal  with  the  shafts,  Nikita  covered  his  horse  warmly, 
then  betook  himself  to  the  back  of  the  sledge,  and  there,  digging  a 
hole  in  its  shelter,  he  prepared  to  spend  the  night,  while  Andreich 
monopolized  the  sledge.  Nikita  never  knew  just  all  that  happened 
that  night,  nor  exactly  how  he  found  himself  in  his  next  position, 
but  sometime,  in  the  long  hours,  there  was  born  out  of  the  storm, 
a  new  Vasili  Andreich,  one  who  felt  a  great  peace,  a  strange  com- 
passion, and  an  unwonted  love  toward  his  fellow  creatures.  Later, 
someone  came  for  Andreich,  and  joyfully  he  answered  the  call, 
but  he  had  warmed  Nikita  with  his  own  heat,  saved  that  other  life 
at  the  price  of  his  own.  and  when  the  searchers  dug  them  out  the 
next  day,  they  found  Vasili  Andreich,  frozen  stiff,  but  Nikita, 
tho'  chilled,  was  alive,  and  near  the  sledge,  the  signal  stood, — 
only  seventy  yards  from  the  road,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  village. 

Much  local  color  likewise  strengthens  the  story,  the  observ- 
ance of  feasts,  family  life  and  ideals,  and  the  relation  of  master 
and  man  being  particularly  significant. 

The  "Master"'  was  a  harsh,  avaricious  man — village  innkeep- 
er, second-guild  merchant,  and  church  warden.  Greed  sent  him 
out  upon  his  dangerous  journey,  and  it  was  the  same  influence 
which  compelled  him  to  persevere  against  the  warnings  which 
he  heard  on  every  hand.  During  the  journey  a  very  vivid  in- 
sight is  given  into  his  character.  Thinking  that  Nikita  should 
feel  nattered  to  talk  with  such  an  important  and  sensible  man  as 
himself,  he  wounded  the  other  with  rough  jest  which  he  inter- 
rupted to  bargain  with  the  peasant  over  an  old  worn-out  horse 
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for  which  he  asked  an  exorbitant  price.  Impatient  at  the  delay 
caused  by  their  wanderings,  Andreich  spoke  quite  otherwise  than 
when  at  home,  in  an  unconstrained  and  vulgar  tone.  Coming  to 
the  village,  however,  and  having  his  spirits  warmed  by  vodka,  the 
fool-hardy  man  again  took  to  the  road,  but  when  real  danger  be- 
came apparent,  he  quite  willingly  shifted  the  burden  to  Nikita,  in- 
quiring, "What  are  we  to  do?''  Forced,  at  length,  to  discontinue 
their  journey,  the  '"Master"  comfortable  in  his  two  heavy  coats, 
crawled  into  the  sleigh  exclaiming,  "We  should  be  warmer  to- 
gether, but  there's  not  room  for  two."  Quite  warm,  he  prepared 
to  enjoy  himself  as  best  he  could,  comforting  himself  with  the 
thought  that  the  other  fellows  would  be  no  more  fortunate  than 
he  in  the  weather.  Then  his  thoughts  turned  with  satisfaction 
to  his  wealth,  and  his  gain  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  The 
sight  of  Nikita,  however,  called  up  fears  that  in  the  event  of  his 
freezing  to  death,  he,  Vasili,  might  be  held  responsible,  and  he 
cursed  the  impulse  which  had  made  him  submit  to  his  wife's 
judgment  in  bringing  the  peasant.  The  hours  became  intolerable 
and  awful  night  sounds  were  borne  on  the  wind.  Now  the  ' '  Mas- 
ter" no  longer  thought  of  the  forest — he  had  enough  without 
that, — if  he  had  only  remained  in  Grishkino.  Perhaps  he  was 
freezing — he  had  heard  that  people  who  drink  are  soon  frozen, 
and  he  had  had  vodka.  No  longer  able  to  remain  still,  he  arose, 
and  the  sight  of  the  horse  suggested  new  posibilities.  The  horse 
would  not  stand  still  with  someone  on  his  back.  Nikita  must  die 
anyway.  And  to  himself  he  argued,  "What  sort  of  life  has  he? 
He  does  not  care  much  even  about  his  life,  but  as  for  me — thank 
God,  I  have  something  to  live  for!"  Untying  the  horse,  and 
mounting,  after  much  difficulty,  he  rode  away,  exclaiming  to 
Nikita  whom  he  thought  addressed  him,  "Listen  to  you,  fool? 
What,  must  I  die  in  this  way,  for  nothing?"  Confused  by  the 
snow,  however,  the  "Master's"  deductions  concerning  direction 
proved  incorrect,  and  seized  with  terror  when  he  discovered  that 
he  was  moving  in  a  small  circle,  he  desired  only  to  "get  back  to 
the  sledge,  that  he  might  not  perish  alone  like  a  mugwort  in  the 
midst  of  the  terrible  waste  of  snow."     He  recalled  yesterday's 
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prayers,  but  oddly  enough,  he  understood  that  "between  those 
Te  Deums  and  his  own  disastrous  plight,  there  could  be  no  pos- 
sible relation."  Just  when  the  terrified  man  was  giving  himself 
up  as  lost,  he  wandered,  by  chance,  upon  the  sledge  and  Nikita. 
Now  all  his  terror  had  left  him,  ''and  if  he  felt  any  fear,  it  was 
lest  that  terror  should  return  upon  him  in  the  way  he  had  ex- 
perienced it  when  on  the  horse,  and  especially  when  he  was  alone 
in  the  snow  drift."  Looking  upon  Nikita  lying  there  in  the  cold, 
his  "Master"  suddenly  became  filled  with  a  passionate  desire  to 
maintain  that  feeble  spark  of  life,  and  stretching  himself  out 
upon  the  still  form,  he  transmitted  to  it  his  own  warmth.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  was  con- 
scious of  a  new  and  unknown  delight — "a  strange,  tender  and 
tranquil  sense  of  victory,"  and  more  than  this,"  a  passionate  desire 
to  let  someone  else  know  of  his  happy  condition."  His  whole 
thought  was  of  how  to  restore  the  man  beneath  him,  and  to  himself 
he  boasted,  in  the  way  he  used  to  speak  of  his  buying  and  selling, 
"No  fear,  he  will  not  escape."  Now  for  a  long  time  odd  fancies 
and  shapes  passed  in  review,  then  he  dreamed,  and  heard  himself 
called,  but  could  not  arise.  The  one  whom  he  expected,  however, 
appeared,  and  in  his  joy  the  man  cried  aloud  "I  am  coming." 
Awakened  by  his  own  voice,  then,  he  lay  for  a  time,  questioning, 
indeed,  whether  he  yet  breathed,  and  remembering  pityingly  a 
man  named  Vasili  Brekhunov  who  had  worried  over  earthly  gain, 
finding  it  all  in  all,  he  again  heard  the  summons,  and  this  time  as 
he  answered,  his  whole  being  thrilled,  and  he  felt  himself  free. 

Nikita.  being  the  only  one  of  Vasili  Andreich's  men  who  was 
sober,  accompanied  his  master  in  the  journey  through  the  storm. 
It  is  significant  that  "he  was  not  drunk  on  this  occasion,  because 
he  was  a  drunkard ;  since  the  last  day  before  the  fast,  when  he 
spent  his  coat  and  boots  in  drink,  he  had  forsworn  his  debauch- 
ary  and  kept  sober  for  the  next  month.  Nikita  was  a  fifty-year-old 
"moujik"  from  the  neighboring  village ;  an  "unreliable"  man,  as 
folks  called  him;  "one  who  lived  most  of  his  life  with  other 
people"  and  not  at  his  own  home.  He  was  esteemed  everywhere 
for  his  industry,  quickness  and  strength ;  and  still  more,  for  his 
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kindness  and  pleasantness.  But  he  could  never  live  long  in  one 
place,  because  twice  a  year  or  even  of  toner,  he  gave  way  to  drink ; 
and  at  such  times,  besides  spending  all  he  had,  he  became  turbu- 
lent and  quarrelsome.  Vasili  Andreich  had  dismissed  him  several 
times,  and  afterward  engaged  him  again,  valuing  his  honesty, 
and  kindness  to  animals;  but  chiefly  his  cheapness."  The  peas- 
ant's whole  wages  went  to  his  wife,  and  while  he  felt  himself 
grossly  imposed  upon,  he  was  impotent  to  change  matters. 

His  love  for  animals  is  revealed  in  his  conversation  with  the 
horse,  Moukhorta :  "Well,  silly ,  are  you  tired,  tired?  Now  then, 
now  then,  you  rogue, ' '  and  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  village  where 
they  stopped,  he  held  conversation  with  "all  the  animals,  begged 
pardon  from  the  fowls,  and  calmed  them  with  assurance  that  he 
would  give  them  no  more  trouble ;  reproved  the  sheep  for  being 
needlessly  frightened;  and  while  fastening  up  the  horse,  he  kept 
on  exhorting  the  little  dog."  An  unfailing  friendliness  and  his 
good-natured  politeness  prompted  the  little  man  to  say  something 
to  any  whom  he  came  across.  During  the  journey  he  was  re- 
served and  dignified,  calmly  helping  his  master  out  of  any  dif- 
ficulties. At  the  house  of  the  village  patriarch,  the  peasant  un- 
derwent a  strong  temptation  which  he,  however,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist.  The  sight  and  smell  of  vodka,  especially  in  his 
cold  and  tired  condition,  made  him  gloomy,  but  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  thrice,  and  when  the  drink  was  offered  him,  there 
was  a  moment's  little  struggle,  but  looking  at  Vasili  Andreich, 
he  remembered  his  vow,  remembered  his  lost  boots,  his  son  for 
whom  he  had  promised  to  buy  a  horse  in  the  spring,  sighed  and 
refused.  When  their  position  had  become  unmistakable,  it  was 
Nikita  who  naturally  assumed  control  and  this  was  admitted  by 
the  "Master"  who  inquired  of  his  "Man,"  "What  are  we  to  do?" 
Calmly  accepting  the  situation,  at  length,  Nikita  arranged  his  sig- 
nal, explaining,  "If  the  snow  covers  us,  the  good  folk  will  see  the 
shafts,  and  dig  us  up."  Then,  blanketing  the  horse,  he  prepared 
to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  thought  that  he 
might  and  very  likely  would  die  that  night,  came  to  him  at  the 
moment  he  was  taking  his  seat  behind  the  sledge.  Yet  the  thought 
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was  not  very  unpleasant,  not  very  awful.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
die,  and  in  this  he  felt  that  he  could  pity  his  master.  His  small 
sins  arose,  but  not  to  haunt  him,  for  his  belief  was  in  a  compas- 
sionate Master  who  would  not  judge  his  weak,  human  children 
too  harshly,  nor  condemn  them  for  what  they  could  not  help.  So 
thinking,  he  fell  asleep,  and  from  this  sleep  lie  was  aroused  by 
his  master's  departure  and  sought  to  call  after  him,  not  re- 
proaches, but  that  he  might  have  some  of  the  sacking  which  had 
covered  the  horse.  And  again  he  lost  consciousness,  knowing  not 
whether  he  was  dying  or  no,  but  quite  resigned  to  God's  will, 
whatever  that  might  be.  Once  more  he  awoke,  but  showed  no 
sign  of  surprise  at  seeing  his  master,  and  only  murmured,  "I 
am  dy-y-ing.  Grive  what  1  have  earned  to  the  lad.  Forgiveness, 
for  Christ's  sake."  It  was  not  the  poor  peasant  to  whom  Death 
came  out  of  the  storm,  however,  and  Nikita  was  rescued,  recover- 
ing after  some  time,  to  complete  a  long  life  in  which  he  forgave 
those  who  had  wronged  him.  ''He  went  away,  at  length,  truly 
pleased  that,  in  dying,  he  released  his  son  and  daughter-in-law 
from  the  added  burden  of  his  keep,  and  that  he  himself  was  this 
time  really  going  out  of  a  life  grown  weaiisome  to  him,  into  that 
other  one  which  with  every  passing  year  had  grown  clearer  and 
more  desirable  to  him." 

Moukhorta  was  an  extraordinarily  fine  and  intelligent  horse 
that  perihsed  along  with  his  master.  The  other  characters,  while 
interesting,  are  only  incidents  in  the  action. 

The  story  is  gripping  in  its  simple  truth  and  power.  Interest- 
ing in  its  pictures  of  Russian  life  so  fascinatingly  drawn,  ad- 
mirable in  its  literary  skill,  the  appeal  is  yet  deeper'  than  this, 
and  the  majesty  of  Tolstoi's  story  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  which  is  one  of  love,  and  this  great  lesson,  so  simply 
and  so  sincerely  expounded,  lends  to  the  "Master  and  Man' 
something  of  the  dignity  of  a  Biblical  parable.  We  are  interested 
at  once,  without  preliminary  or  introduction,  for  the  author  be 
gins,  '  It  happened  in  the  seventies,  in  winter,  on  the  day  after  St. 
Nicholas'  Day."  Setting  is  the  motivating  force,  and  this  is 
given  full  recognition,  while  the  snow  storm  is  vividly  suggested, 
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''The  snow  whirled  down  from  on  high,  and  up  from  below." 
"Again  all  was  silent  except  for  the  whistling  wind  and  the  oc- 
casional scrape  of  the  sledge  runners  upon  a  bare  spot  of  road." 
"And  again  they  came  to  where  the  sea  of  snow  raged  from  above 
and  below."  .  .  .  "At  times  it  seemed  as  though  the  sledge 
was  standing,  and  the  ground  running  back."  The  verse  of 
Pushkin,  introduced  by  the  peasant  boy,  artistically  describes  the 
storm — "The  storm  covers  the  heavens  with  darkness,  Whirling 
the  driven  snow,  Now,  howling  like  a  wild  beast,  Now  crying 
like  a  child." 

The  further  intrusion  of  the  story  of  the  "Three  Domestic 
Counsellors"  from  Puls'n,  by  the  lad  add  variety  to  the  style — 

"A  thief  sneaks  up  to  a  house;  the  dog  barks — that  means, 
'Don't  idle,  take  care';  the  cock  crows — that  means  'Get  up';  the 
cat  washes  itself — that  means  'A  welcome  guest  is  coming,  be 
ready  for  him." 

The  scene  at  the  home  of  the  village  patriarch  might  be  some 
old  masterpiece — common,  of  common  people,  such  as  Rembrandt 
loved  to  paint,  and  mellowed  with  his  own  wonderful  lighting — 
"In  the  house,  there  hung  over  the  table  a  shaded  lamp,  which 
threw  a  bright  light  down  upon  the  tea  service,  a  bottle  of  vodka 
and  some  eatables ;  and  upon  the  brick  wall  of  the  corner  where 
hung  the  holy  images  with  pictures  on  each  side  of  them.  At  the 
head  of  the  table  sat  Vasili  Andreich,  in  his  black  fur  coat,  suck- 
ing his  frozen  mustaches,  and  scrutinizing  the  people  and  the 
room  with  his  eyes  of  a  hawk.  Beside  him  at  the  table  sat  the 
white-bearded,  bald,  old  father  of  the  house,  in  a  white  home-spun 
shirt ;  by  him,  wearing  a  thin  cotton  shirt,  sat  a  son  with  sturdy 
back  and  shoulders,  the  one  who  was  holiday-making  from  Mos- 
cow ;  then  the  other  son,  the  strapping  eldest  brother  who  acted 
as  head  of  the  house ;  then  the  village  elder,  a  lean  and  red-haired 
moujik.  The  moujiks  having  drunk  and  eaten,  prepared  to  take 
tea ;  the  samovar  already  boiled,  standing  on  the  floor  near  the 
oven.  The  children  were  in  evidence  about  the  oven  and  the 
sleeping-shelves.  On  the  bench  along  the  wall  sat  a  woman  with 
a  cradle  beside  her.     The  aged  mother  of  the  house,  whose  face 
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was  wrinkled  all  over,  even  to  the  lips,  waited  on  Vasili  Andreich. 
As  Nikita  entered  the  room,  she  filled  up  a  coarse  glass  with  vodka 
and  handed  it  to  Vasili  Andreich."' 

In  this  same  scene  there  is  something  of  pathos  when  the  im- 
potent patriarch  bewails  the  passing  of  his  power,  but  there  is 
much  of  the  humorous  in  the  village  elder's  words,  "There's  De- 
mochkin,  now,  who  broke  his  father's  arm.  It  all  comes  from  toe 
much  learning."  The  terror  and  despair  of  the  "Master"  wan 
dering  alone  in  the  snow  is  vividly  revealed — "I  must  not  give 
up ;  I  must  follow  the  horse 's  tracks,  or  they,  too,  will  be  snowed 
over.  .  .  I  am  lost!  I  shall  lose  this  track  as  well."  Russian 
realism,  so  apt  in  portraying  the  horrible,  is  exemplified  in  the 
scene  which  the  search  party  uncovered — "Moukhorta,  over  his 
belly  in  snow,  with  the  breeching  and  sacking  trailing  from  his 
back,  stood  all  whitened,  his  dead  head  pressed  in  upon  the  apple 
of  his  throat;  his  nostrils  were  fringed  with  icicles;  his  eyes  filled 
with  rime,  and  frozen  round  as  with  tears.  In  that  one  night  he 
had  become  so  thin,  that  he  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
Vasili  Andreich  was  stiffened  like  a  frozen  carcass,  and  he  lay 
with  his  legs  spread  apart,  just  as  he  was  when  they  rolled  him 
off  Nikita.  His  prominent  hawk  eyes  were  shriveled  up,  and  his 
open  mouth  under  his  clipped  mustache,  was  filled  with  snow." 
The  explanation  of  Nikita  is  deep  seeing,  "Like  all  people  who 
live  with  nature  and  endure  much,  he  was  patient,  and  could  wait 
for  hours,  even  days,  without  growing  restless  or  irritated. ' '  The 
men,  as  they  drew  near  death,  are  revealed  with  a  marvelous 
sympathy,  the  solemnity  of  the  thought  and  the  depth  of  his  feel- 
ing inspiring  the  author's  revelation — Nikita  thought  that  he 
would  die  that  night,  but  the  thought  was  neither  unpleasant,  nor 
very  awful.  "Not  unpleasant,  because  his  life  had  been  no  un- 
broken feast,  but  rather  an  incessant  round  of  toil  of  which  he 
began  to  weary.  And  not  awful,  because  beyond  the  masters 
whom  he  served  here,  he  felt  himself  dependent  upon  the  Great 
Master ;  upon  Him  who  had  sent  him  into  this  life.  And  he  knew 
that  even  after  death  he  must  remain  in  the  power  of  that  Master, 
who  would  not  treat  him  badly. "  Is  it  a  pity  to  leave  what  you  are 
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practiced  in,  and  used  to?  Well,  what's  to  be  done?  You  must 
get  used  to  fresh  things  as  well !  And  his  philosophy  of  his  sins 
was,  "Of  course  these  are  sins.  But  then,  did  I  bring  them  on 
me,  myself?  Whatever  I  am,  I  suppose  God  made  me  so.  Well, 
and  about  these  sins?  How  can  one  help  it?"  Not  knowing  and 
scarce  caring  whether  he  lived  or  died,  Nikita's  last  conscious 
thought  was — ''So  be  His  holy  will."  The  "Master"  himself  was 
surprised  at  his  compassion,  and  his  peculiar  joy,  but  some  way 
he  was  exquisitely  happy,  and  "felt  a  passionate  desire  to  let 
some  one  else  know  of  his  happy  condition. ' '  For  a  long  while 
he  lay,  warming  the  unconscious  Nikita,  and  his  thoughts,  at  first 
"were  filled  with  impressions  of  the  snow  storms,  the  shafts  of 
the  sledge,  the  horse  under  the  sledge  bow,  all  jostling  before  his 
eyes  -  he  recalled  Nikita,  lying  under  him,  then  upon  these  im- 
pressions rose  others,  of  the  feast,  his  wife,  the  commissary  of 
police ;  the  taper  box ;  then  again  of  Nikita,  this  time  lying  under 
the  taper  box. 

Then  came  apparitions  of  peasants  at  their  trafficking,  and 
white  walls,  and  iron-roofed  houses,  with  Nikita  stretched  out 
beneath  •  then  all  was  confused,  one  thing  running  into  another, 
like  the  colors  in  a  rainbow,  which  blend  into  one  whiteness,  all 
the  different  impressions  fused  into  one  nothing;  and  he  fell 
asleep.  He  was  expecting  someone,  and  "all  at  once,  his  joy  was 
fulfilled ;  the  expected  one  came.  He  came,  and  called  to  him : 
and  he  that  called  was  he  who  had  bidden  him  lie  down  upon 
Nikita," 

"  'I  am  coming,'  Vasili  Andreich  answered,  and  the  cry 
awoke  him.  'He  wants  to  move  and  cannot.  He  divines  that 
this  is  death,  and  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  that.  He  remembers 
that  Nikita  is  lying  under  him,  and  that  he  has  got  warm,  and  is 
alive;  and  it  seems  to  him  that  he  is  Nikita,  and  Nikita  is  he; 
that  his  life  is  not  in  himself,  but  in  Nikita.  He  hears  Nikita 
breathing.'  'Nikita  is  alive,  and  therefore  I  also  am  alive!'  he 
says  to  himself  triumphantly.  And  something  quite  new,  such 
as  he  had  never  known  in  all  his  life,  is  stealing  down  upon  him. 
He  really  cannot  understand  why  that  man  called  Vasili  Brek- 
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hunov,  had  troubled  with  all  those  things  with  which  he  had 
troubled.  'Well,  he  did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about,'  he 
thinks.  'He  did  not  know,  you  see:  but  now,  I  do  know.  No 
mistake  this  time;  now  I  know.'  And  again  he  hears  the  sum- 
mons. 'I  am  coming!'  he  says  with  his  whole  joy-thrilled  being. 
And  he  feels  himself  free ;  with  nothing  to  encumber  him  more. 
And  nothing  more,  in  this  world,  saw,  heard,  or  felt  Vasili  An- 
dreich. "  But  inasmuch  as  he  had  done  unto  one  of  the  least,  had 
become  even  as  the  poorest,  and  had  offered  that  greatest  love, 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend,  in  laying  down  his 
life,  he  had  but  found  it. 

— M.  L.  Stevenson,  '20. 

*-+** 


CALVARY 

Pursuing  our  lives  so  selfish,  vain, 

We  of  the  world  forgot  and  passed  you  by 
Remembering  not  that  nobler  aim 

The  lesson  taught  at  Calvary. 

We  went  on  thus  for  many  years 

Until  the  scourge  of  war  was  felt ; 

And  with  the  surge  of  death  and  tears 
Penitent  we  knelt  on  Calvary. 

'Twas  then  we  knew  the  bitterness, 
The  sacrifice  when  loved  ones  died, 

And  reckoned  the  price  you  paid  for  us, 
0  Crucified,  of  Calvary. 

But  yet,  our  suffering  was  not  vain, 
Nor  do  we  count  the  cost  too  high ; 

For  by  this  war  were  we  led  back  again 
To  Christ  of  Calvary. 
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STRIFE  IN  TOYLAND 

Cast 

TOMMY A  small  boy  who  would  change  the  toy-shop 

HIS  UNCLE Owner  of  the  shop,  "Toyland" 

JACK  . . . An  animated  jumper 

GINGER  BREAD  MAN 

CANDY  MAN Friends  of  Jack 

LITTLE  BOY  BLUE  DOLL 

DRUMMER  DOLL Musicians 

THE  FRENCH  DOLL.  .  .Whose  birthday  is  the  occasion  of  a  ball 

TW  OTIN  SOLDIERS 

FRENCH  and  GERMAN.  .Rivals  for  the  hand  of  the  French  doll 

A  SPOTTED  DOG '  "Made  in  Germasy" 

LARGE  CLOCK Master  of  Ceremonies 

GYPSY  DOLL A  Dancer 

RUSSIAN  PEASANT  DOLL One  of  the  Guests 

Act  I.  (Scene  1) 

(Interior  of  the  shop  "Toyland."  Street  door  to  right,  second 
door  to  the  left.  Furnishings :  A  large  Grandfather  clock,  coun- 
ter and  shelves  with  candy  jars,  cases  and  toys. 

Time :  Evening. 

Boy,  Tommy,  is  discovered  sweeping  out  the  shop.  Enter  from 
left,  Uncle  dressed  for  the  street  in  coat,  cap  and  muffler  and 
carrying  a  package.) 

Uncle— "Tommy!" 

Tommy — "Yes,  sir!" 

Uncle — "I'm  going,  now,  across  town  with  this  package.  It 
is  snowing  and  I  may  be  late  in  getting  back,  but  you'd  never  be 
afraid  in  a  toy  shop.  Finish  your  work  and  have  your  supper. 
Then,  if  you're  not  sleepy,  you  might  mend  that  jumping-jack 
which  fell  down  and  broke  its  box.  Then  go  to  bed,  for  I  have 
the  key  and  will  lock  the  door  tightly. ' ' 

Tommy — "All  right,  sir;  hurry  back,  sir." 

Uncle  (exits  and  closes  door,  but  in  a  moment,  reopens  door 
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to  say) — "You  couldn't  be  safer  than  in  a  toy  shop,  for  nothing 
ever  happens  there."     (Closes  door.) 

(Tommy  puts  broom  away  and  goes  into  far  room,  left,  re- 
turning with  a  bowl  of  oatmeal  which  he  sets  upon  a  small  table, 
and  begins  to  eat.) 

Tommy  (Speaking  between  mouthfuls) — "That's  just  it, 
nothing  ever  does  happen.  Wish  somebody 'd  come  and  carry  off 
his  old  toy  shop.  Nothin'  but  ol'  painted  animals  an'  dolls,  an' 
things  for  girls  !  .  .  .  Gee,  bet  I  'd  have  a  reg  'lar  toy  shop,  with 
engines,  an'  trains  what  run  on  tracks."  (Finishes  supper  and 
goes  to  shelf,  returning  with  the  damaged  jumping-jack.  Lays 
it  on  table,  gets  hammer  and  tacks  and  begins  tinkering  with  the 
box.) 

Tommy — "Jes'  ol'  jumpin '-jacks  made  out  o'  wood,  an'  they 
go  an '  fall  down  an '  get  broken ! "  ( Puts  the  offending  Jack  on 
the  table,  goes  and  looks  out  window  toward  the  street.) 

"Think  he  ought  to  be  comin'  pretty  soon.    Guess  I  can  wait." 
(Goes  back  to  chair  by  table  and  proceeds  to  make  himself  com- 
fortable, laying  his  head  upon  the  table.    .    .    Speaks  drowsily)  — 
"Yes,  sir,  I'd  have  engines,  an'  machines,  an'  automobiles  — 
an'  books  — an — windmills — an — " 
Large  clock  (strikes)  — 
One,  two — 
We  've  lots  to  do ; 
Three,  four — 
He's  begun  to  snore; 
Five,  six — 
Begin  your  tricks ; 
Seven,  eight — 
We  mustn  't  wait ! ' ' 
Voice  of  small  clock  at  left  (hurrying  as  tho'  to  catch  up)  — 
' '  Cuckoo !  cuckoo !  cuckoo !  cuckoo ! 
Cuckoo !  cuckoo !  cuckoo !  cuckoo ! ' ' 
(Enter  from  left  entrance  a  gaudily  dressed  figure  with  paint- 
ed cap.    Advances  by  a  series  of  queer  jumps  until  he  stands  be- 
fore Tommy.) 
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Tommy   (sitting  up  and  rubbing  his  eyes) — "Who  are  you?" 
Jack — "That  isn't  the  question  here  or  there, 
Not  whence  I  came,  nor  how,  nor  where ; 
Tonight  is  the  birthday  of  the  French  doll, 
And  I've  come  to  invite  you  to  the  ball." 
Tommy — "But — but  I  don't  understand,     What  ball?     And 
why — you  look  just  like  a  jumping-jack." 
Jack — Exactly !  Good  boy  ! 

To  recognize  your  hated  toy ! 
As  Jack,  indeed,  I'm  known  to  fame, 
But  what  I  pray  you's  in  a  name? 
Your  unkind  words  shall  leave  no  gall 
If  you'll  but  join  us  at  the  ball." 

Tommy — "Why,  I  suppose  I   will,   Mr.  Jack:   you  are  very 
kind,  but  this  is  certainly  most  queer. ' ' 
Jack  (calling) — "Oyez!  Oyez! 

The  ball's  begun  ■ 
Gome  and  join  us  in  our  fun." 
(Enter,  from  left,  a  merry  fat  man,  dressed  in  brown.     Ad- 
vances to  center  and  sings  laughingly)  — 

Ginger  Bread  Man — "Oh,  I'm  the  fat  roly-poly  ginger  bread 
man, 
Koly,  because  they  rolled  me  in  a  pan : 
Rolled  me  quite  flat, 
But  I  puffed  up  fat, 
For  I'm  the  merry  ginger  bread  man!" 
Tommy — "Why — ah — good  evening,  Mr.  Ginger  Bread  Man. 
But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Ginger  Bread  Men  can  walk  and 
talk?    This  is  very  queer." 

G.  B.  Man  (good  naturedly) — 

"Not  queer  at  all,  my  dearest  boy, 
Why  shouldn't  there  be  fun  in  a  toy?" 
(To  Jack)  — 

But  now  to  work,  for  we  must  hurry ; 
Where's  the  rest  of  our  committee?" 
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dack — "Not  here  yet;  perhaps  I'd  better — " 

(Enter  from  left,  doll  dressed  in  diagonal  red  and  white  stripes 
with  tissue  paper  covering  his  head  and  twisted  at  the  top.) 

Candy  Man — "No  you  needn't — here  I  am.  Someone  had 
most  thoughtlessly  screwed  my  door  in  tight,  and  I  had  a  hard 
time  getting  here." 

(Tommy  has  been  regarding  the  lastest  arrival  with  blank 
astonishment.    Now  he  addresses  Jack.) 

Tommy — "Who  is  he,  Mr.  Jack,  and  where 's  his  house?  He 
looks  just  like  a  stick  of  candy." 

Jack — "Righto!     Peppermint  at  that!     Good  sort  of   fellow, 
but  he  likes  to  put  on  airs,  and  calls  the  candy  jar  his  house ;  the 
door  he  speaks  of  is  the  lid,  to  be  sure. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  stick  of  candy; 
And  you'll  note,  quite  a  dandy." 

(Ginger  Bread  and  Candy  Men  have  been  engaged  in  conver- 
sation,.    Now  the  Candy  Man  turns  to  Jack  and  asks)  — 

Candy  Man — "Isn't  it  time  to  begin?" 

Jack — "Indeed  it  is — the  clock  is  master  of  ceremonies,  but 
for  once  he  must  be  slow. ' ' 

Large  Clock  (breaking  in,  strikes  the  half-hour)  — 
' '  One-  —the  ball 's  begun. ' ' 

(Candy  and  Ginger  Bread  Men  hurry  to  arrange  chairs  at  one 
end  of  the  room.  Enter  Little  Boy  Blue  doll,  blowing  his  horn, 
and  a  drummer  doll,  beating  his  drum.  They  take  their  places, 
one  in  each  corner  of  the  room  opposite  the  chair,  while  the  Candy 
Man  and  the  Ginger  Bread  Man  take  their  places  behind  the 
chair,  the  Jack  remaining  near  Tommy.) 

Jack  (whispering  to  Tommy) — -"The  French  doll  is  quite  a 
beauty,  and  there  are  many  rivals  for  her  hand. 

You'll  see  all  Toyland  here  at  play, 

For  perhaps  she  '11  declare  her  choice  today. ' ' 

(Procession  enters.  First,  the  French  doll  in  white  dress,  blue 
ribbons,  and  curls.  She  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  company 
of  toys.  Jack  goes  to  meet  her,  seating  her  in  the  chair  with  much 
ceremony,  and  then  returns  to  his  post  near  Tommy's  chair.    The 
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gentlemen  dolls,  especially  a  French  and  a  German  soldier  doll, 
shove  one  another  for  a  place  near  the  French  doll's  chair.) 
Jack,  (Speaking)  — 

"Attention,  friends  and  comrades  dear — 
We'll  join  tonight  in  right  good  cheer; 
To  entertain  our  lady  fair 
Each  one  shall  have  some  part  or  share. 
Our  Gypsy  friend  will  dance  and  play 
As  she  did  in  her  land  so  far  away." 

(Girl  doll  in  Gypsy  costume  does  a  Gypsy  dance  with  her  tam- 
bourine.   Applause  by  the  company.) 

Jack — "Little  Boy  Blue  is  a  modest  youth, 

But  I've  asked  him  to  tell  just  what's  the  truth." 
(To  Little  Boy  Blue)— 

"Come,  Little  Boy  Blue,  your  tale  unfold," 
(To  audience)  — 

"And  give  your  attention  while  its  told." 

Little  Boy  Blue  (recites)  — 

"Little  Bo-Peep  had  lost  her  sheep 

And  felt  so  sad  she  commenced  to  weep. 

Boy  Blue,  indeed,  was  sore  distressed, 

But  decided  to  do  his  very  best. 

So  he  blew  and  he  blew  with  all  his  might, 

And  the  sheep  came  home  that  very  night." 

(Bows;    cries  of  "bravo!"  and  applause  from  the  crowd.) 
Jack — "Boy  Blue  indeed  is  quite  a  hero,  but  now  all  join  part- 
ners for  the  dance.     The  French  doll  will    lead    off     with     her 
partner,. ' ' 

(There  is  a  rush  toward  the  French  doll  to  secure  the  dance. 
The  Soldier  dolls  are  most  insistent,  but  the  lady  finally  favors 
the  French  soldier,  promising  the  German  officer  a  later  dance. 
He  looks  angrily  after  the  pair,  and  finally  dances  with  the 
Gypsy  doll.  The  Spotted  Dog  remains  in  the  back-ground  looking 
on.  They  dance  a  fancy  dance  for  a  little,  when  suddenly  the 
Ginger  Bread  Man,  passing  the  Dog  in  the  dance,  begins  to  jump 
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wildly  about,  shrieking  in  agony.  The  dance  is  broken  up  and 
everyone  demands  to  know  the  trouble.) 

Ginger  Bread  Man — ' '  I  'in  ruined  !  Oh,  I  'm  ruined  !  He 's 
taken  a  bite  out  of  my  leg.  That  wretched  dog  has  eaten  a  whole 
mouthful  of  my  ginger  bread  leg!" 

(French  Soldier  would  seize  the  Dog.) 

French  Soldier — "Put  him  out,  if  he  doesn't  know  how  to  act 
at  a  party!" 

German  Soldier  (intervening) — "Let  him  alone;  he's  my  dog. 
Let  him  alone,  or  you'll  answer  to  me."  (They  would  fight,  but 
Jack  intervenes.) 

Jack — "We  must  have  no  quarrel,  gentlemen.  Fritz  has  shown 
very  bad  manners  and  can  only  stay  if  he  sits  in  the  corner  the 
rest  of  the  evening."  (Dog  retires  to  the  corner,  while  the  com- 
pany stand  around,  and  the  Ginger  Bread  Man  still  examines 
himself  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage.) 

Jack — "I  think  we've  had  enough  of  dancing. 

To  me  it  would  be  of  interest  to  hear 
Of  the  country  which  each  one  holds  most  dear. 
We've  a  friend  from  Russia,  the  Peasant  doll, 
And  we'd  like  to  hear  from  him  first  of  all." 

Russian  Doll — 

"A  Russian  peasant  it  was  who  carved  me 

Out  of  the  wood  of  a  forest  tree ; 

A  land  of  ice  and  barren  snow 

Is  that  which  I  have  learned  to  know. 

There  men  wear  beards  about  two  yards  long ! 

And  work  very  hard  for  only  a  song." 

Jack — "Most  interesting,  indeed.    Now  we'd  like  to  hear  from 
our  friend  who  hails  from  the  land  of  our  French  lady." 
French  Soldier — 

"They  rightly  call  it  Sunny  France, 
The  land  of  mirth  and  joyous  dance  ; 
It  is  a  land  most  passing  fair 
Where  everyone  is  free  from  care." 
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(Looks  toward  the  French  doll,  who  smiles  and  nods,  not  un- 
noticed by  the  German  doll.) 

Jack — "A  land  of  virtues  so  many  and  rare 

Is  a  fitting  home  for  our  lady  fair."  (Bows.) 

"But  we  have  another  military  friend  who  must  tell  us  of  his 
country."     (Nods  to  the  German  doll.) 

German  doll  (contemptously)  — 

"Let  them  talk  of  their  sunny  skies  and  snows, 

My  county  is  best,  as  everyone  knows. 

For  Germany  has  the  biggest  guns, 

And  the  bravest  men  are  all  her  sons ; 

Just  let  your  countries  show  any  fight, 

And  they'll  get  a  taste  of  Germany's  might." 

(Cries  of  "Shame!"  "Hear!"  Dog  nods  his  head  in  approval 
of  all  that  has  been  said.) 

Ginger  Bread  Man  (noticing  this) — "Ah,  that's  the  reason  he 
took  the  part  of  my  assassin,.  I  remember,  that  Dog  is  stamped, 
'Made  in  Germany.'    They  are  murderers  and  robbers!" 

French  Soldier  (rising  with  dignity)- -"Gentlemen  and  ladies, 
you  have  heard — my  country  has  been  insulted.     I  must  fight." 

(Everyone  talks  in  great  confusion.) 

Jack  (trying  to  make  himself  heard) — "Peace!  peace!  Re- 
member the  occasion.  Let  him  take  back  his  words.  Remember 
the  ladies!    The  party  must  not  end  in  a  fight!" 

German  Soldier — "Take  back  my  words?  Never!  This  fel- 
low must  learn  that  Germany  rules!" 

(The  company  have  withdrawn  to  the  sides,  leaving  the  two 
combatants  in  the  center.) 

French  Soldier — "He  must  fight.  When  my  country  has  been 
insulted,  I  cannot  refuse." 

Tommy  (helplessly) — "Oh,  this  is  awful — you  mustn't — what 
will  uncle  say?  T  know  he  wouldn't  have  it."  (To  Jack) — "Can't 
you  do  something  ?    You  must ! ' ' 

(Jack  shakes  his  head  helplessly.  Combatants  have  drawn 
swordfe,  and  stand  glaring  at  one  another.) 

French  Doll— "Oh,  this  is  too  terrible !     (Faints  and  is  helped 
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ofl'  stage  by  Ginger  Bread  Man  and  Candy  Man,  followed  by 
Gypsy  doll  and  others.) 

(On  stage,  the  combat  has  begun,  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany stand  out  of  the  way.  The  duel  wages  quite  fiercely  for  a 
little,  and  the  German  doll  has  just  received  his  death  blow  when 
a  noise  is  heard,  and  the  company  scatter.  The  street  door  opens, 
and  the  uncle  appears.) 

Uncle  (to  Tommy,  who  stands  bewildered  in  the  center  of  the 
floor) — "What's  this?  Not  gone  to  bed  yet?  Fell  asleep,  I'll 
bet." 

Tommy — "Oh,  Uncle,  it  has  been  too  terrible.  They  had  a 
ball  and  then  the  German  and  the  French  soldiers  had  an  awful 
fight,  and  the  German  soldier  was  killed!" 

Uncle—' '  What  is  all  this  ?    Who  had  a  ball  ? ' ' 

Tommy — "Why,  the  toys — the  jumping-jack  and  the  Ginger 
Bread  Man,  and  everyone." 

Uncle — "I  thought  so!     Dreaming,  of  course!" 

Tommy — "But  I  wasn't,  sir,  and  the  French  soldier  killed  the 
German. ' ' 

(Uncle  goes  and  looks  through  the  shelves  and  boxes.  Re- 
turns, carrying  a  small  tin  soldier.) 

Uncle — "The  toys  are  all  in  their  places,  quite  safe.  It's  queer, 
thoough ;  I  found  this  fellow  lying  on  the  floor  with  his  sword 
broken — knocked  off  the  shelf,  no  doubt.  He  does  look  like  a 
German,  doesn't  he?" 

Tommy — "Indeed,  I'm  sure  I  didn't  dream.  Perhaps  some 
of  them  are  in  the  next  room,  for  some  of  them  went  out — I  '11  go 
see."  (Goes  out.  Uncle  stands  in  the  center  of  the  floor  toying 
with  the  doll.    Muses  to  himself) — 

Uncle — "He  has  been  dreaming,  of  course." 

Clock  strikes — 

"One,  the  ball  is  done — 
Two,  his  story's  true; 
Three,  'twas  here  to  see — 
Four,  I'll  tell  you  more. 
Five,  they  were  alive — 
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Six,  and  not  but  tricks ; 
Seven,  with  dreams  for  leaven ; 
Eight,  you  came  too  late — 
Nine,  the  sight  was  fine — 

Ten,  but  scarce  ever  seen  by  the  eyes  o '  men. ' ' 
Tommy  (running  from  inner  room)— "There,  didn't  you  hear? 
The  clock  told  you — he  was  master  of  ceremonies." 

Uncle  (laughing) — "Come,  come,  you  must  go  to  bed,  the 
clock  just  struck  ten." 

(Leads  Tommy  away.  The  boy  .goes  unwillingly,  muttering 
as  he  goes.) 

Tommy — "I'm  sure  I  wasn't  dreaming.  It  all  happened,  and 
I  wish  I  had  found  the  Ginger  Bread  Man,  for  he  had  a  bite  taken 
out  of  his  leg !" 

CURTAIN 

— M.  S. 
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POLLY  GOES  TO  WORK 

(Note :  Being  an  accurate  account  of  an  entertaining  epi- 
sode which  characterized  Polly  Potter's  recent  reception 
into  the  world  of  workers.) 

It  was  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  timidity  and  anticipation  that 
I  boarded  the  train  which  was  to  carry  me  to  Marstown,  a  quiet, 
peaceful  little  village  on  the  Allegheny,  where  I  was  to  spend  the 
summer  as  governess  to  two  small  children.  It  seemed  like  such 
a  fine  lark,  a  good  way  to  test  untried  powers,  and  of  course,  it 
would  prove  a  valuable  as  well  as  interesting  experience. 

Upon  alighting  at  the  station,  however,  I  forgot  my  great  ex- 
pectations in  wondering  how  I  should  reach  my  destination.  I 
was  alone,  being  the  only  person  that  left  the  train  at  that  stop, 
and  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  only  human  being  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  wondered  why  someone  had  not  come  to 
meet  me,  as  Mrs.  Gaynor  had  promised,  but  evidently  I  had  been 
forgotten.  At  any  rate,  I  was  alone;  there  wasn't  even  any  one 
of  whom  I  could  inquire  the  way. 
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Looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape,  I  finally  decided  to 
take  fate  into  my  own  hands.  I  would  shut  my  eyes,  turn  around 
three  times,  and  then  proceed  in  whatever  direction  first  pre- 
presented  itself.  I  had  just  accomplished  the  second  turn  when 
interrupted  by  a  deep  "Pardon,  miss,  but  ah  reckon  you're  de 
lady  what's  expected  at  de  Gaynors." 

I  lilted  my  hat  back  at  a  ninety-degree  angle,  by  way  of 
assuming  a  pedagogical  aspect,  and  answered  impressively: 

''Yes,  I  am." 

A  broad  grin — I  have  since  decided  upon  gazing  at  myself  in 
the  mirror  with  my  hat  at  the  pedagogical  angle  that  the  man  was 
quite  justified — spread  from  ear  to  ear  as  he  informed  me 

"Ah's  de  chauffeur  an'  Mrs.  Gaynor  done  sent  me  to  haul  you 
home." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  surrender  my  bag  and  follow  "de  chaf- 
feur"  to  a  machine  drawn  up  on  a  side  street  (Station  Street  was 
under  construction).    I  hadn't  been  forgotten,  after  all,  I  thought. 

After  a  short  and  breezy  ride,  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  and  stopped  before  a  large  gray-stone  house. 

"Right  up  dis  way,  Miss  Johnson,"  my  guide  directed,  and 
confiscating  my  bag,  led  the  way  along  the  gravel  path. 

"Miss  Johnson?"  I  thought,  perplexed.  "Wonder  where  he 
got  that  name  for  me.    Guess  he's  made  a  mistake." 

But  when,  upon  reaching  the  porch,  I  was  met  by  a  portly 
gentleman  with  the  announcement,  "Miss  Johnson,  I  am  Mr.  Gay- 
nor," I  was  more  than  perplexed.  Without  giving  me  a  chance 
to  identify  myself,  Mr.  Gaynor  continued : 

We  were  expecting  you  on  the  4:30  train  and  when  you  didn't 
come  on  that,  we  knew  you  would  be  out  on  the  seven  o'clock." 

"You  are  probably  hungry.     Maggie  has  saved  your  dinuer. 

By  this  time  Ave  had  progressed  as  far  as  the  kitchen. 

"Maggie,  this  is  Miss  Johnson."  Then  to  me,  abruptly,  "What 
is  your  first  name?" 

"Polly,"  I  gasped,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"Polly?"    Well,  Polly,  Maggie  will  show  you  your  room,  then 
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you  can  come  down  and  have  your  dinner.     Mrs.  Gaynor  is  up 
street  just  now,  but  she'll  be  back  soon." 

Without  allowing  me  to  say  one  word,  Mr.  Gaynor  disappeared 
through  the  pantry  door,  leaving  me  with  the  capable  Maggie, 
who  promptly  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  late  instructions. 

"This  way,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  a  door  and  started  up 
the  back  stairs.  Meekly  I  followed,  growing  more  and  more  per- 
plexed and  somewhat  amused. 

"Surely  Mrs.  Gaynor  hasn't  forgotten  my  name.  But  why 
should  everyone  call  me  'Johnson, '  "  I  puzzled. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  When  we  reached  the  third 
floor  and  I  beheld  the  room  which  I  was  told  would  be  mine,  my 
heart  sank.  I  didn't  know  whether  to  bolt  right  then,  or  wait  un- 
til after  I  had  eaten  my  dinner.  The  room,  a  third  floor  back,  was 
one  of  those  spacious  affairs  which  boasted  a  folding-bed,  chair, 
bureau  and  waste-basket :  a  room  whose  occupant  would  be  forced 
to  mount  upon  the  bed  in  order  to  dress,  the  six-by  four  feet  of 
floor  space  being  entirely  covered  by  articles  of  furniture  enumer- 
ated above. 

Mrs.  Gaynor 's  description  of  my  "charming"  surroundings 
came  back  to  me,  the  very  words  in  which  she  told  of  "my  room" 
— ' '  and  your  room ;  it  :s  the  dearest  thing,  all  done  in  blue  and 
white.  It's  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  and  very  cool  in  hot 
weather.  And  the  view!  You'll  just  love  it.  The  river  is  so 
beautiful  from  your  big  bay  window,  etc. ' ' 

East  side  and  cool.  The  afternoon  sun  was  just  setting,  cast- 
ing its  last  "cool"  rays  into  the  room  and  leaving  it  as  hot  as  a 
steel  mill  in  mid- August.  I  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 
Directly  beneath  was  the  garage  yard,  tilled  with  the  usual  me- 
chanical "junk"  which  just  naturally  collects  in  such  places.  At 
the  end  of  the  yard  was  the  stone  garage,  which  concealed  the 
larger  part  of  a  tomato  garden  in  the  next  yard.  And  completing 
the  scene  was  a  huge  red  brick  building  with  the  attractive  sign : 
"Abe  Guckenheimer,  Malt-house." 

I  turned  to  Maggie,  who  in  the  meantime  had  taken  "nothing' 
for  a  subject,  and  was  discussing  it  at  great  length. 
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"Say,"  I  began,  about  to  demand  an  explanation. 

But  Maggie  short-circuited  me — 

"Of  course  you're  starved.  I'll  go  now  and  put  everything  on 
the  table  and  as  soon  as  you're  ready,  come  down."  And  she 
hurried  away. 

By  this  time  my  early  buoyancy  and  good  spirits  had  changed 
to  disappointment.  My  pleasant  conception  of  being  a  tutor  had 
vanished.  I  went  down  stairs  determined  to  eat,  and  then  take 
the  first  train  back  to  the  city. 

By  this  time  I  was  prepared  for  anything,  and  was  not  a  bit 
surprised  at  being  shown  into  the  small  dining-room  adjoining 
the  kitchen.  My  place  was  laid  with  samples  of  dishes  from  at 
least  five  different  sets,  of  as  many  different  colors.  But  every- 
thing was  so  clean,  and  the  food  so  good,  that  I  "fell  to"  with  a 
vengeance,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  at  least  that  much  of  my  situa- 
tion. 

I  had  about  two  bites,  when  Maggie  came  in,  and  seating  her- 
self opposite,  proceeded  to  obtain  all  available  information  as  to 
my  previous  environment  and  early  training. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  she  began. 

"Pittsburgh,"  I  told  her,  between  bites. 

"Did  you  work  down  there?" 

Considering  Junior  year  in  college,  work  to  a  certain  degree, 
I  grunted,  "Uh-huh." 

"Where  abouts  in  Pittsburgh  did  you  work?" 

"East  Liberty,"  I  said,  wondering  how  soon  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  change  the  subject. 

"How  long  did  you  work  at  your  last  job?" 

And  having  nothing  else  to  say.  I  truthfully  told  her,  "Three 
years. '-' 

One  eyebrow  Avas  raised  in  evident  surprise. 

"H-m,  must  have  been  a  good  job.  Well,  you  won't  last  that 
long  here.  The  place  itself  ain't  so  bad.  The  Missus  is  a  little 
fussy,  but  she's  pretty  nice,  and  the  work  ain't  so  hard  when 
there's  just  the  two  of  them  home;  and  you  only  have  the  second 
floor  work  to  do.     But  when  them  grandchildren  get  here,  and 
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that  there  girl  that's  goin'  to  tutor  them,  there'll  be  a-plenty  for 
you  to  do.  You  see,  the  grandchildren  come  here  every  summer. 
An'  goodness  knows,  they're  bad  enough,  but  they're  goin'  to 
hare  some  college  girl  along  besides.  The  Missus  says  she's  goin' 
to  teach  them  all  summer,  so  they  can  get  caught  up  and  be  in  a 
high  grade  in  school  in  the  fall.  She  says  it 's  such  a  help  to  have 
some  one  like  that  with  the  kids.  Help.  I  know  how  much  help 
she'll  be.  Them  college  people— all  they  know  to  do  is  to  make 
work.    Well,  if  she  bothers  me  too  much,  I'll  just — " 

I  don't  know  how  long  this  would  have  continued,  had  not 
Mrs.  Gaynor  entered  at  the  psychological  moment. 

"Why,  Miss  Potter,"  she  gasped.  "What  in  the  world—?  My 
husband  told  me  that  the  new  chambermaid  had  come  and  was 
out  here  having  her  dinner." 

' '  The  new  chambermaid !  And  the  mental  picture  I  had  of 
my  friends  at  school  when  T  should  tell  them  about  it  in  Septem- 
ber, caused  me  to  laugh  a  hearty  laugh.  The  laugh,  Mrs.  Gaynor 
interpreted  as  expressive  of  my  great  delight  at  having  been  mis- 
taken for  the  new  domestic. 

But  it  broke  the  ice,  anyway,  and  after  profuse  apologies  on 
the  part  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  a  hasty  departure  by  Mag- 
gie, we  retired  to  the  front  porch  where  the  portly  gentleman  was 
made  acquainted  with  his  grave  mistake.  It  seems  that  the  dates 
had  been  confused.  I  had  written  that  I  would  arrive  on  the  sev- 
enteenth and  Miss  Johnson  was  to  come  on  the  eighteenth.  Mrs. 
Gaynor  had  us  scheduled  in  the  reverse  order. 

Everything  went  well  after  that.  I  had  the  blue  and  white 
room,  too,  and  it  was  every  bit  as  lovely  as  it  had  been  pictured. 
That  night  I  fell  asleep  laughing  about  my  "experience,"  and  in 
my  dreams  distinctly  saw  myself  walking  abroad  with  dust-pan 
and  broom,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  laughing  school  friends. 

And  thus  ended  a  perfect  day. 
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PHILIP  GETS  IN 

It  was  .shortly  before  nine  o'clock,  and  very  dark.  There  was 
no  moon.  Not  even  a  star  peeped  out  to  shed  its  paltry  light  upon 
the  lonely  house  of  Hamblyhurst.  Not  that  there  was  anything 
melodramatic  about  the  fact  that  it  was  dark,  and  that  Hambly- 
hurst looked  lonesome.  It  usually  was  that  way  because  there 
were  so  many  trees.  They  served  to  keep  the  place  in  shadows 
even  on  the  brightest  of  moonlit  nights.  And  Hamblyhurst  was 
lonely.  It  had  been  that  way  ever  since  Margaret  Hambly  had 
been  a  little  girl.  For  then  her  mother  had  died,  and  the  tall  stern 
looking  individual  whom  the  child  had  learned  to  call  "Father" 
had  closed  the  old  home,  moved  to  the  club,  and  had  sent  his 
daughter  away  to  boarding  school. 

Hamblyhurst  looked  especially  lonely  on  the  dark  night  in 
question.  Philip  Payne,  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  his  hat  pulled 
well  down  over  his  eyes,  looked  furtively  behind  him  as  he  went 
up  the  dark  driveway.  Every  now  and  then  he  stopped,  and  after 
listening  for  a  few  moments  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not 
being  followed,  he  would  proceed.  Payne  did  this  until  he  reached 
the  house,  and  then,  pausing  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  porch 
steps  sudenly  jumped  into  a  clump  of  bushes  at  the  side  of  the 
house  and  disappeared. 

Within  a  few  moments  anyone  close  by  could  have  heard  a 
gentle  scraping  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  listening  long  enough, 
one  could  have  heard  the  sliding  of  a  window  as  it  finally  gave 
way  and  opened. 

Phil  was  inside.  His  pocket  flash  enabled  him  to  make  his  way 
through  the  great  living  room  without  stumbling  over  any  of  the 
heavy  furniture. 

"Old  Cruikshank  sure  does  know  something  about  this  place," 
muttered  Phil  as  he  looked  about.  "Everything  just  as  he  said 
it  would  be." 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs. 

' '  Let 's  see. ' '    He  paused  at  the  top  to  get  his  bearings.    ' '  Turn 
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to  the  left,  last  room  on  the  right  side  of  hall."    He  remembered 
the  directions  very  distinctly. 

Payne  reached  the  door  to  the  last  room  on  the  right  and 
opened  it  Sure  enough  there  on  a  table  near  the  bed  stood  the 
small  wooden  box  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  get. 

"Good,"'  said  Phil  aloud.  "Cruikshank  couldn't  know  any 
more  about  these  diggings  if  he  lived  here. ' ' 

"Wonder  why  this  thing's  so  darned  valuable,"  he  thought  as 
he  picked  up  the  box  and  started  out  with  it. 

Payne  had  reached  the  lower  hall  again,  and  was  beginning  to 
feel  pretty  well  satisfied  about  the  manner  in  which  he  had  man- 
aged his  "job,"  when  suddenly  there  was  a  flash,.  All  the  hall 
lights  had  been  switched  on,  and  there  in  the  very  doorway 
through  which  he  had  intended  to  pass,  stood  a  tall,  stern  lookng 
man  with  an  automatic  in  his  hand. 

The  sight  of  the  ugly  steel  directed  toward  him  made  Phil  step 
back  rather  hastily. 

' '  Put  that  box  down, ' '  commanded  the  man  in  a  gruff  voice. 

Payne  obeyed,  all  the  while  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  those  of 
the  unexpected  intruder. 

"Where  did  this  man  come  from?  How  did  he  happen  to  be 
here  in  this  house,  closed  for  so  many  years?  Who  was  he  and 
what  right  had  he  here  ? ' '  the  younger  man  puzzled  to  himself. 

"What  brought  you  here?"  the  man  demanded,  stepping  a 
little  closer  and  looking  fixedly  into  his  captive's  face. 

He  seemed  to  demand  the  truth.  It  would  be  useless  for  Phil 
to  say  that  he  had  been  forced  to  break  in,  and  that  it  was  his 
first  offence.  Too  many  young  crooks  told  such  tales,  when 
caught. 

So  he  merely  answered,  "To  get  that  box." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see ;  you  came  to  steal.  Just  a  common  thief.  Well, 
you've  messed  it  up  pretty  well,  haven't  you?" 

"Messed  it  up,"  Payne  groaned.  "Might  have  known  1 
couldn  't  get  away  with  it.    Why  the  dickens  didn  ?t  they  send  one 
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of  the  others  who  wouldn't  have  bawled  it  all  up,"  he  thought  to 
himself. 

A  gentle  rustle  behind  him  caused  Phil  to  look  around.  There, 
coming  down  the  stairs,  and  attired  in  a  most  gorgeous  green 
evening  dress,  was  a  red  haired  girl,  the  best  looking  person  Payne 
had  ever  seen.  She  came  down  slowly  smiling  upon  the  scene  as 
though  suddenly  coming  upon  two  men,  one  apparently  a  thief 
held  at  bay  by  the  other,  was  one  of  the  common  occurrences  of 
every  day  life.  Phil  was  too  astonished  to  do  anything  but  stand 
and  stare. 

"Good  evening,"  said  the  vision,  with  the  most  engaging  of 
smiles, 

And,  then,  going  over  to  Phil  she  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
informed  him, 

"You  are  to  come  witli  me." 

The  young  fellow  was  so  dumbfounded  that  he  had  to  pinch 
himself  to  make  sure  he  was  not  asleep  and  dreaming.  But  he 
rose  to  the  occassion  like  a  veteran,  and  with  a  low  bow,  said  very 
gravely  "With  the  greatest  of  pleasure"  inwardly  determined  to 
see  the  thing  through,  and  feeling  much  relieved  since  the  tall 
stern  person  was  evidently  not  going  to  make  use  of  the  auto- 
matic or  call  the  police. 

The  girl  donned  an  evening  wrap  and  they  started  out.  A 
machine  which  had  miraculously  appeared  awaited  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  and  in  a  little  while  Philip  Payne  and  his 
strange  companion  were  out  upon  the  road  speeding  toward  the 
city. 

In  a  very  short  time — so  short  that  they  only  finished  one  topic 
of  conversation,  that  about  the  weather — the  car  stopped  before 

the  brilliantly  lighted Club.     Through  the  open  windows 

couples  could  be  seen  gliding  over  the  ball  room  floor. 

"Ye  gods,"  thought  Phil;  "a  dance,  and  in  these  duds!" 

But  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  He  had  come  this  far,  there 
was  no  backing  down  now.  They  went  into  the  room,  and  arriv- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  dance,  the  girl  inquired  : 

' '  Shall  we  dance  the  rest  of  this. ' ' 
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And  they  fell  in  with  the  crowd  and  moved  about  to  the  strains 
of  "I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows."  Phil  felt  mighty  uncom- 
fortable and  out  of  place  in  his  old  knock  about  suit,  among  ali 
this  formal  company.  He  noticed  young  Jim  Todd  sliding  off  with 
that  little  Wheaton  girl,  and  they  were  both  looking  at  him  and 
laughing.  But  his  companion  didn't  seem  to  be  affected  by  her 
partner's  unique  toilet,  she  danced  on,  apparently  having  the  most 
enjoyable  time  of  her   young  life. 

They  were  standing  at  the  water  cooler  after  their  third  dance, 
when  Phil  felt  a  smart  slap  on  his  back  and  turned  to  find  Robert 
Cruikehank  regarding  him  in  a  most  approving  manner.  Cruik- 
shank  held  out  his  hand. 

"Put  it  there,  old  scout,  that  was  well  done." 

"Yps;"  interposed  the  red  haired  young  lady.  "And  he 
wouldn't  tell  father  why  he  broke  into  the  house,  either." 

Oli.  I  say,  Payne,"  said  Cruikshank  hastily,  "let  me  present 
Miss  Margaret  Hambly,  our — ah — co-worker  in  this  little  affair. 
She's  my  cousin,  and  she  and  "unk"  came  home  day  before  yes- 
terday, just  in  time  to  help  us  out.  Some  test,  wasn't  it?  But 
you  proved  to  be  the  right  kind  of  goods,  Old  Boy. ' ' 

He  extended  his  hand  again. 

"Welcome  to  the  Skulls.  Phil." 

At  this  moment  about  two  dozen  other  men  appeared  as  if  at 
a  given  signal,  and  surrounded  Philip  Payne,  congratulating  him, 
and  welcoming  him  as  a  worthy  member  of  their  fraternity. 

Afterward  when  the  family  questioned  him  about  his  initiation 
Phil  narrated  the  first  part  at  great  length,  but  the  part  concern- 
ing the  red  haired  lady  he  merely  mentioned,  preferring  to  change 
the  subject  at  that  point.  But  his  young  sister,  wise  person  of  the 
world  that  she  was  innocently  inquired 

"But  what  about  the  girl?    Aren't  you  going  back  to  call?" 

To  which  she  received  a  very  emphatic  "No." 

However,  on  the  next  Wednesday  evening,  when  Phil  slipped 
quietly  downstairs  attired  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  casually  re- 
marked to  the  assembled  family, 
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"Guess  I'll  spoilt  around  up-  town  a  bit.  Be  in  early,"  little 
sister  didn't  have  to  consult  the  oracle  to  find  out  where  he  was 
going. 

•.-*-•• . — 

LITTLE  JACK  FROST 

Little  Jack  Frost  went  up  the  hill 
Watching  the  stars  and  moon  so  still, 
Watching  the  stars  and  moon  so  bright, 
And  laughing  aloud  with  all  his  might. 
Little  Jack  Frost  ran  down  the  hill, 
Frisking  about  in  the  woods  until 
Late  in  the  fall,  when  the  leaves  fell  down. 
Red  and  yellow  and  faded  brown. 

Little  Jack  Frost  walked  thru  the  trees. 
"Ah,"  sighed  the  flowers,  "we  freeze,  we  freeze." 
"Ah,"  sighed  the  grass,  "we  die,  we  die." 
Said  Little  Jack  Frost,  "Goodbye,  goodbye." 
Little  Jack  Frost  tripped  'round  and  "round, 
Spreading  white  snow  on  the  frozen  ground, 
Nipping  the  breezes,  icing  the  streams, 
Chilling  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

But  when  Dame  Nature  brought  back  the  spring, 
Brought  back  the  birds  to  chirp  and  sing, 
Melted  the  snow  and  warmed  the  sky — 
Little  Jack  Frost  went  panting  by. 
The  flowers  opened  up  their  eyes  of  blue, 
Green  buds  peeped  out  and  grasses  grew. 
It  was  so  hot  and  scorched  him  so. 
Little  Jack  Frost  was  glad  to  go. 
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TWO  WAR-TIME  SKETCHES 


THE  ROAD  FROM  HOME 

(After  the  Occupation  of  Ligny  by  the  Germans,  August,  1914.) 

I  stood  aside  to  let  it  pass,  that  great  army  of  exiles,  those 
people,  many  of  whom  were  turning  their  backs  forever  upon 
their  country  and  their  homes.  The  day  was  beautiful;  a  golden 
October  afternoon,  a  calm,  blue  sky  overhead  with  it  fleecy, 
drifting  clouds,  all  peace  and  lovliness.  And  it  mocked  the  chiid- 
len  of  earth. 

But  the  great  stream  flowed  on,  unheeding,  steadily,  without 
sound,  save  the  thud  of  plodding  feet,  the  creaking  of  overtaxed 
wheels,  or  the  scraping  of  boughs  and  yellow  autumn  leaves 
against  some  article  of  household  furniture  heaped  high  upon  a 
passing  vehicle.  On  and  on  they  surged,  here  a  mother  and  son 
driving  their  patient  cow  to  an  unknown  pasture,  which  perhaps 
they  will  never  reach;  there  a  sturdy  peasant  boy,  his  baby  sister 
seated  upon  his  shoulder,  makes  his  way,  while  close  upon  his 
heels  follows  a  lean  horse  dragging  a  wooden  cart  laden  with  all 
that  is  left  of  the  furnishings  of  a  once  happy  home.  And  trudg- 
ing alone  in  the  rear  comes  a  sorry  old  woman,  a  bundle  on  her 
back,  eyes  bent  upon  the  dusty  road,  while  the  unseen  wind  plays 
with  the  gray  hairs  that  stray  from  beneath  the  edge  of  her  tight- 
fitting  cap. 

"Oh,  the  injustice  of  it  all!  Why  are  these  people  here,  and 
in  such  a  condition?  Why?  Why?"  was  all  I  could  think  in  my 
dazed  mind.  It  was  another  of  the  mysteries  of  life  that  I  was 
trying  to  solve. 

But  I  had  my  answer  from  the  passing  cavalcade.  There 
were  no  tears,  no  murmurs  of  complaint.  The  faces  of  all  bore 
the  same  expression,  that  of  dazed  resignation — "Thy  will,  not 
mine,  0  Lord,  be  done." 

And  when  I  looked  again  they  had  passed  from  sight. 
AT  ST.  AMAND 
(After  the  evacuation  of  Ligny  by  the  Germans,  November,  1918.) 

It  was  Sunday  morning.    The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  were 
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just  beginning  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  stars,  when  the  bells 
of  St.  Amand  rang  out  calling  the  people  to  Early  Mass. 

And  as  I  had  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass  on  that  bright 
October  day,  four  years  before,  again  I  stepped  back,  and  in  the 
shadows  of  the  portal,  watched  those  people  pass  once  more.  They 
came  into  the  church  quietly,  reverently.  The  only  sound  was 
that  of  an  occassional  cough  or  the  rustle  of  a  garment  as  a  wor- 
shipper took  his  place  and  knelt  upon  the  stone  floor  to  pray. 

In  the  midst  of  this  silence  came  the  music  of  an  organ,  faintly 
at  first,  like  the  breath  of  a  breeze,  then  gradually  swelling  until 
it  mounted  and  reverbrated  among  the  highest  arches.  For  an 
instant  it  held,  like  a  divine  rhapsody  played  by  angel  hands,  and 
then  as  softly  and  as  gradual  lly,  it  stole  away  as  it  had  come. 

I  looked  toward  the  altar,  and  there  in  the  light  of  the  candles 
stood  the  padre,  his  arms  outstretched,  like  a  kindly  old  father 
welcoming  his  children  home.  He  was  speaking.  His  deep,  musi- 
cal voice  carried  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  church,  even  to  the 
corner  where  I  stood. 

".  .  .  .  It  was  God 's  will  that  we  go  out.  Many  were 
called  to  that  Kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  earth.  Many  were 
not  permitted  to  return.  But  it  was  also  God's  will  that  some  of 
us  come  back  again  to  that  which  we  had  lost." 

"It  was  God's  will."  This  was  the  phrase  which  dominated 
the  whole  being  of  these  people.  They  had  left  their  homes  with- 
out murmuring  because  of  it,  and  they  came  back  confident,  full 
of  hope,  because  of  such  belief. 

The  priest  had  stopped  talking  and  the  church  was  quiet  once 
more.  A  little  child  sitting  on  its  mother's  lap  stretched  out  its 
tiny  hand  to  catch  a  flickering  ray  from  a  tall  candle.  And  the 
baby  laughed  aloud  to  see  the  light  a  dancing  just  beyond  its 
reach,  coming,  oh,  so  near  and  yet  too  far  to  grasp.  But  the 
mother,  with  a  reproving  glance,  drew  the  little  one  back.  And 
the  child  snuggled  closer  and  looked  up.  not  understanding  what 
it  was  all  about,  yet  obedient,  trusting  in  the  parent  which  it 
knew  was  right. 

And  the  same  expression  was  on  the  faces  of  the  people  as 
they  knelt  at  prayer. 
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WHY  KNOCK? 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  much  more  popular  "Boosters"  are 
lhan  "Knockers?'  Since  everyone  desires  popularity  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  it  is  really  remarkable  that  the  Knockers  are  so 
greatly  in  the  majority.  Consider  this  strange  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  any  one  of  its  numerous  pbases  of  college  life.  For  in- 
stance, take  the  ease  of  The  Sorosis.  How  often  have  you  heard 
some  one  grumble  because  the  paper  wasn't  large  enough  or  be- 
cause the  stories  weren't  clever  enough  to  suit  her  highly  cultured 
tastes?  In  other  words,  how  many  Knockers  have  you  heard? 
Not  because  people  really  don't  like  The  Sorosis,  but  because  they 
feel  that  it  just  naturally  devolves  upon  them  to  complain  about 
something,  and  that  happens  to  be  "  it. ' ' 

On  the  other  hand,  how  often  do  you  hear  anyone  commend 
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our  publication?  Whom  do  you  hear  say  that  it  is  a  remarkably 
good  paper,  and  that  it  is  a  shame  it  doesn't  get  more  support? 
Well,  there  are  some  who  are  just  enough  to  give  The  Sorosis  the 
credit  it  deserves ;  there  are  some  who  make  the  staff  feel  that 
they  support  it  because  of  its  worth,  and  not  because  it  is  a  bank- 
rupt college  enterprise  which  needs  their  financial  (?)  aid.  How- 
ever, the  Knockers  rather  outnumber  the  aforementioned  few. 
But  notice  how  much  more  popular  these  few  Boosters  are.  Notice 
how  they  outshine  the  grumblers  every  time. 

The  moral  is  too  obvious  to  need  further  emphasis.  Everyone 
should  be  a  Booster.  If  you  don't  think  The  Sorosis  is  thick 
enough,  contribute  something  to  add  to  its  bulk;  if  you  don't 
think  it  is  clever  enough,  contribute  something  to  add  to  its  wit. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  notice  the  improvement  in  the  paper,  not 
to  mention  your  increased  popularity  among  your  collegians.  And 
if  you  can't  write  yourself,  get  your  friends  to — you  may  bring 
to  light  a  budding  genius !    At  any  rate,  don't  knock. 

Write,  boost  and  grow  popular ! 

— B.  S.,  '20. 

•»•+-••• 


P.  C.  W.  ON  THE  MAP 

At  last  P.  0.  W.  has  all  the  marks  of  a  full  fledged  college — 
not  that  our  Alma  Mater  hasn't  been  in  the  foremost  rank  for  the 
last  fifty  years, — but  there  are  a  few  ashes  of  the  past,  called 
traditions  which  must  come  into  being,  in  order  to  make  a  college 
venerable.  Well,  we  have  many  traditions,  i.  e.,  those  about  babies 
being  dropped  from  the  ten  story  tower,  several  about  the  under- 
ground passage  to  East  Lib.  during  the  Civil  war,  etc.  But 
now  we  have  the  crowning  one  of  all.  It  occurred  only  last  Friday 
night,  and  already  it  has  been  handed  down,  enriched  and  embel- 
lished by  all  the  art  of  reproduction  of  which  the  young  ladies 
are  capable.  What  is  it?  Oh,  a  fire,  of  course.  A  real  college  fire  ! 
Valuable  property  destroyed,  many  lives  lost !  !  !  The  property 
destroyed  being  the  property  chest  behind  the  Assembly  Hall 
stage,  the  lives  lost  being  those  of  a  community  of  spiders  which 
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had  spun  their  village  in  the  nice  dusty  corner  behind  the  chest. 

Yet.  it  was  very  exciting  while  it  lasted.  The  Dramatic  Club 
was  about  to  give  a  performance  of  the  "Affected  Young  Ladies" 
and  the  stage  managers  were  just  adding  the  last  touches  when 
biff,  there  was  a  sputter  and  a  shower  of  sparks  from  an  overhead 
wire.  Immediately  all  affectation  was  cast  into  the  fire  in  a  huge 
endeavor  to  put  it  out.  With  animated  directions  such  as  "Keep 
cool!"  "Water!"  "Get  the  extinguisher!"  the  members  of  the 
cast  entirely  forgot  their  characters  as  "French  men,"  and  in- 
stead astonished  the  spectators  with  their  great  dexterity  in  their 
role  as  "fire  men." 

However,  after  a  "rush,  much  action"  scene  which  lasted  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  program  of  the  evening  was  carried  out  to 
perfection — even  to  the  ' '  dancing  'till  eleven  o  'clock. ' '        C. 

—♦-* 


EXCHANGES 

Our  exchange  list  is  disappointingly  small  this  month,  but  we 
are  glad  to  receive  some  very  welcome  new-comers.  Of  these,  the 
Oberlin  Literary  Magazine  presents,  in  "Night,"  a  delightful 
sketch  of  the  irony  of  young  love.  The  boy  of  the  story  would 
believe  that  he  had  run,  that  night,  the  whole  range  of  human 
emotions,  "but  a  twinkling  star  seemed  to  mock  knowingly,  re- 
minding the  ardent  lover  of  the  '  Cheshire  cat, '  and  no  man  wants 
to  be  reminded  of  the  Cheshire  cat  when  he  is  reflecting  on  the 
greatness  of  love."  Again,  he  is  made  to  confess,  "Lieola  had 
looked  beautiful,  yet  just  as  I  kissed  her,  I  had  wondered  in  a 
vague,  worried  way,  where  I  had  left  my  latch-key,  whether  on 
the  dresser  or  in  the  pocket  of  my  blue  suit."  "Pan,"  from  the 
same  magazine,  is  a  more  ambitious  story,  containing  some  very 
picturesque  word  pictures  of  the  land  where  ruled  the  great  god, 
Pan. 

The  Goucher  Kalends  is  likewise  new,  but  we  hope  that  it  will 
continue  on  our  list,  Sketches  seem  quite  popular,  and  here  we 
have  "The  Fog-Horn"  most  realistically  and  graphically  done. 
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"And  the  Last  Shall  Be  First"  is  the  title  of  the  story  which  is 
certainly  "different,"  dealing  as  it  does  with  a  poor  old  woman 
who  gained  all  her  earthly  joy  and  satisfaction  in  planning  for 
her  funeral.  Delightfully,  refreshingly  sarcastic  is  the  revolt  ex- 
pressed in  "The  Society  of  the  Wise — My  Soul  Abhorreth."  The 
tone  is  mock  heroic,  and  the  author  vows,  "The  erudite  I  have 
known  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  him  I  abhor, ' '  while  she  looks 
forward,  after  safely  tucking  away  her  Bachelor's  degree,  to  a 
"return  to  that  state  of  primal  ignorance  which  is  bliss." 
"Fight"  is  a  story  owing  its  intensity  and  interest  to  character 
psychology. 

The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  furnishes  the  two  best  contribu- 
tions for  the  month.  "The  Dream  of  Sister  Lilias,"  a  poem  con- 
tributed by  "a  Member  of  the  Faculty,"  is  an  exquisite  thing, 
while  "The  Mother  of  Sistek,"  a  short  play,  is  intensely  dra- 
matic in  its  situations,  and  is  quite  well  done.  The  older  mother 
of  the  Tyrol,  she  who  "would  mother  the  world,"  quite  properly 
holds  our  main  interest,  and  she  is  sympathetically  drawn.  Her 
unshaken  faith  in  the  son  who  fights  with  "the  America,"  and 
her  trust  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  that  enemy  with  whom  the 
son  fought,  express  themselves  thus  to  the  daughter:  "Sistek  sees 
farther  than  we.  We  can  look  up,  but  we  cannot  look  out.  The 
mountains  hide  the  other  people  of  the  world,"  and  in  reply  to 
the  impassioned  Siska,  she  vows  her  hope,  "Tho'  they  tear  the 
mountains  we  can  still  look  up.  And  if  they  tear  enough,  Siska, 
perhaps  we  shall  see  wide.  Then  we  shall  understand  what  Sistek 
means  when  he  says  that  he  fights  for  the  Tyrol." 

The  Tartan  is  a  newsy  journal  by  which  we  are  kept  posted 
upon  life  and  events  at  Carnegie  Tech.  — M.  S.  '20. 
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A  Gateway — Electrical 


ONLY  a  forty-foot  gateway  bounded  by 
two  brick  pilasters  and  ornamental 
lamps,  but  unlike  any  other  gateway  in 
the  entire  world. 

For  back  of  it  is  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's main  office  building,  accommodating 
2300  employees.  And  just  next  door  is  its 
laboratory  with  the  best  equipment  for  test- 
ing, standardizing  and  research  at  the  com- 
mand of  capable  engineers.  Then  down 
the  street — a  mile  long — are  other  buildings 
where  everything  electrical,  from  the  small- 
est lamp  socket  to  the  huge  turbines  for 


electrically  propelled  battleships,  is  made 
by  the  20,000  electrical  workers  who  daily 
stream  through. 

What  a  story  this  gate  would  tell,  if  it  eould,  of 
the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry  and  busi- 
ness, of  ambassadors  from  other  institutions  and 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  story  would  be  the  history  of  electric  light- 
ing, electric  transportation,  electric  industrials 
and  electricity  in  the  home. 

This  gateway,  as  well  as  the  research,  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing  and  commercial  resources 
back  of  it,  is  open  to  all  who  are  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  electrical  industry. 


|i  \  Illustrated    bulletin,      Y-863,   describing   the    company's 

I  several    plants,    will   be    mailed    upon     request.      Address 

General  Electric  Company,  Desk  43,  Schenectady,  New  York 
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Schenectady.  r,'.Y. 


Sales  Offices  in 
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A  RETROSPECT 

A  year  or  so  ago,  William  J.  Locke  published  a  book  called 
"The  Wonderful  Year."  It  is  unfortunate,  from  my  personal 
point  of  view,  that  there  is  a  book  by  that  name.  I  had  in- 
tended writing  one  myself,  about  the  time  I  spent  with  the  A. 
E.  F.  in  France,  and  can  think  of  no  title  so  suitable.  Since 
I  can  find  no  other  which  inspires  me  to  discourse  at  length,  I 
fear  the  book  will  never  be  written ;  my  greatest  consolation 
is  that  the  world  will  never  know  what  it  has  missed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  am  sure  that  every  American  woman  who  worked 
among  our  men  during  the  past  great  conflict,  feels  that  she 
herself  had  the  finest  experience  of  her  lifetime,  and  that  how- 
ever much  she  may  write  and  say  about  it  now,  assuredly,  the 
half  will  never  be  told.  The  best  part  of  it  was  intangible  and 
inexpressible,  and  exists  chiefly  in  our  memories.  We  may  call 
it  sympathy,  understandng,  comradeship — what  we  will ;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  will  last  through  the  rest  of  our  lives;  it  is  inde- 
structible and  enduring. 

Being  a  Red  Cross  girl  in  France  was  everything  I  had 
imagined,  dreaded,  or  hoped, — all  at  once, — and  more.  It  went 
decidedly  beyond  our  expectations.  The  whole  work  was  so  new 
that  the  organization  itself,  like  the  army,  did  not  quite  know 
what  was  best,  and  consequently  often  issued  an  order  one  week, 
only  to  contradict  it  the  next.  The  mail  system  was  so  erratic, 
that  in  the  outlyng  districts  we  often  received  the  revocaion  of 
an  order  before  we  received  the  order  itself. 

The  matter  of  uniform  for  us  Hospital  Hut  Workers  was 
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one  of  the  funniest  examples.  The  pamphlet  of  instructions 
stated  distinctly  that  we  were  to  wear  uniform  at  all  times, 
except  in  a  private  home,  after  hours  of  duty.  Those  same 
hours  of  duty  were  from  seven-thirty  in  the  morning-  until  ten 
at  night ;  we  were  issued  one  uniform.  Our  work  demanded 
that  we  build  hres,  sweep,  dust,  make  pies  and  doughnuts,  dress 
chickens,  keep  books,  and  manage  a  canteen  cash  box,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  ready  at  all  times  to  entertain,  sympathize  and 
listen, — to  say  nothing  of  dancing  at  least  four  nights  a  week 
from  ten  until  twelve.  In  Paris  some  of  the  women  at  Head- 
quarters realized  just  how  impossible  it  was  to  expect  one  gar- 
ment to  survive  all  that ;  accordingly  they  whispered  to  us,  on 
the  "O.  T.," — to  slip  into  "civics"  while  on  duty  in  the  hut, 
and  to  keep  our  uniforms  for  dress.  We  had  been  doing  this 
with  great  willingness,  when  along  came  a  notice  that  hut 
dresses  were  to  be  furnished  for  all  workers,  and  that  here- 
after, it  would  be  contrary  to  regulations  to  appear  in  anything 
except  our  dress  uniforms,  or  these  hut  dresses.  The  order 
came :  the  hut  dresses  did  not.  The  awe  inspiring  Official  Red 
Cross  Inspector  arrived,  however,  there  being  no  tie-up  to  hold 
back  his  shipment.  He  found  us  out  of  uniform;  there  was 
heated  conversation ;  the  dresses  arrived  by  special  messenger 
within  two  days  after  he  left  us. 

After  we  had  been  working  cnstantly  for  six  months,  we 
received  a  delightful  order  to  take  a  sixteen  day  leave.  Nice, 
the  Mecca  of  all  Americans  in  France, — glittered  delightfully 
in   our   anticipations. 

"Red  Cross  Personnel  can't  go  to  Nice" — telephoned  a 
consoling  friend  from  Savenay — "We  received  orders  to  that 
effect  this  morning." 

"We  didn't !"  my  companion  replied,  hurriedly.  "For  pity's 
sake  don't;  tell  anyone  you  called  us  up." 

Savenay  was  twenty  kilometres  away,  and  we  were  leaving 
that  evening. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  disconsolate  voice  from  Savenay, 
"but  you  may  get  into  trouble." 

Never  having  heard,  officially,  that  Nice  was  "taboo,"  we 
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possess  at  this  time  pleasant  recollections  of  a  visit  to  that 
charming  city, — and  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

All  orders  for  the  whole  personnel  abroad  were  like  that. 
The  mails  miscarried,  and  the  chiefs  changed  their  minds ;  the 
only  solution  was  for  a  person  to  do  her  level-headed  best.  She 
always  had,  "I  never  heard  that  order,  sir,"  for  an  alibi,  in  an 
emergency. 

Despite  minor  discrepancies,  like  the  above  mentioned 
changes  in  official  orders,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  for  any  organization  whose  name  thrilled  me  as  does 
that  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  was  a  constant  matter  of 
daily  pride  over  there,  as  it  is  a  constant  satisfaction  over  here, 
to  be  allied  with  it, — to  have  been  a  part  of  it.  "Freely  ye 
have  received, — freely  give"  has  never  seemed  to  me  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  attitude  and  gifts  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  those  in  service.  Everybody  loved  our  organization, 
over  here,  and  over  there.  There  was  no  favor  a  Red  Cross 
Worker  could  ask  of  one  of  the  soldiers, — officer  or  enlisted 
man, — that  seemed  too  great  to  be  granted  with  eagerness. 

"Sure  I  will,"  he'd  say — "and  after  I  get  that  done,  what 
else  ?" 

'We  will  never  forget  you,"  the  boys  would  call  back  to  us 
from  the  trucks  which  were  carrying  them  out  of  the  hospital 
gates,  on  their  way  home.  They  would  wave  their  gayly  colored 
Red  Cross  bags,  which  we  had  filled  with  cigarettes  and  choco- 
late, doughnuts  and  cookies — all  that  we  had  to  give  to  wish 
them  farewell  and  "God-speed" — until  they  were  out  of  sight. 
The  recollection  of  some  of  the  tear-filled  eyes  and  choked  voices 
that  told  us  "Thank  you" — and  "goodbye,"  form  part  of  that 
intangible  something  before  mentioned,  which  we  brought  home 
with  us. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  wished  I  were  a  man;  that  was 
before  I  went  to  France.  "The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world,"  meant  little  to  me  then,  bringing  forth  an 
ironic  smile,  if  it  attracted  any  attention  at  all.  At  that  time, 
I  hadn't  met  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  American  men,  who, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  or  a  lonesome  evening,  hunted  a  con- 
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fidante.  If  women  only  realzed  what  they  can  do,  this  world 
would  be  a  different  place.  Those  of  us  who  were  permitted 
a  little  glimpse  into  the  shrines  built  in  the  minds  of  men  for 
their  women  folks — are  afraid  to  tell  about  it  for  fear  some 
man  may  read  it,  and  misunderstand.  He  might  think  we  girls 
who  were  over  there  are  boasting  that  we  know  men.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  attained  that  degree  of  wisdom  which  realizes 
that  it  knows  nothing  at  all  about  a  given  subject.  I  believe 
firmly  that  the  reason  men  and  women  like  each  other  so  thor- 
oughly is  because  it  will  never  be  possible  for  one  sex  to  know 
the  other.  The  fascination  lies  in  the  eternal  mystery — though 
a  lot  of  trouble  and  misunderstanding  spring  from  that  same 
mystery,  unfortunately.  The  greatest  difference  between  men 
and  women  is  that  most  women  realize  that  they  need  men,  and 
admit  it,  while  the  men,  needing  women  far  more  seriously, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  Hence,  they  busy  themselves 
pitying  and  making  sport  of  the  poor  old  maid,  who  has  shared 
honors  with  the  mother-in-law  as  a  basis  for  their  after  dinner 
speeches  for  the  past  century.  Perhaps  they  realize  that,  after 
all,  the  unmarried  woman  can  hold  her  own,  and  that,  like 
joking  about  a  rich  man's  poverty,  jesting  about  her  single 
blessedness  does  not  hurt  her.  The  real  reason  there  are  so 
few  jokes  about  a  bachelor  is,  I  think,  that  men  realize  that 
his  case  is  really  pathetic,  and  we  Americans  seldom  joke  about 
the  real  tragedies  of  our  fellow  men. 

"What's  the  trouble  between  the  American  doughboy  and 
the  French?"  I've  been  asked  hundreds  of  times.  There  have 
been  volumes  written  on  the  subject,  and  by  real  writers  whose 
opinions  carry  considerable  weight.  From  personal  observation, 
however,  I  should  say  that  any  superficial  differences, — and  they 
were  superficial  merely — were  due  to  lack  of  understanding.  The 
French  are  easy-going,  pleasure-loving  people,  who  would  rather 
enjoy  well  their  inefficient  way  of  living,  than  to  work  so  hard 
living  well  and  efficiently  that  they  have  no  time  left  to  enjoy  it. 
We  are  entirely  out  of  patience  with  them  for  shivering  around 
all  winter  in  damp  old  houses,  when  the  means  of  heat  are 
directly  within  their  grasp.     We  cannot  sympathize  with  their 
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fear  of  fresh  air  and  their  lack  of  sanitation ;  and  because,  as 
a  nation,  we  like  ourselves  and  our  habits  so  well,  we  are  sure 
that  any  nation  must  be  all  wrong  to  be  so  unlike  us.  The  indi- 
vidual contact  of  man  to  man,  and  woman  to  woman,  was  de- 
lightful, and  I  shall  always  remember  the  painstaking  polite- 
ness, the  helpfulness,  and  the  hospitality  of  the  French  people. 
No  American  asked  his  way  of  a  Frenchman  without  being 
shown  minutely,  even  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  man  or 
woman  giving  directions.  No  amount  of  trouble  was  too  great 
for  any  Frenchman  to  take  if  it  would  accommodate  or  help 
an  American.  We  turned  their  cities  and  towns  upside  down ; 
we  modernized  their  cherished  old  chateaus,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  often,  in  their  hearts,  they  have  shuddered  at  the  desecration 
of  what,  to  them,  was  sacred  ground.  I  remember  dancing  in 
a  Marine  Barracks  in  Nantes,  which  had  formerly  been,  a  chapel ; 
our  boys  served  punch  from  the  confessionals  which  ran  along 
the  sides;  of  the  room,  and  shot  "crap"  in  the  niche  formerly 
used  as  a  shrine  to  a  saint.  All  our  rudeness  jand  thoughtless- 
ness they  bore  patiently  and  happily,  and  were  never-failingly 
kind,  in  every  instance  which  came  under  my  observation.  As 
to  their  morals,  they  are  not  ours,  thank  Heaven, — but  perhaps 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  their  side,  even  at  that.  We 
Americans  saw,  principally,  the  worst  side  of  it  all ;  that  is 
certain ;  therefore,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge. 

With  all  the  faults,  national  and  individual,  of  America 
and  Americans,  there  were,  I  am  sure,  no  "souls  so  dead"  that 
they  did  not  almost  burst  with  joy  upon  again  beholding  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  There  never  was  anything  finer  in  the  world 
than  the  body  of  American  men  and  women  who  went  overseas 
to  represent  their  country  in  this  greatest  world  conflict.  There 
will  be  no  better  "boosters"  for  All-Americanism  than  that  great 
number  who  had  a  chance  to  observe  for  themselves  just  how 
good  it  is  to  belong  to  this  country  of  Ours.  No  matter  how 
much  of  a  grouch  a  fellow  has  at  the  army,  for  not  recognizing 
his  ability  in  leadership  by  giving  him  a  promotion,  or  a  woman 
worker  at  her  organization,  for  making  the  mistake  of  causing 
her  to  take  orders,  instead  of  to  give  them — (and  many  of  these 
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"grouches"  are  reasonable,  and  go  very  deep) — we  who  were 
overseas  are  a  unit,  when  it  comes  to  love  of  country.  Every 
fibre  of  our  beings  thrills  with  pride  in  this  splendid  land,  and 
every  movement  which  tends  to  intensify  its  greatness  or  bigness 
or  fineness,  either  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  citizens,  or  those  of 
other  nations,  can  count  upon  the  loyal  support  of  every  man 
and  woman  who  had  the  happiness  of  coming  back,  after  the  war. 

— Florence  Kerr  Wilson — P.  C.  W.  'n. 
[Note — We  are  particularly  happy  to]  secure  this  article  from 
Miss  Wilson.     The  writer  is  one  of  our  own  alumnae  and  we 
therefore  feel  a  special  interest  and  pride  in  her  work.] 


SEA  FOAM 

Winifred  threw  down  her  magizine  in  disgust  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  long  deserted  porch.  Below  her, 
the  breakers  rolled  far  up  on  the  beach  and  she  felt  the  stinging 
salt  spray  against  her  cheek.  WTith  an  impatient  gesture  and  a 
despairing  glance  at  the  grey  horizon,  she  threw  herself  down 
again  in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  just  risen  and  decided 
to  make  a  systematic  inventory  of  her  grievances. 

"It  might  be  rather  interesting  to  discover  just  how  many 
different  reasons  I  have  for  being  bored  to  death,"  she  thought. 
"Why  did  I  ever  come  to  this  horrid  pokey  old  place  anyway? 
Why  on  earth  people  rave  about  the  seashore  in  September — 
there's  no  one  here,  the  tide's  too  high  to  walk  on  the  beach 
and  it's  almost  too  cold  to  be  outside  at  all — and  Mother  wants 
to  stay  another  week !     Oh  dear ! 

"It  isn't  as  though  I  hadn't  tried  to  amuse  myself  either," 
she  continued.  "I've  read  everything  in  the  hotel  down  to  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,'  I've  spent  hours  talking  to  old  Mr.  Winters  and 
his  wife,  and  listening  to  Miss  Hunter  tell  about  the  first  sum- 
mer she  spent  here,  and  I've  written  letters  to  everyone  I  know. 
Mother  says  it's  so  nice  and  quiet  with  practically  no  one  in  the 
hotel  but  ourselves !  If  there  were  only  someone  within  twenty 
years  of  my  own  age — if  there  were  only  a  man  around !  Any 
kind  of  a  moderately  young  man,  married  or  single,  homely  or 
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handsome — why  I  haven't  seen  one  under  fifty  for  three  days!" 

The  ocean  remained  an  unsympathetic  observer  of  this  out- 
burst. Even  Billy,  the  cat,  did  not  appear,  and  finally  having 
made  several  attempts  to  interest  herself  in  a  dilapidated  copy 
of  "The  World's  Work/'  Winifred  went  upstairs.  "There's 
only  one  redeeming  feature,"  she  reflected,  "I'm  getting  enough 
sleep  to  last  the  rest  of  my  natural  life." 

At  dinner,  while  she  was  listlessly  trying  not  to  notice  how 
even  whispered  phrases  echoed  dismally  in  the  big  deserted 
dining-room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winters  entered  and  with  them — 
she  could  not  believe  her  eyes — with  them  was  actually  a  real, 
live,  flesh-and-blood  man — a  young  man !  Winifred  was  so 
startled  by  this  apparition  that  she  choked  violently,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Winters  had  seated  themselves  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  that  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  cast  a  furtive 
glance  in  their  direction.  Yes,  he  was  still  there.  She  had 
not  imagined  him!  "Mother,"  she  whispered  excitedly,  lean- 
ing across  toward  her,  "Mother,  look!  A  man!  Who  is  he? 
Where  did  he  come  from?  Do  you  suppose  he'll  stay?  Do  you 
know  anything  about  him?  Isn't  he  good  looking?  You  can 
see  his  eyelashes  from  here !  Oh  mother,  whom  do  you  think 
it  can  be?" 

Mrs.  Hays  smiled.  "Why  Winifred,"  she  said,  "I  never 
saw  you  so  excited  over  a  mere  man  before." 

"Bue  he  isn't  a  mere  man,  Mother,"  her  daughter  explained. 
"He's  a  gift  of  Providence — if  he  stays  and  is  half  way  nice  to 
me,"  she  added. 

"It's  probably  Mrs.  Winters'  nephew,"  replied  her  mother. 
"She  said  he  might  come  down  for  three  or  four  days,  but  I 
didn't  mention  it  for  fear  he  wouldn't  and  you  would  be  dis- 
appointed. 

It  seemed  to  Winifred  as  though  the  meal  would  never  end, 
but  even  interminable  things  must  be  over  in  time  and  as  they 
stood  about  the  fire-place  in  the  living  room,  Mrs.  Winters, 
with  the  Gift  of  Providence  in  tow,  came  up  to  her.  "Oh  Miss 
Hays,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  want  you  to  meet  my  nephew,  Ken- 
neth Humphrey.     He  is  going  to  be  here  for  a  few  days  and 
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I  want  you  to  keep  him  from  being  lonely  among  just  us  old 
folks." 

Winifred  smiled  demurely  and  glanced  up  at  him.  On 
nearer  view  he  was  even  more  attractive  than  she  had  thought. 
Never  had  she  seen  such  long  curly  eye-lashes  nor  such  soulful 
brown  eyes,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  looking  at  her  proved 
him  not  utterly  ignorant  of  their  value.  She  didn't  know  such 
good-looking  men  existed  outside  of  magazines.  "I'll  do  my 
best  to  be  entertaining  provided  Mr.  Humphrey  doesn't  expect 
too  much,"  she  promised. 

Kenneth  took  her  at  her  word.  "If  you  really  mean  that," 
he  urged,  "you  must  prove  it  by  coming  for  a  ride  with  me  this 
evening.  I'm  down  here  for  some  salt  air,  but  it  isn't  beneficial 
if  indulged  in  alone." 

Mrs.  Hays,  knowing  Winifred's  lonliness,  smiled  an  indul- 
gent consent,  and  the  girl  ran  eagerly  upstairs  for  her  cloak. 
"Is'nt  he  wonderful?"  she  demanded  of  her  reflexion.  "Per- 
haps I  might  exist  through  another  week  after  all !" 

During  the  ride,  Kenneth  lived  up  to  her  highest  expecta- 
tions, and  they  fairly  flew  over  the  smooth  road  before  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  island  they  stopped  to  watch  the  moon  strug- 
gling through  the  clouds,  and  to  listen  to  the  heavy  surf  rolling 
up  the  sand.  Propinquity  is  a  strong  force,  particularly  when 
aided  by  the  ocean  and  the  moon.  General  "small  talk"  soon 
gave  way  to  personalities,  and  by  the  time  they  returned  home, 
they  were  calling  each  other  Winifred  and  Ken,  and  chatting 
like  old  friends.  Before  they  separated,  Kenneth  pressed  her 
hand,  "You're  the  most  wonderful  girl  I  ever  met,"  he  mur- 
mured, giving  her  the  full  benefit  of  a  tender  glance  from  under 
those  curly  lashes.  "And  you'll  play  tennis  tomorrow  after- 
noon and  go  riding  again  in  the  evening?" 

Too  thrilled  to  speak,  Winifred  threw  him  an  appreciative 
look,  nodded  assent,  and  slipped  away.  She  could  scarcely 
wait  till  morning  came,  and  she  hastened  down  to  breakfast. 
What  a  change  from  the  day  before!  She  feared  she  had 
dreamed  it  all,  but  Kenneth's  eager  greeting  reassured  her. 

That  day  heyproved  even  more  delightful  as  a  companion, 
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and  she  forgot  the  grey  sky  and  the  cold  dampness  in  her  interest 
in  hini.  In  the  evening  they  repeated  their  ride  of  the  night 
before.  At  the  end  of  the  island  they  stopped  again  and  there, 
suddenly,  with  no  preliminary  warning,  Kenneth  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  Utterly  astounded,  Winifred  gasped.  "Wh-What 
did  you  say?" 

"I've  just  asked  you  to  marry  me,"  he  replied  in  tense  tones. 
"Will  you?" 

'Why  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Why — oh,  you  must 
be  joking,"  she  stammered. 

"You  might  say  'This  is  so  sudden,'  "  he  suggested.  "But 
I'm  not  joking,  sweetheart,"  he  assured  her,  drawing  her  closer. 
"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life.  You  are  my  ideal  girl ; 
I've  dreamed  of  you  for  years  and  now  that  I've  found  you  I 
can't  take  any  chances  of  losing  you.     Please,  darling." 

It  was  very  quiet,  the  moon  looked  down  benignly,  and  his 
lips  were  provokingly  close.  Winifred  hesitated ;  visions  of 
an  astonished  and  irate  family  flashed  through  her  mind.  He 
held  her  tighter — Kenneth  was  well  aware  of  his  own  powers. 
"Yes,"  she  murmured  breathlessly. 

Three  perfect  days  passed  rapidly.  No  longer  was  the 
seashore  in  autumn  the  most  desolate  spot  in  the  world.  To 
Winifred  it  had  suddenly  become  a  tiny  bit  of  paradise  set  down 
on  the  rugged  coast,  and  she  gave  little  heed  to  anything  but 
Kenneth.  They  had  decided  it  would  be  best  to  keep  their  en- 
gagement secret  for  the  present.  In  a  month  or  so,  during 
which  time  separation  would  prove  the  strength  of  their  devo- 
tion and  Winifred  might  have  an  opportunity  to  gradually 
prepare  her  parents  for  the  news,  it  would  be  made  public,  but 
until  that  time  it  was  to  be  a  beautiful  secret  which  they  alone 
shared.  Meanwhile  they  played  tennis,  went  sailing,  motored — 
did  everything  which  two  young  people  might  do  to  amuse  them- 
selves while  th  eolder  people  at  the  hotel  smiled  at  "the  two 
children"  as  they  affectionately  termed  them,  and  took  pleas- 
ure in  their  evident  good  times. 

Winifred  had  scarcely  given  ^herself  a  chance  to  think 
whether  or  not  she  really  loved  Kenneth.     There  were  timec 
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when  she  thought  his  good-looking  face  a  trifle  weak,  times  when 
she  found  his  conversation  and  his  oft  repeated  opinions  wearying 
but  these  moments  were  soon  past  and  through  it  ail  he  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  fascination,  over  her  and  proved  not  only  an  ideal 
comrade,  but  a  perfect  lover  as  well. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Kenenth's  arrival,  Winifred  reaped 
the  reward  of  her  earlier  letter  writing  in  receiving  replies 
fom  two  old  friends.  Settling  herself  on  the  porch  she  tore 
them  open.  "By  the  way,"  Gladys  wrote,  "I  just  heard  thai 
my  old  friend  Ken  Humphrey  was  down  there  too.  I  wonder 
if  you've  met  him.  If  you  have,  do  let  me  know,  and  find  out 
if  you  can  how  many  girls  he's  engaged  to  now.  It's  usually 
six  during  the  summer,  but  this  time  of  year  it  may  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four.  He's  the  most  indefatigable  proposer  I 
ever  saw." 

Winifred's  eyes  grew  big.  "The  horrid  thing,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "It  isn't  true,  not  one  word  of  it!"  Thrusting  the 
letter  behind  her  she  quickly  opened  the  second.  "Do  you  re- 
member Katharine  Stewart?''  she  read.  "She  was  here  when 
your  letter  came,  and  she  said  her  fiance  was  at  the  same  hotel 
you  are.  I  suppose  you  have  met  him.  I  have  never  seen  him 
but  they  say  he's  quite  attractive ;  his  name  is  Kenneth  Hum- 
phrey,  and- — " 

At  that  moment  Keneth  called  from  the  beach  below.  "Come 
on  down,  best  belovedest,"  he  begged.  "It's  a  peach  of  a  day 
for  a  ride." 

Winifred  sprang  up,  startled.  "It's  time  to  dress  for  din- 
ner," she  replied.  "An}'Tway,  I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  riding-. 
Bait  here,"  she  added,  handing  him  the  two  letters,  "here's  some- 
thing you   can  read  while   I'm  gone." 


ONCE  TO  EVERY  FRESHMAN 

September  21,   1919. 
Just  arrived.     No  trunk,  no  room-mate.     I  hate  the  school. 
I'm  not   going  to   stay. 

Kitty. 
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September  22,  19 19. 
No  trunk  yet.     If  you  don't  come  for  me  I'll  start  home 
alone. 

Kitty. 

September  23,  1919. 
Trunk  arrived,  also  room-mate.     She's  new,  too,  and  weeps 
bucketsfull  just  like  me.     Are  you  coming  for  me? 

Kitty. 

September  24,   19 19. 
Made  out  my  schedule  today.     Had  to  take  a  lot  of  classes 
I   didn't   want.      I   simply   won't  stay  another  day  longer. 

Kitty. 

September  26.   19 19. 
Went  to  a  picnic  yesterday.     Cooked  our  lunch  out  of  doors. 
Had  sort  of  a  good  time. 

Kitty. 

September  27,  1919. 
Lessons   started   today.      They   weren't   so   terrible.      We're 
to  have  a  cider  and  ginger-bread  party  tonight 

Kitty. 

October  2,  1919. 
I've  stopped  crying  and  I  think  I  shall  stay  until  Thanks- 
givng.    You  have  to  come  for  me  then. 

Kitty. 

October  10,  1919. 
Charles   Hackett  gave  a  concert  last  nght.     He   sings  like 
that  awfully  handsome  baritone  at  our  church  and  now  I  long 
for  home.     Please  send  me  some  money. 

Kitty. 

October  17,   1919. 
Great  excitement !     This  is  election  day  and  I  can  hardly 
wait  to  find  out  who's  elected ! 

Kitty. 
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Your   daughter  was   elected   president   of   the  class. 

Kitty. 

October  31,  191 9. 
Hallowe'en    party    tonight.      I    have    a   gorgeous    costume. 
I  may  stay  until  Christmas. 

Kitty. 

November  15,  1919. 
I  can't  write  every  day.     I  am  so  busy  with  all  my  lessons. 
I  am  trying  for  the  hockey  team. 

Kitty. 

November  20,  19 19. 
We  had   a   most   interesting   lecture   today.      A   man   from 
India.      He   was    very   attractive.      Jack    sent   me    a   five-pound 
box  of  candy.     I'm  weeping  again.     Made  the  hockey  team. 

Kitty. 

November  29,  19 19. 
Had  a  wonderful  Thanksgiving.     Went  home  with   Susie. 
Went  to  two  dances.     Had  loads   of  fun.     I   almost  forgot  to 
be  homesick. 

Kitty. 

December  7,    1919. 
We  are  to  have  a  Christmas  pageant.     It  is  going  to  be 
very  beautiful.     I  am  an  angel  and  I  stand  on  the  stair-way. 
Perhaps  I  shall  come  back  after  Christmas. 

Kitty. 

December    15,    1919. 
Five  more  days  until  I  shall  be  at  home.     Don't  forget  to 
send  my  ticket. 

Kitty. 

December  18,   1919. 
Will  arrive  on  the  two-forty.    Don't  forget  to  meet  me. 

Kitty. 
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THE  SILENT  PINE 
Amid   the   bustle   of  the  noisy   street 

A   silent   pine   tree    lifts    its    stately    form ; 
Below   a   thousand   souls   go  passing  by — 

Bewildered,    dazed    and    blinded    by    Life's    storm. 

Look  up,  O  souls,  behold  your  heip  is  ni^h ! 

Lift  up  your  eyes  from  off  the  grimy  sod ; 
For   lo!   the   pine   tree,   quiet   and   serene, 

With  simple  trust,  points  steadfastly  to  God. 

— Contributed. 
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OUR  PLATFORM 
Platforms  are  quite  "the  correct  thing"  in  politics,  and  if 
we  are  soon  to  delve  in  the  political  world  it  is  not  too  soon  to 
assert  our  rights  to  a  "platform."  Our  "  planks''  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  nailed  fast,  and  we  shall  retain  the  privilege,  not 
granted  to  politicians,  of  changing  our  policy  as  we  see  fit.  In 
this  period  of  departure  from  accepted  forms,  we  shall  no  doubt 
be  hailed  as  revolutionists,  but  if  we  correctly  interpret  the  signs 
of  the  times,  nothing  short  of  revolution  will  save  the  Sorosis 
from  a  fate  of  deep  obscurity.  The  tendency  of  late  years  ha* 
been   rather   to   make  ours   a   literary   magazine.     Our   change 
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of  policy  is  no  reflection  upon  the  editors  who  have  gone  before 
Most  of  our  exchanges  are  of  the  "literary"  type  and  we  are 
prepared  for  the  criticism  that  we  are  departing  from  standard. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  that  to  survive  the  Sorosis  must 
meet  the  peculiar  need  here.  We  have  no  college  newspaper, 
and  this  year  we  will  have  no  Annual.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, and  for  a  school  of  our  size,  we  feel  that  a  newsy  maga- 
zine devoting  considerable  space  to  school  activities  best  meets 
our  requirements.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  more  and 
more  things  must  justify  their  rights  to  exist,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  a  school  magazine  demands  too  great  an  expenditure 
of  money  and  energy  to  exist  without  justification.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  excuse,  especially  at  present  prices,  for  a  jour- 
nal which  serves  simply  to  clutter  up  the  dens ! 

We  have  sought  to  obtain  an  expression  of  popular  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  sort  of!  paper  you  wish,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  we  find  that  our  plans  have  anticipated  your  de- 
mands. "More  news,  more  jokes,  greater  variety,"  you  say, 
and  this  has  become  our  aim,  even  at  the  risk  of  criticism. 
Our  purpose  will,  however,  fail  of  realization  unless  you  do 
more  than  make  suggestions.  Seriously,  the  question  is  one 
as  to  whether  the  Sorosis  shall  continue.  An  article  appearing 
in  a  back  number  of  the  Smith  College  Monthly,  and  written 
by  one  of  the  first  editors  of  the  magazine,  recounts  the  early 
struggle  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  "Monthly." 
It  is  deplorable,  but  none  the  less  true  that  our  appreciation 
and  sense  of  values  are  not  so  keenly  alive  to  privileges  which 
have  become  custom.  To  get  the  proper  perspective,  think 
how  we  would  feel  if  our  right  to  publish  a  magazine  were 
withdrawn. 

"Impossible,"  you  say. 

Of  course,  but  what  are  you  willing  to  do?  No  one  likes 
a  paper  written  by  the  Board,  and  such  an  one  is  in  no  sense 
representative.  On  the  other  hand,  had  you  considered  the 
editors?  They  are  not  paid  for  their  work,  neither  do  they 
receive  any  credit.  They  are  simply  your  representatives,  elect- 
ed to  carry  the  buden  of  responsibility.     This  they  are  glad  to 
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do  if  they  can  feel  that  they  are  getting  results,  but  to  waste 
perfectly  good  time  in  making  a  magazine  which  is  never  read, — 
No!  Is  it  fair,  do  you  think,  to  require  it?  We  have  perviously 
pleaded  in  vain  for  contributions ;  now  we  put  the  matter  in  a 
stronger  light.  We  are  sure  that  you  have  never  before  real- 
ized our  view-point  and  we  are  now  trusting  in  your  sense  of 
justice  to  play  fair. 


WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN  TO  YOU? 

They  were  a  crowd  of  Seniors,  and  they  knew,  as  most 
Seniors  know,  that  much  of  their  supposed  wisdom  and  dignity 
was  mere  camoflage.  Often  they  were  faint-hearted  in  antici- 
pation of  the  ever-approaching  day  when  they  should  no  longet- 
enjoy  the  traditional  honors  and  privileges  of  their  position. 
Often,  too,  they  had  frivolous,  possibly  unworthy  thoughts,  but 
tonight  someone  has  sounded  a  serious  note,  and  the  conver- 
sation had  turned  to  "fundamentals.''" 

"Do  you  know,"  said  one  "I'd  rather  be  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world"  ? 

"Still,"  said  another,  "I  sometimes  wish  I  had  gone  lo 
a  larger  school." 

"Oh,"  and  the  first  was  quick  in  defense,  "it  isn't  the  size 
that  counts;  it's  what  the  school  stands  for.  [  didn  I  used 
to  appreciate  it  quite,  but  the  more  I've  come  into  -.ontact 
with  other  schools,  the  more  I've  realized  how  fine  our  stan- 
dards are.  All  the  ideals  and  traditions  are  so  splendid,  and 
those  are  what  we  need." 

"Yes,"  the  other  girl  replied,  "I  know  that's  true,  bat  it 
does  make  me  'peeved'  to  be  asked  where  P.  C.  W.  is !" 

"Oh  but,"  and  a  third  answered  her,  "no  difference  where 
you  are,  there's  always  someone  who  has  heard  of  us.  Why, 
this  summer, — " 

But  another  had  interrupted  to  add  her  testimony,  "I 
know,"  she  said,  "what  it  has  done  for  me.  Why,  when  I 
came  to  this  place,  I  hadn't  a  speck  of  religion.  But  I  don't 
think  anyone  could  stay  here  without  getting  some.  Still," 
she  added  thoughtfully,  "we're  not  goody-goodies,  and  no  one 
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could  charge  us  with  being  'too  religious.'  " 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  and  then  one  who  had  so 
far  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  spoke,  and  there  was  regret 
in  her  voice, — "Isn't  it  too  bad,"  she  said,  "that  it  has  taken 
us  so  long  to  realize  all  this?  When  I  was  a  Freshman  I  heard 
an  upper-class  girl  say  she  was  sorry  she  hadn't  gone  to  another 
school.  That  hurt  me  then.  I  didn't  realize  how  much  I  had 
allowed  her  to  confuse  me,  but  it  has  taken  until  my  Senior  year 
to  appreciate  fully  all  that  it  means  to  be  here.  I'm  sorry,  for 
it  would  have  meant  so  much  more  had  I  understood  when  1 
was  a  Freshman." 

They  weren't  "goody-goodies,"  those  Seniors,  and  they  may 
be  very  angry  to  see  themselves  in  print,  but  isn't  what  they 
had  to  say  worth  considering? 

Had  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  how  splendid  a  thing  is 
an  institution  like  ours,  standing  as  it  has  throughout  its  history, 
for  all  that  is  finest  and  best?  Aren't  its  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments something  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud?  Especially 
in  this  age  of  questioning  and  unrest,  when  so  many  standards 
have  proven  false,  when  doubt  and  confusion  have  penetrated 
even  to  some  of  our  universities,  isn't  it  splendid  to  have  some- 
thing to  which  one  can  cling  fast?  Isn't  it  splendid  to  have  the 
influence  and  example  of  ideals  which  have  been  tried  and  never 
found  wanting? 

We  feel  that  we  are  standing,  this  year,  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  Old  implements  and  old  garments  have  been  out- 
grown, but  the  old  ideals  shall  be  cherished  and  carried  on  into 
the  wider  life  and  the  broader  opportunities  of  which  they  are 
worthy. 

This  Anniversary  Year  should  be  the  best  that  the  college 
has  ever  known,  for  we  have  the  inspiration  of.  the  past  fifty 
years  and  bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  history  of  the  school  has  made  us  well  satisfied  with 
ourselves,  and  we  have  acquiesced  with  much  pleased  conceit 
when  we  have  heard  ourselves  highly  spoken  of.  Satisfied 
conceit  is  not,  however,  an  attitude  productive  of  great  achieve- 
ment, and  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  Anniversary  Year,  we 
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should  take  stock  of  ourselves  to  correct  our  short-comings  and 
to  increase  our  virtues.  Compared  with  the  latter,  the  insignif- 
icance of  the  former  makes  it  more  deplorable  that  they  should 
be  suffered  to  detract  from  perfection. 

We  have,  when  we  choose  to  display  it,  an  immense  amount 
of  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  for  the  school, — school  spirit.  In 
war  activities  we  displayed  such  team-work  that  we  went  "over 
the  top"  in  everything  that  we  undertook,  and  were  rated  in 
the  front  rank,  among  much  larger  colleges,  for  the  amount  of 
work  per  capita. 

When  occasion  demands,  we  can  cooperate  effectively,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  our  "get-together"  faculties  are 
woefully  lacking.  If  we  may  state  an  unpleasant  truth,  the 
stumbling  block  which  is  most  apparent  is  too  great  individualism 
and  not  enough  cooperation.  Leadership  is  a  splendid  thing, 
and  should  be  cultivated,  but  we  can't  all  of  us  be  leaders  all  of 
the  time.  Much  the  more  difficult  task  is,  often,  to  reduce 
one's  self  to  the  ranks  and  follow  direction.  To  subdue  one's 
individualism  and  take  orders  when  one  feels  she  could  handle 
the  situation  so  much  more  efficiently  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  good 
discipline.  None  of  us  liked  the  little  girl  who  wouldn't  play 
unless  the  game  went  her  way.  The  big  girl  can  trust  in  a 
Justice  that  will  ultimately  find  room  for  her  in  the  level  at 
which  she  belongs. 

One  other  sin  of  which  we  are  guilty  does  not,  at  first 
thought,  seem  consistent  with  the  first.  If  it  is  true  that  our  be- 
setting sin  is  an  over-developed  ambition  to  assert  ourselves  and 
to  have  our  own  way,  how  shall  we  reconcile  the  fact  of  our 
wide-spread  tendency  to  shirk  our  duties  and  leave  things  up  to 
the  other  fellow?"  Much  of  this  shifting  of  responsibility  is 
merely  thoughtless,  but  it  is  not  for  this  reason  any  the  less 
selfish.  Isn't  it  entirely  possible,  too,  that  such  a  tendency  is 
but  an  evidence  of  the  fault  it  would  seem  to  deny? 

Aren't  we,  perhaps,  too  intolerent  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
too  careless  of  their  feelings,  too  little  heedful  of  their  rights? 
Aren't  these  things  true,  and  isn't  it  ridiculous  to  allow  such 
mean  little  vices  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  fine  ? 
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Think  what  we  ought  to  attain,  and  what  we  might  attain, 
were  we  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination  upon  those  things  which 
certainly  are  not  at  home  here. 

If  for  you  there  is  no  personal  accusation  in  all  this,  then 
help  the  rest  of  us  to  fight  a  victorious  battle.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  be  frank  with  ourselves  and  answer,  "What  does  this  mean  to 
met 


OPEN  FORUM 

In  arranging  the  material  for  this  issue  it  has  occurred  to 
us  that  there  might  be  value  in  a  permanent  department  which 
would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  free  discussion  of  vital 
questions.  Most  of  us  have  some  opinions  or  suggestions  which 
we  should  like  to  express  if  we  might  obtain  a  hearing.  Prob- 
ably you  have  ideas  that  are  of  value,  and  you  should  not  prevent 
our  sharing  them.  Possibly  we  won't  agree  with  you,  but  it  will 
be  good  for  us  to  consider  your  view-point.  Most  of  us  are 
too  narrow,  too  intolerant  of  any  opinions  but  our  own..  If  we 
are  willing  to  discuss  matters,  and  to  allow  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion to  others,  we  will  be  better  informed  and  more  nearly 
able  to  make  correct  judgments.  An  "Open  Forum"  would 
provide  for  a  wide  range  of  subjects, — you  might  give  us  your 
most  abstract  views  as  to  how  to  reform  the  world,  or  you 
migh  express  yourself  concerning  the  latest  breakfast  regula- 
tion. We  would  especially  welcome  discussions  of  problems  of 
current  interest,  whether  they  be  questions  of  our  school  life 
or  topics  of  world-wide  interest.  Most  of  us  are  deplorably 
informed  as  to  the  latter,  and  if  we  are  to  be  fit  for  citizenship 
in  its  broadest  sense  we  must  extend  our  interests  and  our  edu- 
cation. 

We  will  always  welcome  suggestions  or  criticisms  of  the 
paper  and  shall  ask  that  you  help  us  to  carry  out  your  wishes. 

We  are  glad  to  publish  the  communication  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Service  Bureau.  This  organization  does  a  fine  work 
and  certainly  none  of  us  dare  disregard  the  problems  which 
are  a  part  of  our  social  order.    Two  of  our  own  girls  are  doing 
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case  work  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau. 

From  the  Treasury  Department  comes  a  call  which  we 
should  heed.  This  is  something  that  we  can  do,  both  for  our- 
selves and  for  our  country.  The  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
mands it.  The  suffering  and  destitution  among  less  fortunate 
peoples  challenge  us.  The  practice  of  thrift  is  to  our  own  best 
interests. 

The  last  article  is  a  part  of  the  propaganda  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  wide-spread  attempts  to  stamp  out  the  White 
Plague  which  is  sapping  our  national  vitality.  Some  of  the  facts 
are  startling,  and  certainly  everyone  must  feel  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  buy  as  many  of  the  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals  as  possible. 


Mary  L.  Stevenson,  -  » 

Editor,  Sorosis, 
Dear  Editor: — 

This  year  I  am  a  high  and  mighty  Sophomore,  privileged  to 
criticize  and  "bawl  the  Freshmen  out"  when  ever  I  see  fit  or 
feel  inclined  to.  You  are  an  exalted  and  lordly  Senior  as  well 
as  the  editor  of  the  "Sorosis,"  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  few 
things.  Merely  "tell"  you,  so  don't  take  my  words  as  either 
criticism  or  a  "bawling-out,"  for  you  are  one  of  my  big  sisters 
and  a  perfect  peach  too.  So  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you  a  few 
of  my  disappointments  in  my  Freshmen  year  when  I  received 
my  first  copy  of  the  "Sorosis." 

One  morning  after  chapel,  we  found  piled  on  our  "Den" 
table  our  copies  of  the  "Sorosis."  With  great  excitement  I 
pulled  mine  from  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  piles  and  ran  off  to 
my  room  to  read  it.  How  I  used  to  dote  upon  the  college  maga- 
zines that  my  big  brothers  and  sisters  sent  home  to  me,  and  now 
I  was  in  college  and  had  my  first  college  magazine ! 

So  I  curled  up  comfortably  upon  the  bed  and  opened  the 
book.  I  glanced  through  it  hurridly  to  see  just  how  it  was 
gotten  up.  A  poem  struck  my  eye  first.  A  poem!  just  thing  of 
having  a  poem  of  mine  printed  in  the  "Sorosis !"  Who  wrote 
it?  The  name  of  the  authoress  didn't  mean  anything  to  me 
then,  for  I  did  not  know  the  girl,  so  I  read  the  poem.     If  I  re- 
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member  correctly  it  was  about  a  little  angel  and  snow-birds  or 
something  like  that.  I  considered  it  quite  lively  and  sentimental, 
but  it  left  me  with  sort  of  a  lanquid  feeling  and  in  my  present 
mood  I  wanted  something  "peppy."  So  I  looked  further.  There 
was  another  poem  of  about  the  same  type  and  several  stories. 
Didn't  I  think  that  it  would  be  just  "g-r-rand"  to  have  my  name 
at  the  end  of  a  story  that  I  had  written  all  by  myself ! 

I  started  one  of  them,  but  it  was  rather  dry  so  I  tried  the 
other.  No  good  again !  Where's  something  "peppy  ?"  Where 
was  there  ?  There  wasn't  any !  iNo  "pep"  at  all  in  that  perfectly 
good  "P.  C.  W."  magazine  and  I'd  always  thought  that  "P.  C. 
W."  was  so  full  of  "pep"  that  the  atmosphere  on  its  hill-top 
couldn't  hold  it  all  so  some  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  "Sorosis" 
for   "safe-keeping." 

There  you  are  Editor,  give  us  something  lively ;  something 
real  funny  along  with  "The  Best  P.  C.  W.  Literature !" 

"P.  C.  W."  is  the  best  little  college  on  earth.  Its  on  the 
earth,  sure  enough,  and  lets  show  the  world  that  it  is  and  that 
it  has  the  "peppiest  bunch  of  girls"  on  that  same  earth. 

Come  on,  "Eddy,"  lets  get  some  "pep"  and  "pop"  into  the 
"Sorosis."     We'll  all  back  you  up ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dorothy  Barnard. 


My  dear  Miss   Stevenson : — 

I,  as  an  undergraduate  of  Pennsylvania  College,  have  not 
felt  the  appeal  of  the  "Sorosis,"  as  I  believe  it  should  appeal  to 
the  student  body.  It  came,  we  glanced  over  it  casually,  the  name 
of  a  contributing  friend  caught  the  eye,  we  read, — and  that  was 
about  all.  In  a  similar  way  might  we  scan  any  popular  maga- 
zine for  the  name  of  a  favorite  author.  But  the  "Sorosis"  should 
reflect  the  college  more.  Make  it  "of  the  College,  for  the  Col- 
lege, by  the  College."  It  is  not  called  upon  to  compete  with 
popular  magazines.  We  subscribe  because  we  want  condensed 
news  of  the  college.  Have  more  class  notes,  jokes  and  social 
items.  Give  accounts  of  the  work  of  the  clubs,  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  accomplish.     The  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  for  example,  is 
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mentioned  very  little,  and  it  is  a  large  factor  in  our  college 
life.  And  try  to  get  more  contributors,  that  we  may  have  varied 
view-points.  We  want  a  truly  representative  magazine,  one 
that  will  show  other  colleges  we  are  a  "live  wire." 

Very  sincerely, 

Anne  E.  Jay. 


In  the  course  of  the  past  few  years  the  world  has  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  trained 
social  worker,  and  of  the  value  to  the  community  of  study  and 
skilled  treatment  of  the  ills  and  weaknesses  of  the  poorer  people. 

This  realization  has  brought  with  it  the  gradual  tendency  to 
accept  this  work  as  an  addition  to  our  list  of  professions,  and 
the  importance  with  which  the  work  is  regarded  by  our  higher 
schools  of  learning  is  evidenced  by  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber of  schools  or  departments  of  social  welfare  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  students  of  the  present  day  are  coming  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  society  and  social  con- 
ditions, and  this  is  manifested  in  the  continually  growing  number 
of  college-trained  men  and  women  who  are  taking  up  this  work 
as  a  life-long  profession.  For  many  years  the  work  was  in 
disrepute,  only  men  who  had  failed  in  other  vocations  undertook 
to  solve  the  problems  and  help  to  better  the  unfortunate  "poor, 
whom  we  have  always  with  us." 

But  with  the  changing  of  the  social  order,  so  has  there 
been  a  change  wrought  in  the  type  and  character  of  workers 
engaged  in  this  vital  work.  Individuals,  corporations,  and  com- 
munities have  had  the  bandages  removed  from  their  eyes,  and 
now  know  that  a  neglected,  underfed,  mis-treated  class  in  any 
community  is  not  only  a  detriment  to  the  city  within  which  they 
live,  but  a  danger  to  posterity,  and  what  counts  largely  in  these 
days,  a  poor  advertisement  for  any  location  to  have  within  its 
gates. 

Purse  strings  that  were  never  before  unloosened  for  the 
cause  of  charity  have  been  untied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  to  provide 
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a  sufficiently  attractive  wage  to  induce  men  and  women  of  tact, 
education,  principle  and  ability  to  take  up  the  profession  of  social 
welfare. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  the  largest  industrial  center  of 
the  world,  occurs  every  kind  of  case  found  in  investigation  and 
treatment  of  charitable  work,  and  this  is  but  a  natural  result 
of  the  large  number  of  different  races  and  types  found  here, 
the  life  of  an  industrial  community,  and  various  other  conditions 
peculiar  to  this  locality. 

For  those  who  feel  the  call  of  this  work,  and  wish  to  enter 
a  field  where  there  is  sufficient  financial  recompense,  as  well  as 
the  personal  satisfaction  attendant  to  the  profession,  Pittsburgh 
is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  country  in  which  to  gain  ex- 
perience, and  for  those  who  do  not  intend  following  up  the  work 
through  life,  but  wish  to  make  a  success  along  business  lines, 
nothing  could  be  of  more  benefit  than  a  careful,  intelligent  study 
of  economic  conditions  of  Allegheny  County. 

The  Children's  Service  Bureau  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  the 
pioneer  in  the  scientific  care  and  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
childhood,  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is  composed  of  college- 
trained  men  and  women,  who  deal  particularly  with  several  of 
the  schools  of  the  district,  whereby  students  can,  under  expert 
theoretical  instruction  within  their  schools,  obtain  the  necessary 
practical  training  from  the  bureau,  and  receive  financial  aid 
while  being  trained  by  the  workers  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  David  J.  Terry,  executive  secretary  of  the  bureau,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  the  Jones  Law  Building,  is  a  lawyer  of 
many  years  experience,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been  interested 
in  this  work.  He  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  any  student  of 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  the  possibilities  of  the  work, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  his  organization. 


THRIFT  AS  A  COLLEGE  STUDENT'S  PROBLEM. 

The  war  demanded  that  every  American   save  money  and 

students    in    educational    institutions    were    not    excepted.      The 

Liberty  Bond  and  War  Savings  Campaign  showed  that  even  the 

college  student  who  is  self-supporting  could  set  aside  a  small 
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margin  for  saving  and  investment.  After-war  economic  con- 
ditions are  demanding  a  continuance  of  war  economies,  and 
universal  saving  and  safe  investment  on  the  part  of  all  our 
people.  Shall  the  college  student  have  a  part  in  this  after-war 
program?  At  first  thought  one  would  say  it  is  inexpedient  for 
the  college  student  to  set  aside  part  of  his  current  money  for 
savings  but  a  closer  examination  of  the  student's  own  best 
interests,  regarded  from1  the  long-time  point  of  view,  and  of  his 
fundamental  relation  to  the  national  economic  crisis  through 
which  we  are  now  going,  has  lead  thoughtful  advisers  of  the 
Treasury  Department's  Savings  Division  to  urge  that  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  for  regular  saving  and  investment  in  govern- 
ment securities  be  put  before  the  college  students  of  the  country, 
as  was  the  need  for  war  savings. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  offering  the  25c  Thrift  Stamp, 
$5  War  Savings  Stamp  and  the  $100  and  $1000  Treasury  Savings 
Certificates,  as  a  means  of  popular  saving.  It  is  also  urging  the 
continued  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  now  held  by  banks  as  a 
means  of  reducing  the  expanded  credit  which  is  partly  respon- 
sible  for  constantly   increasing  prices. 

College  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  Government 
Savings  primarily  because  the  country  needs  a  rapid  increase 
in  its  savings  fund  and  because  the  practice  of  regular  saving 
carries  personal  economic  benefits  so  fundamental  and  lasting 
that  college  students  as  future  leaders  will  wish  toi  share  in  this 
movement. 


TO  ARMS! 

"This  is  everybody's  fight,"  writes  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  in  appealing  to  44,000  school 
teachers  in  Pennsylvania  to  bring  the  tuberculosis  fight  and  the 
attendant  Christmas  seal  sale  to  the  attention  of  their  pupils  on 
Red  Cross  Seal  Day  in  the  schools  on  Friday,  December  5th. 

"The  fight  particularly  concerns  the  school  of  today  because 
its  success  or  failure  is  of  first  importance  to  the  community  of 
tomorrow,"  declares  Dr.  Finegan. 
Governor  Sproul  says : 
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"Only  when  the  public  is  fully  informed  concerning  its  part 
in  the  fight  against  tuberculosis  will  it  be  possible  to  cause  the 
reduction  in  the  annual  tuberculosis  death  rate  that  those  now 
engaged  in  tuberculosis  work  confidently  hope  for. 

"No  state  in  the  union  has  been  more  aggressive  than  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  fight  it  has  made  against  tuberculosis.  The  fact 
that  a  nation-wide  observance  of  Tuberculosis  Day  is  possible, 
is,  in  a  considerable  measure,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  tuber- 
culosis program  in  our  commonwealth.' 

"Are  you  going  to  be  one  of  the  ten  thousand  Pennsylvan- 
ians  who  die  in  a  year  of  tuberculosis?  Are  you  willing  to  be 
one  of  the  seventy  five  thousand  sufferers  from  this  White 
Plague  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  be  one  of  the  eight  million  Penn- 
sylvanians  to  help  stamp  out  this  menace  to  human  happiness 
in  the  next  ten  years?" 


The  war  has  shown  us  just  how  great  a  menace  the  white 
plague  is.  In  the  nation  69,000  men  were  rejected  by  local  draft 
boards  because  they  had  tuberculosis  unknown  to  themselves  and 
the  health  authorities.  For  the  same  reason  23,000  more  were 
rejected  when  they  reached  camp.  Ten  per  cent  of  this  number, 
or  at  least  9,000,  were  from  Pennsylvania.  If  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men  have  tuberculosis  without  knowing  it,  the 
number  among  the  rest  of  the  population  must  be  astoundingly 
large. 

Another  very  important  reason  for  generous  support  of  the 
seal  sale  and  the  i fight  on  tuberculosis  is  the  change  of  policy 
recently  made  by  the  State  Health  Department  in  caring  for  vic- 
tims of  tuberculosis.  The  state  has  requested  that  each  com- 
munity take  care  of  its  own  advanced  or  hopeless  cases  because 
the  three  state  sanatoria  are  over-crowded.  The  state  aims  to 
utilize  these  sanatoria  for  children  and  incipient  cases.  This 
leaves  many  advanced  cases  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  com- 
munities. 

To  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Tuberculosis  League  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  the  detection  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  Alle- 
gheny County,  in  the  operation  of  its  hospital,  in  conducting  its 
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five  dispensaries  and  opening  three  more,  it  will  be  necessary 
this  year  to  sell  10,000,000  Red  Cross  Christmas  Seals  in  the 
county  during  December. 


c 


NEWS 

School  opened  September  16,  with  an  unusually  large  en- 
rollment. Inded,  accommodations  could  not  be  provided  for  all 
who  wished  to  come  into  the  houses.  Faculty  were  billeted  in 
homes  on  Murray  Hill,  single  rooms  were  camouflaged  into 
doubles,  and  even  the  Woodland  Hall  guest  room  was  requisi- 
tioned. The  library  is  out-grown,  and  studying  is  so  popular  that 
extra  tables  have  been  installed.  The  ancient  sign  "Do  not  use 
the  library  as  a  short  cut"  has  gone  into<  the  discard.  Rather  the 
thoroughfares  have  become  too  crowded  to  be  tempting  and 
soon  it  is  thought  a  traffic  "cop"  may  be  added  to  the  furnish- 
ings during  the  hours  of  great  congestion. 

Despite  the  inconveniences  it  is  splendid  to  have  such  a 
lars;e  school  and  thing's  look  brisrht  for  the  future. 


We  are  happy  to  welcome  several  new  members  among  our 
Faculty.  Madame  de  la  Neuville  of  Paris  comes  to  the  French 
Department,  while  as  the  head  of  the  Spanish  department  we 
have  Miss  de  Beyersdorf,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College.  Miss 
Vierheller  is  the  new  member  of  the  Music  department,  while 
two  of  our  own  Alumnae,  Miss  Jane  Errett  and  Miss  Weihe  are 
teaching  Physics  and  History. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  this  year  includes  practically  every  girl  in 
school  and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  move  from  Room  A 
to  Chapel'  for  the  Wednesday  morning  meetings.  One  chapel 
hour  was  devoted  to  reports  from  the  Eaglesmere  convention. 
The  delegates  were  all  very  enthusiastic  and  reported  fine  times 
and  wonderful  meetings.  Only  one  complaint  was  made,  and 
that  was  that  Helen  Gross  was  never  meant  for  "high  life"  as 
her  heart  didn't  agree  with  the  altitude !  We  were  very  proud 
of  our  place  in  Athletics  won  at  the  conference.  The  Wilson 
sisters,  Gladys  and  Ella  May  tied  with  Goucher  for  first  place  in 
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the  water  sports  while  the  championship  Basket  Ball  team  which 
defeated  Goucher  was  composed  of  girls  from  P.  C.  W.  and 
Pitt.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  fellowship  must  have  been  abroad 
to  combine  us  with  our  ancient  rival,  the  University !  The  first 
meeting  of  the  year  was  given  over  to  Recognition  Day  when 
the  new  members  were  formally  welcomed.  The  candle  cere- 
mony used  was  very  impressive.  The  Association  plans  to  send 
(two  student  delegates  and  one  member  from  the  family  to  the 
Student  Volunteer  Convention  to  be  held  in  Des  Moines  during 
the  last  of  December.  The  usual  "get-acquainted"  party  was 
held  September  19  and  presented  some  new  and  clever  ways  of 
getting  to  know  one  another. 


House  Student  Government  has  been  ir/ulnning  smoothly 
under  the  direction  of  the  presidents,  Elizabeth  Fleming  and 
Marjorie  Caskey.  In  Woodland  Hall  a  new  breakfast  regulation 
has  gone  into  effect.  By  the  ruling  a  "black  mark"  is  given  for 
three  tardinesses  at  breakfast.  As  black-marks  have  not  yet 
become  the  fad  there  is  a  mad  rush  in  the  morning.  Due  to  the 
great  necessity  for  conserving  the  city's  supply  of  gas,  black- 
marks  were  first  set  as  the  penalty  for  a  girl  who  left  her  lights 
burning  during  meals,  but  now  a  "light  patrol"  is  established 
on  every  floor,  and  the  delinquents  and  the  "forgetfuls"  are  re- 
quested to  leave  the  dining  room  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

Berry  Hall  girls  were  guests  of  Woodland  at  a  very  delight- 
ful taffy  pull  and  marshmallow  toast  the  second  week  of  school. 


The  conduct  of  Friday  morning  chapel  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Student  Government  and  after  brief  devotional  exercises,  the 
time  until  lecture  hour  is  devoted  to  various  school  affairs.  A 
Board  of  Advisors  has  this  year  been  formed  to  help  the  Fresh- 
men to  whom  the  Board  were  hostesses  at  tea  November  4. 
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To  help  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  the  year,  the  class  are 
selling  Christmas  cards  on  commission.  They  have  a  splendid 
selection  and  should  be  well  patronied  as  it  is  very  convenient  to 
select  cards  at  ones  leisure,  away  from  the  noise  and  the  rush 
of  holiday  crowds. 

Miss  Marguerite  Anthony  who  spent  her  Junior  year  with 
us,  has  returned  to  Wilson,  but  we  have  two  new  members,  Miss 
Winifred  Black  and  Miss  Edna  Faddis  who  comes  to  us  from 
Waynesburg. 

Miss  Crane,  president  of  the  class  delightfully  entertained 
the  members  of  '20  at  a  fudge  party  Tuesday,  Oct.  21. 


The  Junior  Class  were  hostesses  at  a  very  clever  and  un- 
usual "Greenwich  Village"  party  November  7.  The  guests  came 
dressed  as  "villagers"  and  the  class  presented  a  "stunt,"  the 
scene  of  which  was  in  an  artist's  studio,  the  occasion  being  the 
exhibition  of  a  new  futurist  painting  the  meaning  of  which  the 
guests  sought  to  interpret.  There  was  lots  of  "atmosphere,"  the 
studio  crowd  were  convincingly  "Bohemian"  and  portrayed  their 
characters  well. 


The  chief  function  of  the  Sophomores  so  far  has  been  to 
haze  the  Freshmen,  and  this  they  did  very  effectively,  but  also 
in  such  good  spirit  that  there  were  no  hard  feelings.  Margaret 
Gray  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  class  presi- 
dent, and  Helen  Gross  was  elected  vice-president.  Miss  Root 
was  elected  as  active  honorary  member  during  Miss  White's 
leave  of  absence. 

The  "Freshies"  are  starting  out  splendidly.  They  are  large 
in  numbers  and  abounding  in  "pep."  What  faults  they  had  have 
largely  been  corrected  by  the  Sophomores  and  they  have  been 
permitted  to  organize  with  Anne  Kiskaddon  as  president;  Jean 
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MacLeod,  vice-president ;  Martha  Leslie,  secretary ;  and  Lorraine 
Murray,  treasurer. 

One  morning  after  chapel  the  Sophomores  issued  orders 
which  caused  each  Freshman  to  appear  with  her  hair  in  pig- 
tails neatly  tied  with  string,  before  her  twelve  o'clock  class.  Now 
indeed  the  clas  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  veritable  ''rook- 
ies" and  any  recalcitrants  among  the  ranks  were  quickly  discip- 
lined. Superiors,  of  course,  were  not  addressed  as  equals,  and 
any  "inferior  being"  who  wished  to  speak  to  an  upper-classman 
had  to  first  preface  her  remarks  with  a  "please,"  and  conclude 
with  a  "thank  you."  No  "dates"  were  permitted  during  the 
week  since  naturally  all  time  should  be  spent  in  study  and  medi- 
tation upon  the  lofty  estate  of  the  other  classes.  Umbrellas  be- 
came a  fixed  "article  of  dress"  and  no  Freshman  might  leave 
the  house  without  rubbers  and  her  umbrella, — hoisted.  Although 
this  was  only  a  campus  regulation,  one  law-abiding  citizen  de- 
fied the  weather  all  the  way  to  "East  Lib."  and  home !  The 
usual  speeches,  songs  and  stunts  were  furnished  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  "Sophs,"  each  of  whom  had  an  "orderly."  These 
orderlies  made  themselves  generally  useful,  especially  during  the 
half-hour  after  breakfast  when  they  proved  their  unassailable 
rights  to  the  high 'honorary  title  of  B.  M.  As  a  reward  for  good 
conduct  the  "Freshies"  were  nor  "invited"  to  wear  hair  rib- 
bons instead  of  the  serviceable  strings,  and  to  sit  with  the 
Sophs  at  dinner.  At  this  time,  they  were  only  provided  with 
spoons,  but  the  Sophomores  were  very  thoughtful  in  cutting  food 
and  tying  on  the  children's  napkins.  The  next  morning  hazing 
was  formally  ended  and  the  Freshmen  were  voted  to  be  "good 
sports"  whose  color  was  now  much  subdued. 


Dramatic  Club  held  its  first  meeting  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 5.  The  new  constitution  was  read  and  adopted  and 
plans  for  the  year  were  presented.  These  include  parties,  to  some 
of  the  best  plays,  with  a  trip  behind  the  scenes;  the  presentation 
of  several  plays ;  lectures  concerning  scenery  and  lighting  by  a 
well  known  director,  and  possibly  a  visit  and  talk  from  some 
well  known  actors.     After  the  business  meeting,  the  Club  was 
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hostess  at  a  tea  for  the  school.  At  this  time  Miss  Kerst  delighted 
the  guests  with  her  reading  of  Barries'  "The  Twelve  Pound 
Look."  Candidates  for  membership  will  this  year  "try  out" 
before  judges  appointed  from  the  club. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  Phi  Pi  plans  for  the  year  were  dis- 
cussed and  past  achievements  were  related.  Mary  Stevenson 
told  about  the  presentation  of  Plantus  Menaechmi  before  the 
Classical  Asociation  and  Rita  Criste  told  of  the  Roman  banquet 
and  play  which  were  a  feature  of  last  year.  This  year  the  club 
expects  to  portray  a  Roman  weeding,  following  as  closely  as 
possible  the  ancient  ceremony. 


Omega  held  its  first  regular  meeting  the  twelfth  of  Novem- 
ber.   Literature  of  the  war  is  the  subject  chosen  for  study. 


College  students  ushered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Third 
World's  Christian  Citienship  Conference  which  was  held  in  Syria 
Mosque  the  night  of  Nov.  12.  The  management  were  so  pleased 
with  the  courtesy  and  efficiency  displayed  that  they  requested  a 
repetition  of  our  performance  for  Nov.  14. 

Thursday  night,  Nov.  13,  members  of  the  Dramatic  Club 
were  guests  of  the  Tech  Design  School  at  the  Tech  Theater. 
Three  plays  were  presented  and  all  were  characterized  by  the 
artistic  finish  which  productions  of  the  Djesign  School  usually 
exhibit.  We  wish  to  thank  Tech  for  a  very  enjoyable  evening, 
and  to  express  our  appreciation  of  her  courtesy. 


Members  of  the  Circle  Franeais  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Alliance  Francaise  were  aides  at  the  tea  which  Mrs.  Kuhn 
and  Miss  Suydam  gave  for  the  Alliance  Saturday  afternoon, 
Nov.  22,  at  Mrs.  Kuhn's  home  on  Woodland  Road. 


Friday  night,  Nov.  21,  was  the  date  of  the  Junior- Senior 
dance. ,  Instead  of  coming  in  June  this  year,  the  date  was  moved 
up  on  account  of  the  many  extra  events  of  the  anniversary  pro- 
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gram.  Only  about  half  of  the  two  classes  were  present,  but 
they  reported  a  delightful  time.  Dean  Root,  Mrs.  Acheson,  Miss 
Ely,  and  Miss  Paul  were  the  chaperones. 

Prof.  Arthur  Newton  of  the  University  of  London  was  the 
lecturer  at  the  first  open  meeting  of  the  Polity  Club.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture  was.  "Problems  and  Organiation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,"  and  Prof.  Newton's  treatment  was  very  compre- 
hensive and  instructive. 

Major  and  Canon  Savage  brought  a  touching  appeal  for  the 
people  of  Serbia.     His  subject  was  "Serbia  the  Undaunted." 

A  most  interesting  survey  of  conditions  and  opportunities  in 
India  was  presented  by  Prof.  Sam  Higginbottom  who  is  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Allahabad  Agricultural  Instute  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Naini  Leper  Asylum. 

We  profited  from  the  World's  Christian  Citizenship  Con- 
ference which  met  in  the  city  during  the  week  of  Nov.  9,  by 
securing  some  of  the  Conference  speakers.  Particularly  for- 
tunate did  we  count  ourselves  in  hearing  two  such  speakers  as 
Mrs.  Lulu  Loveland  Shepard  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Capt.  Basil 
Stoica,  of  Roumania.  Mrs.  Shepard's  message,  "The  Mormon 
Menace"  sounded  a  warning  against  this  thing  which  flourishes 
in  our  midst,  too  little  known,  and  too  widely  tolerated.  Capt. 
Stoica,  a  hero  of  the  late  war  and  special  emissary  of  the  Queen 
of  Roumania,  preaches  the  doctrine  of  peace  and  brotherhood  for 
which  we  must  strive. 

A  particularly  valuable  lecture  was  that  of  "The  Machine 
Process"  by  Dr.  Mecklin  of  Pitt.  Dr.  Mecklin  presented  sound 
Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Economics  and  we  left  when  he  had 
finished  that  we  had  gone  through  an  invigorating  series  of 
mental  gymnastics  which  had  helped  to  clear  up  our  thinking. 
The  speaker  gave  an  able  analysis  of  present  economic  and  in- 
dustrial conditions  and  while  he  did  not  offer  a  program  for  the 
solution  of  the  problems,  he  stated  that  in  his  belief  any  institution 
which  runs  "counter  to  fundamental  human  instincts  cannot  per- 
manently endure. 

Mrs'  Kate  Upson  Clark  who     lectured     on     "Democracy"  . 
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spent   some   time  at   the   college   and  charmed   us   all   with   her 
gracious  personality. 

One  lecture  hour  was  devoted  to  an  outline  of  the  pageant 
and  the  presentation  of  plans  for  its  realization.  Certainly  the 
pageant  makers  have  every  right  to  be  proud  of  their  work,  for 
they  have  achieved  something  magnificent.  Now  that  our  first 
awe  at  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking  has  somewhat  worn 
off,  we  are  eager  to  begin  work  upon  the  production. 


All  Juniors,  Freshmen,  and  those  Seniors  taking  advanced 
Psychology  were  required  to  take  a  set  of  tests  that  have  been 
tried  out  in  various  schools  in  the  effort  at  standardization.  The 
results  were  highly  satisfactory. 


Miss  Sarah  Greves  was  our  representative  at  the   Student 
Government  Conference  held  at  Wilson  College. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Friday,  October  3,  was  a  red  letter  day  in  the  chronicles  of 
the  "baby"  alumnae,  for  it  was  on  that  date  that  Miss  Green, 
honorary  member  of  1919,  gave  a  spread  for  her  "class-mates," 
preceeding  the  Senior  party  to  which  we  were  all  so  cordially  in- 
vited. It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  every  one  had  a  good 
time  as  that  is  always  true  of  Miss  Green's  parties.  Then  be- 
sides, it  was  the  first  real  "get  together"  since  June  9th.  So  of 
course  there  was  much  to  taik  about  and  everybody  was  busy 
finding  out  everything  about  everybody  else. 

Following  is  the  gossip  of  the  spread  in  a  nut-shell : 

''Now,    we're    almost    all    here. No,    where's      Margaret 

Witherspoon  ?  Viola  Cox,  our  able  class  secretary  had  begun  to 
"count  noses"  and  to  collect  data  for  her  records. 

"Margaret  and  "Brownie"  will  get  here  a  little  late.  They 
couldn't  leave  until  after  school."  Someone  volunteered  the  in- 
formation which   was   immediately  followed  by  a  chorus  of 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  Marg.  Wither  is  teaching"  !  !  ! 

"Yes  she  is."     Marjorie  Errett  answered.     "Margaret  is  at 
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Washington  High  School.  She's  chief  disciplinarian  whose 
forte  at  present  seems  to  be  breaking  up  eraser  fights  and  battles 
with  books,  with  an  occasional  class  in  Algebra,  History  and 
English  to  interrupt  the  monotony." 

"Well,  well."  soliloquized  Vi.  "I  must  put  that  down.  And 
Martha  is  teaching  in  East  Washington." 

Viola  hastily  jotted  down  a  few  Egyptian-looking  char- 
acters, the  purport  of  which  was  clear  to  herself  alone,  and  con- 
tinued, 

"Girls,  does  anyone  know  about  Margaret  Brand?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Dorothy  Sander.  "I  left  her  in  California. 
She  is  going  to  be  there  all  winter.    I  was  going  to  stay  too,  but, 

Just  then  we  heard  a  commotion  in  the  hall.  Several  of  the 
"Young  Girls"  rushed  out — after  the  manner  of  curious  beings, — 
but  returned  in  a  moment  with  Bobby. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  to  be  late.  But  I  had  the  worst  time  get- 
ting away  from  that  office.  An  old  woman  who  said  she  lives 
in  Freeport  came  in  and  asked  us  to  trace  her  son.  She  has 
never  heard  from  him  since  he  left  camp  for  France  last  October." 

"Why  Lillian  Applestein,  what  kind  of  work  are  you  doing?" 

"Red  Cross.     I'm  in  the  Information  Department." 

"Sounds  mighty  interesting."   said   Margaret  Hamilton. 

"It  is,"  agreed  Bobby. 

Further  details  of  this  work  were  cut  short  by  the  entrance 
of  one  formerly  known  as  "Red"  McEllroy,  with  umbrella,  rub- 
bers and  a  stack  of  books. 

Bobby  was  the  first  to  greet  her. 

"Oh,  "Red."  Miss  Kauffield  who  is  the  head  of  our  office 
was  speaking  about  you  today.  She  said  she  was  going  to  look 
you  up  and  find  out  if  you'd  care  to  take  a  position  in  her  office." 

Eleanor,  looking  extremely  pedagogical,  reverently  placed 
the  books,  umbrella  and  overshoes  upon  the  piano,  and  answered. 

"Lillian,  I  already  have  a  position  which  I  wouldn't  give  up 
for  the  world.  I  am  teaching  school."  After  which  announce- 
ment Miss  McEllroy  (we  must  endeavor  to  be  more  respectful 
in  the  future);  poined  others  of  her  profession, — namely,  Miss 
Helen  Bell,  Miss  Sarah  Crouse  and  Miss  Christelle  Jefferson. 
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And  this  group  spent  a  profitable  time  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  introducing  the  Gary  System  at  Carmichaels,  Pa., 
where  Helen  teaches  and  the  proper  method  by  which  Sarah's 
higher  Math,  classes  at  Aspinwall  High  may  measure  the  con- 
tents of  the  Filtration  Plant.  Christelle,  who  never  was  much 
of  a  hand  at  finding  fault,  says  that  at  New  Kensington,  where 
she  teaches,  everything  is  all  right.  She  doesn't  know  of  any 
necessary  reforms  at  present. 

During  the  discussion,  this  nucleus  of  four  gradually  at- 
tracted others.  Dorothy  Clarke  came  in  from  Winber,  Pa., 
where  she  teaches  in  the  High  School.  Ethel  Davis,  who  teaches 
Solid  Geometry,  Botany  and  Algebra  at  Perryopylis  arrived  with 
Brownie  and  Marg.  Witherspoon.  Violaj  Cox,  instructor  in  the 
Junior  High  School  at  Donora,  when  she  perceived  that  he  voad- 
jutors  were  holding  a  convention,  decided  to  join  them  in  order 
not  to  miss  any  of  the  choice  bits  which  she  knew  would  drop  at 
such  a  conference. 

Martha  Brownlee  has  already  begun  to  lament  what  she 
calls  the  "Pitiful  Patriotism  of  Our  American  Youth."  Martha 
says  that  her  small  graders  are  fine  singers.  She  finds  their  ren- 
dition of  hymns  rather  vociferous,  but  the  fact  that  they  know 
them  is  very  comforting.  Even  more  vigorous  do  these  small 
Americans  bellow  forth  patriotic  songs,  and,  something  which 
alas,  we  cannot  say  of  many  adults,  they  go  straight  through 
them,  never  hesitating,  never  forgetting,  even  though  the  second 
stanza  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner.1'  That  is  when  they  sing. 
But  one  day  Martha  requested  that  the  words  be  written.  And 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Brownie  felt  discouraged  when  she  re- 
ceived the  following  interpretation  of  the  second-  stanza  of 
America  from  one  of  her  cherubs? 

"My  native  country  the 

Land  of  the  nobel  fre 

Thy  name  I  love. 

I  love  thy  rots  and  chills 

Thy   woods   and   temper   pills, 

My  heart  with  rupture  thrills 

Like  that  above." 
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There  is  no  telling  how  long  the  teacher's  meeting  might 
have  lasted  had  not  Helen  Ailes  broken  it  up  by  rrfaking  each 
one  of  us  fill  out  a  shirtwaist  questionaire  telling  what  kind  of 
waists  we  prefer,  where  we  buy  them  and  so  forth.  She  is  work- 
ing at  Home's  in  the  advertising  department,  which,  according 
to  Ailsey  is  "real  lively  work." 

This  sudden  interruption  served  to  bring  us  back  to  earth. 
Someone  looked  at  her  watch  and  reminded  us  that  as  it  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock  we  must  needs  make  haste  to  get  ready  for 
the  Senior  party. 

But  we  were  weren't  allowed  to  go.  Vi  hadn't  found  out 
all  she  wished  to  know. 

"Marjorie  Barron, " 

"Here."   promptly   responded   that  young  lady. 

"Where  are  you?" 

"At  the  West  Penn.  Hospital." 

Floss  Farr  couldn't  let  that  go  by  unnoticed.  "Thought  you 
said  you  were  "Here?" 

"Now,  girls,  keep  still  till  I  get  you  straightened  out.  Marj. 
you're  in  training  to  become  a  nurse  at  the  West  Penn." 

"Yes,  and  Eve  Weston's  there  too,  in  the  Social  Service 
Department." 

"Yes,  I  have  that.  Florence,  you're  here  at  P.  C.  W.  taking 
graduate  work  in  Music,  and  Virginia  Hooff,  at  P.  C.  W.  doing 
graduate  work  in  Languages. 

"Peg  Borland,  Comparative  Shopper  for  Fank  &  Seder. 
I   have  that   from   last   year.  .Hmm.  .  Sixteen.  .Seventeen.  ." 

"There.  That  makes  eighteen  accounted  for.  Now,  who 
knows  about  Helen  Leitch?"  Viola  was  tireless  in  her  endeavor 
to  know  all. 

"Helen  is  at  home,"  someone  told  her. 

"Then  she's  pretty  busy.  I  know  about  you,  Betty  Steven- 
son, and  Henrietta  and  Jane  Sheppard.  You  all  are  at  home. 
"Where  is  Margaret  Hamilton?     Did  she  go?" 

"Yes,  over  to  see  Miss  Meloy  about  work  for  Thursday. 
She  is  assisting  in  the  Social  Service  Department  here  at  col- 
lege one  day  each  week." 

"Twenty-three,"  muttered  Vi  as  the  strains  of  "Come  On  Or 
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The  Ball  Will  Be  Over,"  began  ascending  from  the  assembly 
.hall. 

"Gertrude  Bair,  Business  course  at  Iron  City." 
Augusta  Rogers  was  next  on  the  list  and  her  whereabouts 
were  accounted  for  by  Betty. 

"Girls,  Augusta  is  a  living  example  of  the  practicability  of 
Miss  Brownson's  course  in  History  5.  Due  to  her  knowledge 
of  our  political  machinery  obtained  from  that  course  Gus  has 
been  right  "on  the  inside"  in  Kentucky  politics,  working  both  for 
candidates  for  Governor  and  for  Mayor. 

"Viola  got  that  down  in  shorthand  form  and  then  pounced 
upon  Marjorie  Errett. 

"Marj,   give   an   account   of   yourself." 

And  for  the  one  thousand  and  first  time  Marjorie  repeated, 

"Taking  a  secretarial  course  at  the  East  Liberty  Y.  W. 
C.  A." 

"Um-m— .     Errett Crawford,   Mary,   what  are  you  do- 

ing?" 

That  individual,  uncommunicative  as  usual,  pointed  toward 
Marjorie  and  answered  "Ditto." 

"Now,  that's  about  all  except,.  .Where's  V.  Jarecki? 
Thought  she  was  going  to  be  here  this  evening." 

"She  was  here."  said  Virginia  Hoof.  "Lex  was  here  early, 
but  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  family  leaves  tonight  for 
California  and  she  had  to  rush  away  immediately  or  be  left  be- 
hind." 

"Now,  Girls,"  Viola  held  the  floor  once  more.  "I  think  I 
have  you  all.     Laura,  you're  staying  at  home,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes,"  agreed  Laura,  "I'm  usually  at  home  at  night." 

"What?    Why  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  doing  any — " 

"Yes,  I  am."  interrupted  Laura. 

"What?"  queried  Vi. — She  always  insists  upon  getting  to 
the  very  bottom  of  things. 

"Rummage  Sale."  was  the  laconic  reply  "Alumnae  benefit 
for  the  Anniversary." 

Whereupon  we  hastily  departed,  lest  remaining,  we  should 
be  despoiled  of  our  raiment.     For  we  have  had  experiences,  and 
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vivid  pictures  of  collections  for  previous  rummage  sales  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  be  part  of  our  college  memories. 

M.  A.  C.  '19. 


ATHLETICS 

"Peppy!  Peppy!  Let's  get  peppy!"  Easier  said  than  done, 
perhaps,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  year  when  we  needed  it,  it  is 
this  Golden  Anniversary  year.  We  want  P.  C.  W.  to  be  heard 
from  all  over  the  globe ;  and  the  surest  way  to  make  her  heard 
from  is  to  have  a  bunch  of  girls  bubbling  over  with  school  spirit, 
enthusiasm,  good  humor,  and  bright  ideas — "peppy,"  to  use 
our  favorite  word.  And,  the  surest  way  to  have  a  "peppv" 
bunch  of  girls  is  to  have  a  rousing,  wide-awake  interest  in  ath- 
letics and  the  co-operation  of  everyone  (which  means  YOU). 
Athletics  stand  for  health,  beauty,  fun,  and  happiness.  So  turn 
out,  Freshie,  Soph,  Junior,  and  even  august  Senior,  when  the 
call  comes.  Pale  faces  and  lanquid  spirits  never  made  a  success 
of  a  Golden   Anniversary. 

Our  Amazonian  Freshmen  are  buds  full  of  promise  for  our 
teams.  We  are  counting  on  them  to  turn  out  to  practise  in  large 
numbers.  Watch  out,  upper  classmen !  You  will  have  to  guard 
your  laurels  or  they  will  be  stolen.  Every  man  for  the  team  ! 
Every  team  for  the  school ! 


PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Physical  examinations,  hitherto  required  only  of  the  house 
girls,  were  this  year  required  of  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
before  beginning  their  gymnasium  work.  In  order  to  make  this 
possible,  there  was  installed  about  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
new  anthropometric  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  following  in- 
struments : 

Seaver  rod  (for  measuring  the  height  of  the  body  and  the 
width  of  the  head  and  shoulders)  ;  Chest  caliper  (for  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  chest  and  abdomen)  ;  Measuring  tape;  Manuo- 
meter,  with  push  and  pull  arrangement  (for  measuring  strength 
of  grip,  and  push  and  pull  capacity)  ;  Dynamometer  (for  testing 
the  strength  of  the  chest,  back,  and  legs.) 
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The  scales  and  the  spirometer  were  already  possessions  of 
the  gymnasium.  The  examinations  were  very  satisfactory,  as 
so  many  healthy  specimens  were  found  among  the  girls. 


AESTHETIC  DANCING 

Do  you  want  to  be  graceful?  and  light  as  a  feather?  (Heark- 
en, all  ye  of  great  circumference!)  and  airy  as  a  fairy?  and 
sprightly  as  a  nymph?  Then  come,  join  our  class  in  aesthetic 
dancing!  Just  at  present  you  many  think  we  are  rather  jack- 
rabbits  or  grasshoppers  than  fairies  or  nymphs,  but  wait  until  the 
Anniversary ! 

In  order  that  we  might  have  as  large  a  dancing  class  as 
possible,  this  course  was  substituted  for  one  hour  of  regular 
gymnasium  work.  Consequently,  the  classes  are  almost  over- 
flowing, as  everyone  promptly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
The  dancers  thoroughly  enjoy  this  class,  and  Miss  Brownlee 
excells  all  the  rest  in  gracefulness. 


BASKETBALL. 

Of  course  everyone  is  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  bas- 
ketball season.  The  Freshmen  are  "dying"  for  a  chance  to  let 
their  stars  shine,  while  the  other  classes  are  waiting  to  display 
again  the  radiance  of  their  planets.  But  we  shall  have  to  find 
some  very  bright  heavenly  bodies  to  take  the  place  of  last  year's 
Seniors,  five  of  whom  helped  to  make  a  success  of  the  Varsity 
team  that  nearly  upset  Pitt's  reputation. 

At  the  present  writing,  four  games  have  been  scheduled, 
two  with  Waynesburg,  and  two  with  Geneva.  Of  course  there 
will  be  the  regular  inter-class  games, — Sophomores  vs.  Fresh- 
men, Seniors  vs.  Juniors,  the  winners  to  contest  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  school. 

If  you  can  play  basketball,  show  some  spirit  and  come  out 
to  practise :  help  make  P.  C.  W.  shine !  And  if  you  know  noth- 
ing about  the  game,  come  and  learn ;  maybe  you  will  be  the  star 
we  are  looking  for.  We  want  to  make  this  year,  in  athletics 
as  well  as  in  everything  else,  the  biggest  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 
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HOCKEY. 

The  Weather  Man  has  been  very  considerate  in  ordering  a 
mild  fall  season  favorable  for  hockey.  While  basketball  has  its 
attractions,  it  does  not  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  field  out- 
doors in  the  fresh  air.  Hockey  gives  one  a  chance  to  clear  his 
brain  and  sweep  out  all  the  confusing  French  and  history  and 
mathematical  microbes  which  infest  it.  Therefore  diligent  stu- 
dents like  those  of  P.  C.  W.  are  very  fond  of  this  game. 

On  Wednesday,  November  the  fifth,  the  big  hockey  game 
between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  was  staged.  The  Soph- 
omores had  arrived  at  the  field  first  with  hteir  colors  and  had 
decorated  both  goals ;  but  when  the  Freshmen  appeared,  down 
came  the  yellow  from  one  of  the  goals  and  up  went  the  "banner 
with!  that  strange  (pink)  device."  The  air  was  rife  with  the 
excitement  of  battle.  The  Freshmen  looked  rather  pale  and 
frightened ;  the  Sophomores  camouflaged  their  emotions  by  yells 
and  songs  that  sounded  brave  (no  one  knows  what  was  in  their 
hearts — they  had  heard  that  the  Freshmen  were  good  players). 

"Ground  !    Sticks  !    Ground  !    Sticks  !    Ground !    Sticks  !" 

and  biff!  the  game  started  in  good  earnest.  The  Trojan  war  of 
old  had  nothing  on1  the  battle  that  was  waged  on  that  hockey 
field.  The  wounded  fought  on  valiantly  and  the  battle-ground 
was  strewn  with  the  dead  (fishing-worms).  Now  and  then  the 
cheering  of  the  sepctators  would  spur  this  or  that  warrior  on  to 
greater  action.  The  foes  were  so  well  matched  that  neither  side 
could  make  a  goal,  and?  it  was  feared  that  all  this  carnage  might 
be  in  vain  and  the  battle  would  have  to  be  fought  again  Just 
at  the  last  minute,  however,  the  Sophomores  put  forth  a  mighty 
effort.  The  ball  shot  triumphantly  through  he  enemy's  goal ! 
And  then  the  whisle  blew  for  "time  up."  They  say  that  the 
shout  which  the  Sophomores  raised  was  heard  in  East  Liberty 
above  the  noise  of  the  traffic.  Certain  it  is  that  they  could  not 
express  too  loudly  their  pride  in  having  gained  one  point  over 
so  valiant  a  foe. 

Line  up : 
Freshman                                                        Sophomore 
A.  Kiskaddin  Center t M.  Gray 
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L.  Hamilton R.   Inside    M.  Berryman 

M.   McGormley    R.  Wing E.  Wilson 

M.  Hanau L.   Inside    M.   Brownlee 

E.  Byron  L.  Wing J.   Hamm 

C.  Westhead R.  Halfback  G.  Hay 

C.  Dillon   (Capt.)    C.  Halfback  L.  Davis 

G.  Djavis   L.  Halfback   F.  Solomon 

E.  Zahorchak   L.   Fullback    R.  Keck  (Capt) 

H.   Bowers    R.  Fullback   H.  McCullough 

M.  McRoberts   Goalkeeper S.  Greves 

Substitutions :  B.  Treloar  for  L.  Hamilton,  L.  Lindley  for 
M.  Hanau. 


The  Junior-Senior  game,  which  occurred  on  November  12, 
was  quite  as  spectacular  as  that  between  their  sister  classes. 
Although  neither  side  had  a  full  team,  this  deficiency  was  made 
up  by  the  quality  of  the  players,  many  of  whom  were  old  and 
tried  veterans.  The  two  groups  of  spectators,  pro-Juniors  and 
pro- Seniors,  jumped  wildly  about,  vieing  with  each  other  in 
yells  and  songs,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  cries:  "Trim!"  Rita! 
Go  to  it,  Eleanor !  Give  'em  the  ax,  Mary  Byrd !  Stop  it,  Roberta ! 
Rah,  Juniors !  Rah,  Seniors !"  Both  sides  fought  hard,  but  the 
Seniors  came  out  victorius,  the  score  being  4-0. 

Line  up : 
l  Junior  l  l  Senior  l 

F.  Frederick Center E.   Trimble 

R.  Gilmore   R.   Inside    R.  Criste 

M.    Collier    L.   Inside    V.  Wilcox 

R.  Wills    R.  Halfback   M.  Hare 

E.    Sprouls    C.  Halfback  G.  Wilson 

E.  Martin   L.  Halfback M.  Stevenson 

M.   Shaffer    L.    Fullback    I.  Armstrong 

M.  B.  Russell R.  Fullback   E.   Bardsley 

C.  Sumpter Goalkeeper E.    Shipley 

Substitutions :  Juniors — F.  Fast  and  B.  Wilson. 

— S.  G.  '22. 
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EXCHANGES 


During  these  busy  days  when  much  advice  is  being  scat- 
tered over  the  students  of  P.  C.  W.,  we  venture  to  put  in  a 
word  or  two  also,  hoping  that  we  shall  be  heeded. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  there  is  a  largeer  number  of 
men  and  women  going  to  college.  The  institutions  whose  stu- 
dent population  has  been  sadly  depleted  for  the  last  few  years, 
have  regained  in  full — their  enrollment.  There  is  more  time 
and  more  enthusiasm  being  directed  toward  athletics  and  other 
student  activities.  As  a  result,  we  may  look  forward  to  a  year 
filled  with  new  and  wonderful  production  as  far  as  college  and 
university  publications  go.  The  student  of  today  has  a  wider 
field  from  which  to  draw  material  than  he  has  ever  had  before. 
There  is  hardly  anyone  today  who  has  not,  during  the  last  few 
years,  undergone  some  development  of  character.  People  have 
been  jarred  out  of  their  ruts — their  very  souls  have  been  stirred 
— they  have  been  forced  to  think  and  ponder  on  subjects  strange 
to  them.  Surely  some  of  these  peole  will  find  a  vent  for  their 
stored  up  feelings  and  passions  in  literature  and  certainly  some 
of  these  people  are  students  whose  writnigs  will  appear  in  stu- 
dent publications.  So  let  us  be  alert,  let  us  be  watchful  for  the 
sparks  of  genius  which  are  bound  to  appear  soon  in  the  college 
magazines. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  our  school  into  closer  contact 
with  other  colleges  and  universities,  we  are  planning  to  re-open 
our  exchange  department  which  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
lately  on  account  of  the  war.  Our  list  of  exchanges  is  both 
long  and  interesting  and  we  are  largely  looking  forward  to 
pleasant  hours  spent  in  the  exchange  room. 


A   PARODY 

The  inner  side  of  every  coat 

Is  bright  and  shining; 
I  therefore  turn  my  coats  about 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 
To  show  the  lining-. 
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IF 
I. 

If  you  can  wear  your  hair  in  pig-tails 

Adorned  with  ribbons  of  unsightly  hue, 

And  still  in  beauty,  rival  all  the  Sophomores 

Who  really  are  quite  envious  of  you. 

If  you  can  qualify  for  general  housework, 

And  finish  all  such  tasks  by  8  A.  M. 

And  then  win  all  the  laurels  in  the  class  room 

You'll  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  den. 

II. 
If  you  would  rather  use  an  umbrella 
Than  be  exposed  to  drizzling  rain  and  snow 
If  you  prefer  to  eat  your  meals  in  comfort 
Where  nice  long  spoons  are  always  a  propos 
If  you  can  keep  your  knees  from  knocking 
At  the  thoughts  of  questions  asked  you  by  the  "Prof" 
If  you  can  do  these  things  and  really  like  'em 
You'll  be  a  Freshie's  equal  yet,  "Old  Soph.'' 

— F.  A.  R. 


FRESHMAN  WIT 

Dr.  Lawson :  "Well,  now,  why  do  you  suppose  these  old 
Hebrew  accounts  tell  us  that  man  was  created  before  woman? 

Sophie  (with  a  sigh  of  resignation)  :  "Well — er — God  seems 
to  have  wanted  the  man  first." 


Tt  sure  is  hard  to  part  with." 
"Whazzat?" 
"A  broken  comb." 


AT  THE  SENIOR  FUDGE  PARTY 
Clara — "Oh  you've  spilled  that  alcohol  on  Miss  Ely's  carpet." 
Prue — "That's    all    right,    Miss    Ely    will    just   be    in   good 
spirits." 

Mary — "Yes,  but  maybe  she  doesn't  want  her  rug  pickled." 
Bill — "Oh,  well,  the   Seniors  never  did  have  dry  parties." 
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ENGLISH    CUSTOM    BOOT 

Tan  and  Black  Low  Heels  Invisible  Eyelets 

STOBBENER'S 

Man     With    Quality     Shoe 
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Mississippi  Piver  Power 
Compaiiy,  lCeokuk,  Iowa 


A  casting  for  one  of  the 
huge  water-wheel  driven 
generators  installed  in  the 
Mississippi  River  Power 
Company's  plant  at  Keo- 
kuk. This  installation  will 
ultimately  consist  of  thirty 
of  these  machines,  giving 
a  total  capacity  of  216,000 
kilowatts  (800,000  horse- 
power). It  is  the  largest 
hydro-electric  development 
in  the  world.  The  General 
Electric  Company  builds 
generatorsf  or  water-wheel 
drive  in  sizes  ranging  from 
37X  to  32,500  kilowatts  and 
the  aggregate  capacity  of 
G-E  units  now  in  success- 
ful operation  is  in  excess  of 
four  million  horse-power. 


Utilizing  Nature's  Power 

ELECTRICAL  energy  generated  by  water  power 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  natural 
resources — and  we  have  only  begun  to  reach  its 
possibilities.  It  mines  and  refines  our  ores,  turns  the 
wheels  of  industry,  drives  our  street  cars  and  lights 
our  cities  and  towns.  The  power  obtained  from 
Nature  saves  many  million  tons  of  coal  every  year. 
At  first  the  field  of  its  utilization  was  limited  by  the 
distance  electricity  could  be  transported.  But  soon 
research  and  engineering  skill  pointed  the  way  to 
larger  and  better  electrical  apparatus  necessary  for 
high-voltage  transmission.  Then  ingenious  devices 
were  invented  to  insure  protection  against  lightning, 
short-circuits,  etc.,  which  cause  damage  and  interrupt 
the  service.  And  now  all  over  the  country  a  network 
of  wires  begins  to  appear,  carrying  the  magic  power. 
The  General  Electric  Company,  with  its  many  years' 
experience,  has  played  a  great  part  in  hydro-electric 
development.  By  successfully  co-ordinating  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  the  company  and  its  engineering 
and  manufacturing  abilities,  it  has  accomplished 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  production 
and  application  of  electrical  energy. 
The  old  mill  wheel  of  yesterday  has  gone.  Today  the 
forces  of  immense  volumes  of  water  are  harnessed 
and  sent  miles  away  to  supply  the  needs  of  industry 
and  business  and  the  comforts  of  the  home. 
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GET  A  TRANSFER 


'Get  on  the  sunshihne  train,  there's  room. 

Get  a  transfer. 
If  you're  inclined  to  fret  and  pine, 

Get  a  transfer. 
Get  off  the  track  of  doubt  and  gloom; 
Get  on  the  sunshine  train,  there's  room. 

Get  a  transfer. 

If  you  are  on  the  worry  train, 

Get  a  transfer. 
You  must  not  stay  there  and  complain; 

Get  a  transfer. 
The  cheerful  cars  are  passing  through, 
And  there's  lots  of  room  for  you. 

Get  a  transfer. 

If  you  are  on  the  grouchy  track, 

Get  a  transfer. 
Just  take  the  happy  special  back; 

Get  a  transfer. 
Jump  on  the  train  and  pull  the  rope 
That  lands  you  soon  at  station  Hope. 

Get  a  transfer. 
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DAWN 

In  the  garden  a  restless  wind  sighed  among  the  olive 
trees  and  wakened  a  lonely  bird  that  stirred  sleepily  on  a  top- 
most bough  and  disconsolate,  grieved  for  his  broken  dreams. 
The  wind  and  the  bird  were  old  to  the  garden,  old  enough  to 
live  together  and  quarrel  with  the  constancy  and  bitterness 
which  bespeaks  long  familiarity  and  perfect  understanding. 

To  night  they  had  been  forced  to  share  their  grove  wTith  a 
stranger,  and  the  fact  was  unusual  and  vaguely  alarming. 

What  manner  of  man  or  beast  was  this  queer  creature, 
wrapped  in  the  long  white  robe,  and  why  and  from  whence 
had  he  come  ?  , 

The  shadows  were  already  darkening  over  the  vaMe}r 
when  the  bird  had  first  spied  the  gaunt  and  ghost-like  form 
approaching  stealthily  among  the  trees.  He  had  called  to  the 
wind  and  together  they  had  watched  their  unwelcome  com- 
panion while  he  had  pulled  the  white  cloak  high  about  his 
lined  and  tragic  face,  and  lay  down  in  the  shelter  of  a  gnarled 
and  ancient  tree,  wasted  and  grim  as  himself.  Possibly  he 
was  hiding  from  some  enemy,  for  before  he  slept  he  had 
looked  fearfully  and  searchingly  into  the  gathering  darkness 
and  twice  the  wind,  who  was  keeping  watch,  had  wakened  the 
bird  to  tell  him  that  the  queer  White  One  made  strange 
sounds  as  though  he  suffered,  and  once  he  had  risen  and 
paced  to  and  fro  among  the  wondering  trees. 

Everything  had  been  strange  in  the  garden  tonight. 
Warm  breezes  had  come  from  the  southern  desert,  and  the 
bird  heard  them  talking'  to  the  wind,  breathing  promises  of 
a  new  life  and  growing  things,  whispering  of  secrets  and 
murmuring  of  mysteries  they  might  not  tell. 

Now  the  breezes  had  gone  back  home  and  a  thick  gray 
curtain  hung  from  the  distant  hills  told  that  the  night  was 
folding  back  the  edges  of  his  tent  and  soon  would  start  upon 
his  long  journey  into  the   morning. 

To  the  man  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  coming  of  the 
light  was  disaster.     The  dark  was  protecting  and  friendly, — 
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one  could  lose  himself  in  the  night,  but  the  eyes  of  the  day 
were  malicious  and  cruel,  and  pursued  one  with  dreadful 
cunning. 

It  was  his  eternal  and  unbelievably  swift  flight  from  the 
day  that  had  won  his  name  for  the  poor  fugitive.  Those  to 
whom  the  thin  white  figure  had  become  familiar  said  that 
he  ran  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  to  them  he  was  known 
by  a  name  which,  being  translated,  we  call  The  Fleet  One. 

Odd  stories  were  told  about  The  Fleet  One  and  his  tall, 
white  form,  often  silhouetted  against  the  distant  sky  line, 
was  a  messenger  of  ill-omen  to  the  superstitious.  Children, 
however,  by  a  strange  perversion  or  the  instinct  which  guides 
youth  and  innocence,  refused  to  be  frightened  and  prattled 
fearlessly  of  "the  nice  white  man."  Indeed,  no  one  could 
have  been  less  dangerous,  and  the  general  conclusion  was, 
"a  harmless  maniac,  maddened  by  some  wrong  or  crazed  by 
some  great  sorrow." 

Ever  avoiding  human  society,  the  mad  man  found  his 
meals  in  the  woods  and  fields  and,  sunshine  or  storm,  he. 
made  his  bed  in  some  secret  cave  or  beneath  the  shelter  of 
some  lonely  tree  or  hill. 

Sometimes  the  women  left  figs,  or  it  might  be  a  little 
meat  or  a  hard  loaf  beyond  the  gate  on  a  flat  stone  some 
distance  from  the  highway,  but  whether  their  offerings  ever 
served  to  eke  out  a  repast  of  roots  and  herbs  they  could  only 
surmise,  for  no  one  had  ever  surprised  The  Fleet  One  at  his 
meal. 

Only  once  he  had  almost  been  trapped.  Then  the  new 
young  priest,  whose  church  in  this  land  was  as  new  and  as 
strange  as  his  own  blonde  hair  and  sombre  robe,  had  felt  his 
heart  stir  with  pity  for  the  poor  outcast  and  had  thought  how 
he  might  reach  the  man.  Carefully  he  had  studied  the  other's 
habits,  and  so  skilfully  did  he  plan  that  he  succeeded,  one 
day,  in  appearing  quite  suddenly  and  unannounced  in  the 
pathway  of  the  one  he  had  wished  to  help.  No  one  could 
have  read  evil  purpose  or  anything  but  kindly  compassion 
in  the  young  priest's  face,  but  The  Fleet  One  had  fled  from 
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him  as  from  a  thing  accursed.  Only  an  instant  he  had  hesi- 
tated, and  his  face  was  tortured  and  drawn  with  an  awful  emo- 
tion. Slowly  then  he  had  lifted  one  withered  and  trembling 
hand  until  the  emaciated  fingers  pointed  straight  at  the  gold 
and  jewelled  crucifix  which  gleamed  on  the  young  priest's 
gown.  His  eyes,  they  said,  were  like  baffled  and  grievously 
hurt  wild  things,  and  as  he  pointed  the  thin  lips  had  parted, 
almost  imperceptibly,  to  frame  such  a  piercing  and  anguished 
cry  as  had  never  come  from  a  human  heart. 

Even  while  the  echoes  were  gathering  strength  in  the 
valley,  The  Fleet  One  had  turned  and  fled  into  the  hills.  Far 
beyond  the  walls  a  solitary  horseman  had  overtaken  a  flying 
phantom,  but  when  he  would  have  addressed  the  pale  appari- 
tion, he  saw  that  the  creature  looked  beyond  and  ever  before 
him  at  some  horror,  while  his  breath  came  in  great  dry  sobs. 

There  were  some  who  said  that  devils  possessed  the  soul 
of  The  Fleet  One,  and  would  not  let  him  look  upon  the 
cross. 

There  were  others,  though,  who  repeated,  with  elabora- 
tions, the  story  they  had  had  in  bare  outline  from  the  little 
refugee  group  that  had  sought  shelter  during  the  cold. 

The  Fleet  One  had  come  months  before  in  the  wake  of 
that  piteous  handful,  but  he  had  still  lingered  when  the  others 
were  gone,  and  in  the  great  misery,  no  one  had  questioned 
his  staying. 

There  had  been  a  story,  however,  told  briefly  and  with- 
out emotion  by  those  who  had  been  stunned  by  the  burden 
of  their  own  sufferings  and  loss. 

Once,  so  they  said,  The  Fleet  One  had  reverenced  the 
cross,  but  that  had  been  very  long  ago.  Then  he  had  been 
happy,  industrious,  the  wise  man  of  his  little  village.  One 
thing  he  had  loved  more  than  all  others  on  earth,  and  that 
one  had  been  his  only  son,  a  sturdy,  clean-limbed  lad  with 
the  eyes  of  a  dreamer,  a  poet's  voice  and  the  noble  bearing 
of  a  young  god.  Father  and  son  had  worked  together,  played 
and  dreamed  dreams  together.     Their  love  had  been  a  won- 
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derful  thing  that  reached  out  and  touched  all  poorer  lives 
and  brought  comfort  to  those  who  had  sorrow.  In  return  they 
were  loved  by  all  the  simple  folk  who  were  their  friends, 
and  many  had  called  their  names  blessed. 

It  was  upon  this  quiet  and  peaceful  existence  that  the 
red  monster,  with  the  flaming  eyes  and  the  ruthless  hand 
had  come  suddenly  to  bring  fire,  and  murder,  and  outrage. 

Women,  little  children — none  were  sacred  to  the  mad- 
dened beasts  who  fought  and  tortured  and  killed  at  the  mon- 
ster's will. 

Then  The  Fleet  One  had  dared  to  plead  for  his  people, 
to  ask  pity  for  the  helpless.  These  maddened  fiends  were, 
after  all,  men  who  must  realize  how  unprovoked  was  their 
assault,  how  unjust  and  terrible  their  crime. 

So  he  who  himself  knew  no  sin  had  reasoned,  but  these 
were  a  little  less  than  beasts  and  more  than  demons. 

The  old  father  should  show  them  some  sport,  and  search- 
ing for  some  diabolical  torment,  one  had  been  attracted  by 
the  shining  cross  which  hung  always  just  above  the  doorway. 
Violently  tearing  the  small  figure  from  its  niche,  they  had 
roughly  demanded  that  the  old  man  should  break  and 
trample  under  foot  that  which  was  the  symbol  of  all  they 
despised.  Refusal  had  amazed  and  then  angered  them,  but 
The  Fleet  One  had  stubbornly  persisted. 

It  was  then  that  the  boy,  daring  to  come  forth  from  his 
hiding,  had  afforded  new  game  and  suggested  new  and  fiend- 
ish vengeance.  Threatening  the  boy  with  their  horrible 
stained  knives,  the  brutes  had  demanded  that  he,  too,  should 
dishonor  the  cross,  but  the  child,  flashing  one  confident  look 
at  his  father,  had  as  steadfastly  refused. 

The  man's  resistance  had  been  maddening,  but  defiance 
from  a  mere  boy  was  intolerable.  Ruthlessly  snatching  the 
terrified  child  from  the  father,  the  demons  had  sworn  to  give 
the  man  a  real  crucifix  at  which  he  must  kneel.  The  boy  had 
screamed  then,  and  reached  pleading  hands  to  his  father,  but 
the  fiends  had  laughed  with  terrible  glee  and  there  above  the 
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ravaged  village  they  had  left  a  rude  cross  and  offered  a  liv- 
ing sacrifice. 

•  Now,  when  the  man  would  have  welcomed  death,  some 
grim  humor  had  moved  the  leader  to  spare  him1  to  a  life  more 
terrible  than  even  fiends  could  contrive. 

It  was  more  than  day  then,  or  even  creeping  and  hateful 
enemies,  from  which  The  Fleet  One  ran,  for  the  thing  that 
haunted  and  pursued  him  was  seared  deep  into  his  brain  in 
pictures  of  blood. 

Sometimes  the  darkness  and  sleep  were  kind,  but  tonight 
had  brought  only  troublesome  visions.  Twice  the  gift  of 
blessed  oblivion  had  been  offered  to  the  weary  man,  but  twice 
the  voice  of  his  son  had  come  to  arouse  painful  memories. 

Once  the  boy,  playing  in  the  fields,  had  been  threatened 
by  some  prowling  wild  beast,  and  again  he  had  found  an 
early  flower  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock  and  had  called  his  father 
to  see,  but  both  times,  when  the  man  would  have  answered 
the  cry,  the  words  had  refused  to  form  and  his  feet  had  rebel- 
liously  denied  his  bidding.  It  was  terrible,  to  fail  the  boy's 
trust  in  him,  but  the  child  must  know  that  he  had  tried. 

Soon,  now,  he  would  be  driven  forth  from  the  protecting 
shadows.  Already  pale  streamers  of  gold  and  rose  and  gray 
were  unfurling  in  the  sky,  and  from  the  tiny  church,  the 
church  of  the  young  priest,  the  morning  hymn  arose,  swelling 
triumphant,  "Hallelujah!  Hallelujah!" 

Rejoicing,  the  song  echoed  and  died  away  in  the  valley, 
but  to  the  sensitive  ear  of  The  Fleet  One  came  a  new  sound, 
sweeter  than  heavenly  music.  Again  the  boy  was  calling. 
Always  before  it  had  been  in  the  quiet  of  the  night  that  he 
had  called,  but  this  time  there  could  be  no  mistake. 

Eagerly  The  Fleet  One  turned  to  the  eastern  hills  from 
where  the  loved  voice  had  come,  but  suddenly  he  stopped 
and  hid  his  face  in  dread. 

The  sun,  resting  high  on  the  topmost  summit,  was  blood- 
red  and  terrible.  Against  this  background  a  tall  cross  threw 
its  sinister  shadow  and  from  this  cross  the  boy  stretched 
forth  his  hands  and  beckoned. 
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The  Fleet  One  took  one  step  and  stumbled.  About  him 
the  world  had  grown  suddenly  black.  That  rumbling  that 
seemed  to  be  in  his  ears — the  guns.  If  he  could  run  and  hide 
— but  no,  he  didn't  know  the  way,  and  then  he  must  answer 
that  voice  which  came  again,  tender  and  soothing,  "Come, 
Father!" 

Once  more  he  tried  to  answer,  and  now  the  boy  smiled, 
but  even  as  the  lips  curved  in  the  well-remembered  way  the 
face  had  changed  into  that  infinitely  gentle  one  whose  pity- 
ing eyes  looked  down  from  the  little  painted  window  of  the 
church  in  the  valley.  That  face  was  smiling  now,  and  The 
Fleet  One  forgot  to  be  afraid,  forgot  that  he  had  known 
hatred  or  sorrow. 

Slowly,  from  the  cross,  a  hand  reached  forth  and  beck- 
oned and  when  he  saw,  The  Fleet  One  stretched  forth  his 
own  hands  in  answer,  and  joyfully,  with  transfigured  face, 
he  went  toward  the  East  whence  came  the  Dawn. 


A  STORY  OF  A  GIRLS'  REFORMATORY 

One  of  our  greatest  problems  is  the  training  of  the  social 
delinquent.  The  necessity  of  both  physical  reconstruction 
and  moral  rehabilitation  must  be  faced  by  the  worker.  It  has 
been  particularly  difficult  to  reestablish  the  delinquent  girl. 
The  use  of  group  psychology  and  class  consciousness  has  been 
introduced  into  systems  of  education  to  promote  this  reestab- 
lishment.  Work  with  the  individual  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  essential  in  character  reformation,  but  development 
is  proving  to  be  more  effective  in  the  reactions  of  group  life. 
The"  following  story  of  a  reformatory  shows  the  utilization 

of  these  forces,  and,  I  think,  represents  the  highest  type  of 
instruction  for  this  kind  of  dependents. 

The  school  is  the  result  of  a  worker's  experience  in  the 
training  of  the  delinquent  girl  for  many  years  and  her  realiza- 
tion of  the  needs  to  be  met  in  returning  the  girl  to  a  commu- 
nity a  helpful  and  useful  member. 

It  is  situated  about  eighteen  miles  from  a  city  and  is  a 
hundred  acres  in  size.  Of  the  fifteen  buildings  on  the  central 
grounds,  eleven  are  cottages,  one  a  school  house,  others  a 
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chapel  building,  the  farm  buildings  and  a  power  plant  where 
all  the  electricity  needed  by  the  school  is  generated.  One  of 
the  cottages  is  the  executive  building,  another  the  receiving 
cottage;  a  third  for  the  girls  returned  to  the  farm  after  an 
unsuccessful  period  of  parole.  Here  they  may  "try  again." 
Two  cottages  are  used  for  the  colored  girls  and  the  other  five 
are  honor  cottages  for  the  white  girls. 

When  a  girl  arrives  at  the  school  she  is  taken  directly 
to  the  receiving  cottage,  where  she  is  given  a  physical  exam- 
ination and  later  the  standard  psychological  tests.  She  stays 
here  for  three  months  and  at  the  end  of  this  time,  if  she  has 
proven  herself  capable  of  good  deportment,  she  is  sent  to  an 
honor  cottage. 

The  term  of  commitment  is  two  years,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  expired  she  is  permitted  to  go  out  and  "make  good."  A 
large  number  go  into  domestic  service ;  some  study  nursing 
if  they  are  able  and  so  desire. 

The  school  is  responsible  for  the  girl  until  she  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  for  this  "follow  up"  work  a  splendid 
parole  system  is  organized.  Officers,  who  have  rooms  in  the 
city,  are  employed  to  look  up  positions  and  suitable  homes 
which  will  afford  the  girl  the  real  home-life  she  needs.  They 
visit  the  girls  as  often  as  possible  and  keep  in  close  touch 
with  them.  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  girls  on  the 
farm  at  present,  and  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  on  parole. 

Most  all  the  activities  of  the  school  are  performed  by  the 
girls  themselves.  They  attend  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  are  taught  cooking,  sewing  and  crafts  along  with 
the  academic  course.  The  grade  school  curriculum  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  standard  requirements  and  credit  may 
be  received  in  schools  of  the  city.  Outside  of  school  hours 
there  are  cottage  chores  to  do — the  cleaning,  laundry  work, 
cooking,  etc.,  but  the  main  occupation  during  the  warmer 
months  is  farming.  All  but  the  very  heaviest,  roughest  form 
of  work  is  done  by  the  girls.  Dressed  in  bloomer  suits  and 
farm  hats,  they  plow,  harrow  and  hoe ;  they  attend  to  all  the 
cultivation  of  the  food  and  flowers,  the  care  of  the  stables, 
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lawns  and  streets.  In  the  greenhouse  they  raise  striplings 
of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  other  vegetables  and  plants ;  then  they 
set  them  ount  and  sow  seed,  look  after  the  growing  and 
finally  gather  in  the  produce  and  distribute  it  among  the 
cottages.  The  people  on  the  farm  are  fed  almost  entirely  by 
the  produce  raised  on  its  own  land. 

Each  cottage  has  an  acre  of  land  to  garden,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  the  best  receives  a  reward.  Ofttimes  groups 
of  ten  to  twenty  in  the  different  honor  cottages  go  out  and 
work  on  the  farms  nearby,  earning  quite  a  little  money  which 
they  use  for  special  furnishings  in  their  cottages,  and  other 
extra  things.  During  the  Land  Army  movement  they  affili- 
ated themselves  with  it  and  attempted  to  make  their  methods 
most  adequate  and  scientific. 

Within  a  month's  time  after  a  girl  begins  the  garden 
work,  she  has  better  color  and  her  whole  physical  condition 
improves.  This  life  in  the  open  air  builds  up  the  weak 
physiques.  The  girls  like  the  farm  work.  There  is  splendid 
spirit  of  competition  among  the  groups  and  they  show  great 
interest  and  enthusiasm. 

Every  evening  they  assemble  for  chapel.  Current  events 
are  presented,  stories  told  and  special  music  often  provided. 
The  girls  like  to  sing  and  they  have  singing  school  every 
week.  Each  cottage  has  its  own  special  time  for  instruction. 
They  have  their  victrolas  for  singing,  dancing,  entertainment 
and  parties.  During  the  summer  evenings  they  sing  in  the 
sunken  gardens.  At  twilight  they  stroll  off  to  their  cottages 
and  sing  responses  to  one  another.  The  colored  girls  sing 
their  "spirituals"  every  chapel  exercise;  their  natural  ability 
is  expressed  very  beautifully. 

For  further  development  there  are  in  the  library  three 
thousand  books,  which  are  continually  circulating  among  the 
cottages.  The  books  are  chosen  by  the  girls,  taken  to  the 
cottage  and  returned  within  a  week  or  so,  affording  a  variety 
of  reading.  They  give  little  plays  for  their  own  entertain- 
ment.    The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  was  a  very  original 
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affair  and  proved  a  brilliant  success.  It  was  the  history  of 
our  country,  the  different  periods  being  represented  by  the 
various  cottages,  and  terminated  in  our  part  in  the  war  with 
a  tableau  of  the  seven  allies. 

Once  a  month  "movies"  are  shown.  Mary  Pickford  is  a 
great  favorite.  Her  play,  "Hulda  from  Holland"  was  accepted 
with  hilarious  applause.  Store  comes  as  often  and  the  girls 
buy  yarn,  candies,  dress  materials,  hairpins  and  many  useful 
things  and  trinkets  with  their  own  money  which  has  been 
changed  into  pasteboard  coins.  This  is  a  novelty  and  they 
look  forward  to  store  and  movies. 

The  great  feature  in  the  plan  for  the  girls  is  the  student 
government.  It  is  a  system  through  which  they  work  out 
their  own  individual  responsibility  and  above  all  learn  that 
sense  of  class  consciousness  and  "teamwork."  Every  cottage 
has  its  matron  and  housekeeper.  In  the  receiving  cottage 
there  are  not  only  these  two,  but  other  officers  who  put  the 
girl  to  bed  at  night,  wake  her  in  the  morning,  watch  over  her 
while  she  works  or  plays.  But  when  she  enters  an  honor 
cottage  there  is  an  entirely  different  atmosphere.  Here  the 
duties  of  those  officers  are  performed  by  members  of  her 
own  class — girls  who  are  "making  good,"  and  who  have 
gained  the  respect  of  all  those  around  them.  And  so  the 
ambition  to  come  under  this  regime  of  self-government  is 
stimulated  at  a  very  early  stage.  It  is  held  up  as  an  ideal 
state  and  becomes  the  objective  toward  which  a  girl  strives. 

The  system  is  based  upon  the  order  of  civil  government. 
Each  girl  in  an  honor  cottage  is  a  citizen  and  town  meetings 
are  held  each  week  to  discuss  cottage  affairs.  The  citizens 
vote  for  four  council  members  to  act  in  their  own  cottages. 
No  girl  is  eligible  for  candidacy  unless  she  has  gone  three 
months  without  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  against  her ;  or 
has  been  in  the  house  six  weeks  after  her  return  to  the  cot- 
tage; or  nine  months  after  she  has  come  from  the  demoted 
division.  The  council  member  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  is  the  mayor.  She  acts  as  first  assistant  to  the 
matron  and  is  judge  at  the  council  meetings.     The  Board  of 
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Health  member  looks  after  the  general  cleanliness  of  the 
house,  the  girls'  clothing  and  rooms.  The  Summons  Clerk 
keeps  the  books  and  records  of  offences  up  to  date.  She  also 
has  the  girls  reported  for  misdemeanor.  The  Deputy  Clerk 
feeds  the  punished  girls  and  calls  offenders  into  council 
meeting. 

The  council  meeting  is  conducted  the  same  as  regular 
court  proceedings.  The  mayor  acts  as  judge,  the  other  coun- 
cil members  as  jury.  The  student  government  officer  is  al- 
ways present,  and  she  helps  in  the  decision  of  cases.  The 
offender  is  summoned  by  the  deputy  clerk  into  the  room, 
where  the  matron  of  the  cottage,  the  student  government 
officer  and  four  council  members  are  present.  She  stands  at 
the  edge  of  the  carpet.  Her  offense  is  read  aoud.  The  judge 
asks,  "What  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?"  She  pleads  her 
case  and  then  goes  out  of  the  room.  The  council  members 
talk  it  over  with  the  student  government  officer  and  matron, 
then  give   their  verdict. 

A  girl  is  punished  by  being  locked  in  her  room  with 
work  to  do  within  a  definite  time — such  as  mending,  clean- 
ing of  vegetables,  etc.  Her  privileges  may  be  taken  away 
from  her — store,  movies,  hikes  and  other  entertainment.  If 
the  offense  is  very  serious  the  punishment  is  more  severe, 
and  she  may  be  sent  to  the  demoted  division,  where  she  is 
kept  on  silence  all  the  time,  does  laundry  work,  and  is  not 
permitted  any  form  of  recreation  in  which  the  others  take 
part.     She  is  completely  segregated  from  her  fellows. 

Good  deportment  is  rewarded.  Girls  who  have  good  be- 
havior often  go  to  the  city  with  the  officers  for  concerts  and 
plays  and  other  kinds  of  entertainment. 

About  once  a  month  a  State  meeting  is  held  when  all  the 
cottages  meet  to  discuss  the  betterment  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  school.     Some  such  questions  as  these  arise : 

How  should  a  "poor  sport"  be  treated? 

What's  to  be  done  with  the  girl  with  a  temper? 

How  can  you  help  a  girl  to  realize  cottage  honor? 

Essays,    written    impromptu,    by    the   girls    themselves 
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upon  the  subject,  "What  Student  Means,"  were  read  at  one 
of  these  state  meetings  and  awarded  prizes.  They  expressed 
their  sentiment  of  the  organization  very  completely. 

It  is  hard  for  almost  every  girl  to  come  under  strict 
discipline.  It  is  contrary  to  her  former  mode  of  living  and 
almost  an  entirely  new  experience.  At  first  she  is  somewhat 
startled  in  the  new  situation  and  conforms  without  any  ques- 
tioning. After  becoming  accustomed  to  the  proceedings  of 
farm  life,  she  "tries  the  ropes"  and  if  she  is  cautiously  super- 
vised during  this  state  of  mind  there  is  very  little  serious 
trouble  with  her  afterward. 

By  the  time  a  girl  comes  in  contact  with  the  student 
government  there  is  a  changed  feeling  toward  discipline. 
Cottage  honor  becomes  a  matter  of  community  idea,  each 
individual  being  accountable.  When  a  girl  falls  down  on  the 
standards  she  is  immediately  ostracized  by  public  opinion  as 
any  law-breaker,  until  she  has  taken  her  punishment  and 
returns  useful  to  the  group.  While  out  in  the  field  it  is  not 
permitted  to  eat  fruit  until  it  is  brought  to  the  barn.  One 
day  one  of  the  younger  girls  stole  some  strawberries  and  ate 
them.  When  she  was  asked  to  tell  the  truth  about  it,  she 
denied  all  charges,  and  as  a  result  she  was  scorned  by  the 
other  girls,  for  she  had  been  seen.  A  day  or  so  later  she 
repented,  confessed  her  misdeed  and  finished  her  punishment 
like  a   "good   sport." 

Another  example  of  this  community  idea  is  revealed  by 
the  following  happening:  It  is  customary  to  punish  run- 
aways by  dressing  them  in  red  and  putting  them  in  the  de- 
moted division.  Two  girls  ran  away  one  night.  They  were 
brought  back  and  received  the  penalty.  The  cottage  from 
which  they  went  lost  its  self-government.  The  girls  couldn't 
wear  any  of  their  pretty  dresses  and  had  to  fix  their  hair  back 
plainly  without  curls  and  puffs.  Even  the  matron  wore 
bloomers  and  middy.  Intense  emotion  and  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed at  that  state  meeting  when  that  cottage  recovered 
its  student  government,  and  there  was  splendid  spirit  to  help 
one  another,  for  every  one  realized  that  forty-five  girls  had 
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paid  the  penalty  for  the  wrong-doing  of  two. 

A  motto  that  hangs  in  each  cottage  home  is  recited  every 
day  when  evening  prayer  is  said,  and  it  becomes  the  spirit 
of  the  girls'  relations  with  one  another. 

"There  are  ten  things  for  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  been 
sorry.     These  are  :— 

"For  doing  good  to  all. 

"For  being  patient  toward  everybody. 

"For  hearing  before  judging. 

"For   thinking   before    speaking. 

"For  holding  an  angry  tongue. 

"For  being  kind  to  the  distressed. 

"For  asking  pardon  of  all  wrongs. 

"For  speaking  evil  of  none. 

"For  stopping  the  ears  of  a  tale-bearer. 

"For  disbelieving  most  of  ill  reports." 

The  example  of  the  officer  is  an  immense  help  in  the 
disciplining;  little  courtesies  and  "thank  yous"  unconsciously 
bring  about  reciprocity.  If  truth  is  put  in  the  make-up  of 
the  officer,  respect  and  confidence  are  gained,  and  the  abso- 
lute confidence  of  the  girl  is  extremely  necessary  in  helping 
her  to  her  feet.  Confidence  in  the  officer  should  never  be 
lost,  yet  authority  must  be  shown  in  discipline  that  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  law  and  order  may  become  a  part  of  the 
life. 

Minor  disorders  are  often  overcome  and  prevented  by 
the  experienced  teacher.  She  foresees  and  tactfully  averts 
many  petty  disturbances  that  often  tend  to  arise  to  upset  the 
equilibrium  and  tranquility  of  her  group.  Reckoning  should 
be  severe  without  a  nagging  attitude.  The  sincere  worker 
cultivates  a  low  voice,  facial  expression,  manner  and  person- 
ality that  will  be  approachable,  not  forbidding,  yet  stern  in 
dealing  with  wrong-doing.  Appeal  must  be  made  to  the 
good  in  the  girl ;  discouragement  cannot  be  sown  in  her 
heart;  there  must  be  a  lifting,  helping  attitude,  yet  a  firm 
decision  and  accounting  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  school  is  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  the  delinquent  girl  to  stop  and  think,  for  her  to  get  away 
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from  the  suggestive,  complex  city  life  to  the  simpler,  open 
country  where  her  body  may  be  built  up  in  health  and 
strength  by  farmwork,  and  where  a  social  type  of  mind  may 
be  produced  through  a  system  of  individual  and  group  re- 
sponsibility which  she  knows  as  student  government. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  and  something  of  its  realization 
may  be  seen  in  a  late  report :  "The  work  of  the  school  is 
intensely  practical,  the  aim  of  its  training  being  to  render 
the  girl  who  has  become  a  misfit  in  society  capable  of  going 
back  and  of  taking  a  place  as  an  intelligent,  helpful  member 
of  some  community,  and  of  becoming,  if  she  marries,  a  good 
wife  and  a  good  mother." 

"We  believe  that  we  accomplish  this  result.  The  follow- 
up  work  of  our  parole  officers  and  the  letters  and  visits  of 
the  girls  who  have  matured  make  us  feel  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  normal  girls  'make  good.'  " 

"The  work  of  character  building  is,  we  feel,  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  our  efforts.  To  this  end  our  system  of  student 
government  tends.  With  the  weight  of  responsibility  which 
this  system  throws  upon  the  girl  comes  the  development  to 
meet  it,  and  in  no  better  way  can  her  moral  and  spiritual 
growth  be  promoted." 

Elinor  Xewell,  '20. 


A  PATHETIQUE   OF   1748 
Dramatis  Personae 

Jonathan   Edwards The   Gjrl 

Sarah,  his  wife The  Judge 

Barbara,  his  daughter  (twelve  years  of  age). 
Scene  of  the  Play 
(The  sitting  room  of  the  Edwards'  home.  The  room  is 
furnished  after  the  fashion  of  the  period,  in  formal,  sombre 
colors,  yet  it  is  almost  comfortable.  In  front  of  the  fire- 
place is  an  old  English  three-legged  stool,  on  which  is  an 
earthen  bowl  holding  some  wilted  daisies,  for  it  is  a  hot 
evening  in  July.  All  the  shades  in  the  room  are  down,  ex- 
cept at  the  window  where  Sarah  is  sitting,  working  at  a 
delicate  strand  of  lace.     The  red  sunset  floods  in  upon  her 
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head,  and  spatters  in  a  moulten  pool  of  gold  upon  the  dark, 
cool  carpet.  She  turns  to  smile  at  someone  coming  up  the 
walk.) 

Sarah :     Barbara,  do  not  hurry ;  the  air  is  so  hot. 

Barbara  (hurrying  into  the  room):  But  if  I  did  not 
hurry,  mother,  the  daisies  would  wither  and  die  without 
water.  Feel  their  little  hot  faces.  The  sun  almost  broke 
their  hearts  today,  mother. 

(Barbara  takes  the  wilted  daises  from  the  bowl,) 
fills  it  with  fresh  water,  and  arranges  fresh  flowers. 
Sarah:     Did  you  see  father  as  you  came  along  the  road^ 
Barbara :     Yes,   mother.     He  was   talking  to  the  Judge, 

and  seemed  to  dislike  what  the  Judge  was  saying  very  much. 

I  wanted  him  to  look  at  my  daisies,  but  he  frowned  at  me, 

and  didn't  seem  to  know  who  I  was.     Doesn't  father  like  the 

daisies  any  longer,  mother? 

Sarah :     Your  father  is  a  great  man,  Barbara,  a  man  of 

great   knowledge   and    holiness.      He    loves    the    flowers   and 

every    growing    thing-,    because    the    Heavenly    Father    made 

them. 

Barbara :     Yes,  father  is  a  very  great  man.     The  Judge 

is  afraid  of  him — almost,  isn't  he,  mother? 

Sarah :     Your  father  is  a  servant  of  God.     No  one  need 

fear  him.     He  is  strong,  and  just,  and  gentle. 

(It  is  almost  dark  now..  A  heavy  black  cloud  has 
settled  across  the  sun.  More  clouds  are  rolling  in 
from  the  east.  A  low  rumbling  is  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. Little  flashes  of  heat  lightning  illuminate  the 
sky). 
Barbara:      Shall    I    light   the   candles   now,    mother,   and 

read  to  you  from  The  Book?     The  poem,  "Tho'  I  speak  with 

the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 

nothing?" 

Sarah :     Not  yet,  dear.     Come,  sit  beside  me  here.     We 

will  wait  for  father.     I  fear  he  is  tired  tonight.     Your  reading 

from  The  Book  will  rest  him. 

(They  sit   at  the   window   in   silence,   for  a   few 
minutes,  their  faces  now  and  then  outlined  against 
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the  black  sky,  by  frequent  flashes  of  lightning. 

Professor  Edwards  enters  with  the  Judge.    Bar- 
I        bara  lights  the  candles.     Her  father's  face  is  pale 

and  grave,  the  Judge's,  flushed  and  determined). 

Jonathan  Edwards :  Sarah,  you  do  remember  the  young 
girl  who  was  dragged  from  the  church  at  the  last  meeting 
for  breaking  a  rule  and  committing  sacrilege,  namely,  smil- 
ing during  prayer?  She  can  give  no  acceptable  excuse  for 
her  conduct,  so  the  Judge  informs  me.  She  is  to  be  given 
one  hundred  strokes  with  the  black  whip,  tonight  in  the 
town  square. 

f-  (The  storm  outside  is  coming  nearer.    The  thun- 

der roars,  the  lightning  pierces  the  blackness  of  the 

I         sky,  and  splinters  the  air). 

The  Judge :     Hear  the  wrath  of  God,  raging  through  the 

Heavens.     He  is  crying  out  to  His  people  to  avenge  Him ! 
Barbara :     Cannot  God  avenge  Himself,  father,  for  He  is 

all  powerful,  and  can  work  His  will  among  all  men? 
Sarah  (surprised)  :     Barbara! 
Jonathan    Edwards :     Do    not    reprove    her,    Sarah.      I 

would  some  of  my  students  had  a  head  like  hers.     My  heart 

is  sad  tonight  for  the  young  girl,  but  it  is  the  will  of  )God. 

He  has  ordained  it  should  be  so.     What  man  can  deny  the 

will  of  God?     Let  us  go,  sir,  before  the  storm  breaks. 
(Cries   and   shouts   and   jeers   are   faintly   heard 
from  the  public  square.) 
Listen !    They  are  bringing  her  out  now.    I  shall  be  gone 

only  a  few  minutes,  Sarah.     Let  us  believe  in  the  Will  of 

God  and  be  saved ! 

(He  and  the  Judge  go  out.  The  shouts  and  cries 
become  louder.  The  storm  breaks.  The  rain  beats 
heavily  upon  the  house.  The  thunder  crashes,  and 
the  lightning  cuts.  The  little  golden  tongues  of  the 
candles  tremble  under  the  heavy  air  pressure.  A 
tremendous  flash  of  lightning,  and  the  heavens  seem 
rent  in  two,  and  the  earth  trembles). 
Sarah :  The  lightning  has  struck  something  near.  How 
quickly  it  came,  as  if  it  were  greedily  snatching  up  some- 
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thing  out  of  the  very  hand  of  man. 

(The  door  opens  and  Jonathan  enters,  followed 
by  two  men  carrying  a  body.  The  face  is  covered 
with  a  black  cloth.  The  men  lay  the  body  on  the 
sofa,  and  go  out.  Jonathan  takes  off  his  dripping 
coat  and  hat  and  sits  down  near  the  fireplace,  where 
the  daisies  are  smiling  up  from  their  cool  bath.  Bar- 
bara and  her  mother  look  from  the  body  on  the  sofa, 
to  Jonathan,  not  knowing  what  to  say). 
Jonathan :  Sarah,  you  do  not  mind  my  bringing  the 
body  here? 

Sarah :  N-no,  Jonathan.  It  was  the  will  of  God,  that 
you  harbor  the  body.  Jonathan,  they  didn't  give  her — any 
strokes  ? 

Jonathan :  No.  It  was  as  Barabara  said.  God  can 
avenge  Himself.  One  thrust  of  His  sword,  piercing  the 
black  air  with  its  gilded  edge,  and  she  dropped,  a  lifeless 
heap,  at  our  feet.  It  was  an  unjust  law,  Sarah.  I  asked  the 
girl  why  she  smiled  during  prayer,  and  she  told  me  the 
prayer  was  one  her  mother  used  to  say  for  evening  prayer 
at  home.  She  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "The 
prayer  broght  back  a  happiness  that  used  to  be,  and  I  smiled, 
thus  remembering  it.  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  I  displayed 
my  happiness  on  my  lips.'  Yes,  Sarah,  it  was  an  unjust  law. 
God  has  taken  her  to  infinite  happiness,  now.  It  was  the 
Will  of  God  'He  should  avenge  Himself. 

Barbara :  Father,  may  I  look  at  her  face,  and  lay  some 
daisies  in  her  little  hands?  God  would  will  it  so,  would  He 
not? 

(Jonathan  nods  consent,  Barbara  uncovers  the 
face  of  the  girl,  and  lays  the  daisies  in  her  little  white 
hands). 

Barbara:  Her  face  is  like  a  waxen  petal,  father.  There 
are  two  pearly  tears  clinging  to  her  black  lashes.  The  smile 
is  still  on  her  lips,  father.     Her  face  is  very  happy. 

Jonathan :  Yes,  it  was  the  Will  of  God  that  she  be  happy 
this  night.     Whose  will  is  so  great  as  the  Father's? 

Mary  Brown,  '23. 
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STARS   SHINE  THROUGH 

Once  I  was  young  and  careless  in  youth, 

Severe  as  the  youthful  are, 

And  I  took  for  my  own  a  shining  star, 

Admitted  no  lesser  gleam. 

And  I  set  for  myself  a  lofty  goah. 

Nor  swerved  in  my  righteous  way, 

But  sat  apart  on  my  mountain  top 

Secure  in  my  virtuous  pride. 

Below,  all  about,  I  saw  men  fall 

Entrapped  by  some  tempting  snare, 

While  I  heard  from  afar  their  stricken  cries, 

Unheeding  they  cried  to  me. 

For  these  were  so  weak,  and  I  so  strong, 

They  spoke  with  an  unknown  tongue. 

So  I  pitied  the  ones  who  fell  by  the  way, 

But  pity  was  half  contempt. 

Then  suddenly  fell  like  a  thunderbolt 

From  skies  that  were  all  serene, 

The  blow  that  shattered  and  marred  my  dreams 

And  pierced  through  my  proud  disdain. 

I  had  not  sinned,  but  I'd  lost  the  way 

And  stumbled  in  fearful  dark. 

Whence  angry  and  strong  fierce  hands  outstretched 

To  claim  me  as  one  of  their  own, 

And  voices  triumphant  with  cruel  scorn 

But  mocked  at  my  soul's  torment. 

For  me  the  light  of  my  world  was  gone, 

And  grief,  I  had  lost  my  -star. 

From  my  tortured  heart  I  cried  aloud 

With  lips  almost  profane, 

What  profit  to  me  to  keep  the  law? 

What  good  is  an  unsmirched  name? 

I  have  not  deserved  to  suffer  so, 

Thou  knowest,  my  God,  I  would  rather  die ! 

Then  out  of  the  storm  a  voice  spoke  low, 

"For  shame,  wouldst  thou  chide  my  way? 
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Thy  lesson  is  hard,  but  I  would  have 

More  sympathy  with  thy  fellow  man. 

Thy  fault  is  thine  intolerance, 

Too  great  contempt  for  those  who  sin. 

Dost  think  to  shhare  my  right  to  judge, 

And  vain  of  virtue  yet  untried 

Wilt  make  thyself  a  place  apart 

Nor  stoop  to  the  weak  and  the  lame? 

Take  heed  and  see !  Thy  star  still  shines, 

And  lo,  for  thy  grief  I  give  a  friend." 

Afraid,  scarce  hoping,  I  raised  my  eyes 

Half  blinded  with  bitter  tears, 

And  high  in  the  heavens  with  purer  glow 

Hung  the  star  of  my  better  dream. 

I  bear  a  scar  that  is  deep  and  sore 

And  a  hurt  that  will  never  heal, 

But  I'll  try  my  star,  as  thou  showest  the  way 

To  pity  and  not  despise. 


A  SPRING  BONNET 

A  twist  of  ribbon, 
A  bit  of  lace, 
And  underneath, 
A  smiling  face ; 

Little  ringlets, 
Snuggle  in, 
Underneath, 
Its  curving  brim ; 

A  dash  of  crimson, 

Underlies, 

A  cloud  of  tulle, 

To  match  her  eyes ; 
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One  little  posy, 
On  the  brim, 
Two  velvet  streamers, 
*Neath  the  chin ; 

And  from  its  shadow 
Springtime's  smile, 
Tells  us  she's  come, 
To  stay  a  while. 

— Frances  Frederick,  '21. 


HISTORY    HORRORS 

Eleven,  eight-thirty  and  night, 
Here  with  this  History  I  sigh. 

Nothing  could  make  it  seem  bright, 
Nothing  of  help  will  come  nigh. 

Here  with  this  History  I  sigh, 

The  kings  and  their  queens  I  confuse; 
Nothing  of  help  will  come  nigh, 

History  can  never  amuse. 

The  kings  and  the  queens  I  confuse, 
Such  dates  are  impossible  things, 

For  History  can  never  amuse, 
Weeping  and  wailing  it  brings. 

Such  dates  are  impossible  things, 
Countries  and  islands  and  seas, 

Weeping  and  wailing  it  brings, 
But  never  a  smile  if  you  please. 

Countries  and  islands  and  seas, 

Barbaric  invasions  I  hate, 
But  never  a  smile  if  you  please 

Dear  Attila  is  now  called  "The  Late." 
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Barbaric  invasions  I  hate, 

But  no  more  than  developing  nations, 
Dear  Attila  is  now  called  "The  Late," 

Yet  Conrad  still  fights  his  relations. 

—Ruth  Wolfe,  ex-'23. 


A  FRESHMAN'S  PREDICAMENT 

Morning  and  noon  and  night 

Wildly  I  rack  my  brain 
For  a  poem  I'm  trying  to  write 

But  my  efforts  are  all  in  vain. 

Wildly  I  rack  my  brain, 

I'm  trying  to  find  a  rhyme, 
But  my  efforts  are  all  in  vain 

And  I'm  using  up  all  my  time. 

I'm  trying  to  find  a  rhyme, 

The  rhymes  they  will  not  come; 

And  I'm  using  up  all  my  time, 
Why  can't  I  think  of  some? 

The  rhymes  they  will  not  come, 
But  the  metre  is  even  worse, 

Why  can't  I  think  of  some 
When  I  have  to  write  a  verse? 

But  the  metre  is  even  worse, 
The  feet  will  not  come  right, 

When  I  have  to  write  a  verse 
I  wish  I  could  see  some  light. 

The  feet  will  not  come  right 

And  it's  time  for  my  English  class, 

I  wish  I  could  see  some  light 
For  I  certainly  will  not  pass! 

— Eliza  Peterson,  '23. 
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WHILE  WE  STAND  IDLY  BY 

Just  a  little  while  ago  we  experienced  the  tremendous 
urge  of  a  world  at  war  and  realized  a  passionate  desire  for 
service.  We  wanted  to  do  something  hard,  something  that 
really  "counted,"  and  we  felt  that  an  unkind  Fate  had  cheated 
those  of  us  who  had  not  sufficient  years  and  experience  to 
do  something  really  heroic. 

Today  the  great  emotional  stimulus  has  been  withdrawn. 
The  high  tension  under  which  we  lived  for  so  long  has  lost 
its  force  and  we  are  reaping  the  natural  consequence  of  re- 
action. This  in  turn  expresses  itself  in  a  laissez  faire  or 
lethargic  attitude  which  holds  forth  alluring  temptations  of 
irresponsibility  and  selfish  isolation  from  those  things  which 
are  unpleasant  and  difficult. 
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Blinding  ourselves  with  vain  regrets  that  we  were  not 
called  to  martyrdom,  we  fail  to  respond  to  the  imperative 
need  that  we  live ! 

Those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  have  done  so 
willingly,  but  with  Jean  Valjean  they  must  have  felt,  "It  is 
nothing  to  die ;  it  is  terrible  not  to  live" ;  and  to  us  they  have 
left  the  challenge  that  we  shall  "carry  on." 

Men  like  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  eagerly  answer  the  challenge. 
"I  would  rather  live,"  says  Dr.  Mott,  "during  the  next  five 
years  than  in  any  period  of  which  I  have  ever  read  or  even 
dreamed." 

Verily,  the  works  of  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  are 
greater  and  present  finer  possibilities  than  the  work  of  war, 
and  to  our  generation  belongs  this  immense  opportunity. 

Indeed,  the  future  seems  momentous,  and  it  is  the  very 
stupendousness  of  the  task  which  appals  us  until,  like  cow- 
ards, we  seek  to  convince  ourselves  that  all  this  can  have  no 
concern  with  us. 

Probably  none  of  us  will  do  anything  great,  but  our  test- 
ing will  come  then  in  the  way  we  shall  tackle  our  little  jobs. 
To  quote  the  wisdom  of  a  magazine  character,  "It's  easy 
dying  for  things.  It's  living  for  them  that  tells.  It  brings 
out  the  yellow  streaks." 

If  we  aren't  to  be  slackers  and  show  the  yellow  streak, 
living,  for  us,  must  be  something  more  vital  than  merely 
standing  by. 

For  a  time,  it  is  true,  we  are  more  or  less  forced  to  mark 
time  while  we  receive  the  training  which  is  necessary  if  we 
shall  intelligently  and  adequately  answer  the  demands  that 
life  shall  make  upon  us.  Even  college,  however,  can't  be  a 
time  to  stand  by  if  we  would  realize  its  advantages  to  the 
full.  We  should  have  more  leisure  and  better  facilities  for 
going  deep  to  the  heart  of  world  problems,  studying  condi- 
tions, and  forming  sound  judgments,  than  any  other  class  of 
our  size  in  the  world.  That  we  shall  be  expected  to  form 
opinions,  to  offer  suggestions  and  to  be  in  touch  with  broad 
interests  cannot  be  questioned.     Extremely  significant  is  the 
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contest  for  platform  suggestions  which  leaders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  are  carrying  on  among  the  college  students  of 
the  nation.  Departing  radically  from  the  old  idea  of  "poli- 
tics for,  by,  and  of  the  politicians,"  a  statement  concerning 
the  purpose  of  the  campaign  expresses  the  belief  that  college 
men  and  women  are  best  fitted  to  formulate  platforms  which 
shall  be  for  the  higher  interests  of  the  country. 

Certainly  this  is  progress,  but  we  are  going  to  do  more 
than  merely  supply  the  timber  which  shall  go  to  make  planks 
in  the  party  platforms. 

Politics  may  be  personally  distasteful  to  some,  but 
whether  or  no,  wt  are  soon  going  to  have  the  vote,  and  then 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  use  that  vote  intelligently. 

From  certain  sources  comes  the  criticism  that  women, 
striving  to  express  their  independence,  prove  the  charge  of 
dependence  against  themselves  in  that  they  are  influenced  to 
act  quite  contrary  to  man's  advice  when  the  question  has  to 
do  with  arbitration,  treaty  amendments,  etc. 

This  isn't  always  the  case,  however,  and  the  too  inde- 
pendent woman  has  her  counterpart. 

Even  in  our  own  enlightened  circle  girls  have  said  that 
they  were  quite  willing  to  leave  the  voting  to  their  men,  or 
if  the  necessity  arose  to  express  decided  opinions,  they  have 
voted  as  father  said,  "because  he  is  the  best  authority  I  know ; 
he  knows  all  about  such  things,  and  he  must  be  right !"  If 
father  is  right,  vote  as  he  does,  and  if  he  is  wrong,  vote  against 
him,  but  do  have  the  independence  to  go  into  the  matter  for 
yourself  and  make  your  own  decisions! 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  still  feel  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  gain  by  the  ballot  and  are  loathe  to  mix  in  "the  dirty 
game,"  but  we  are  for  this  reason  none  the  less  selfish  if 
we  would  withhold  the  right  of  franchise  from  those  to 
whom  it  affords  a  possible  realization  of  many  of  their 
dreams,  and  the  solution  of  many  of  their  problems. 

We  can't,  however,  stand  by  while  these  others  go  to 
the  polls,  for  it  is  folly  to  believe  that  women's  vote  will  as 
a  whole  be  enlightened  and  good.     All  elements  will  vote, 
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and  we  must  exercise  our  privilege  to  counteract  the  ignorant 
or  the  vicious. 

In  college  we  have  every  opportunity  to  inform  ourselves 
concerning  important  issues  in  the  world,  but  how  many  of 
us  are  really  profiting  from  these  advantages? 

Polity  Club  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  informa- 
tion and  discussion  of  questions  which  should  be  of  universal 
interest,  and  for  this  reason  its  membership  is  open  to  the 
entire  student  body.  The  meetings  are  by  no  means  dull  or 
uninteresting,  but  do  they  draw  an  enthusiastic  crowd?  By 
no  means !  The  rolls  show  the  same  small  handful  of  people, 
— mostly  history  specials  who  would  naturally  know  most 
about  world  events,  while  the  majority  of  the  student  body 
enjoys  the  matinee  (probably  musical  comedy)  and  knows 
vaguely  that  Shantung  is  a  kind  of  silk,  and  oh  yes !  a  trouble- 
some question  that  the  Literary  Digest  and  the  Review  of 
Reviews  have  discussed ! 

Such  a  condition  may  be  slightly  exaggerated,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  our  ignorance  of  and  lack  of  interest  in 
current  problems  is  woeful  and  inexcusable. 

Too  many  of  us  have  stood  by  too  long,  and  continued 
laziness  will  bring  its  penalty  of  disaster  and  a  too  late  awak- 
ening. The  great  labor  unrest  and  prevailing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  demand  satisfactory  solution.  We  stretch 
forth  our  hands  to  the  stricken  sufferers  in  Europe  and  forget 
that  their  brothers  here  constitute  our  great  problem  of 
Americanization. 

The  challenge  we  have  from  those  who  have  died  is  a 
trust  which  shall  not  be  broken  but  infinitely  more  binding 
does  our  obligation  become  when  it  is  likewise  our  duty  to 
the  living. 

Even  in  the  narrow  confines  of  our  college  life  we  haven't 
been  able  to  stand  by.  In  affairs  of  student  government  we 
weren't  permitted  to  shirk  and  now  that  we  have  adopted  the 
Honor  System  we  can't  withdraw  and  allow  things  to  run 
themselves. 

Large  and  small,  these  are  our  problems.  We  can't  es- 
cape, and  we  won't  dare  to  stand  by. 
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WHICH  IS  YOUR  CLASS? 

All  the  world  can  be  separated  into  two  classes — the 
punctual  and  the  punctually  late.  Some  of  us  have  a  venera- 
tion for  time  which  some  of  us  lack  utterly.  If  we  belong-  to 
the  latter  class,  to  us  a  clock  is  merely  a  mural  decoration, 
a  watch  an  ornament,  and  an  appointed  time  an  empty  mean- 
ingless phrase.  We  start  when  the  spirit  moves  us  and  arrive 
some  time  thereafter.  We  can  not  understand  why  a  little 
wait  should  cause  anyone  annoyance,  particularly  when  she 
brought  it  on  herself  by  getting  there  before  we  did. 

If  we  belong  to  the  former  group,  we  run  on  a  schedule 
like  an  express  train,  and  our  chief  aim  is  to  arrive  at  our 
destination  at  the  appointed  second — if  there  is  any  question 
of  variation,  we  are  early.  And  then — we  wait.  Somehow, 
the  person  on  whom  the  entire  business  depends,  belongs  to 
the  opposite  class.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  the  girl  with 
the  tickets  is  always  the  last  arrival  at  a  theater  party,  and 
the  one  person  whom  we  must  see  before  we  make  our  plans 
is  never  on  time?  Therefore,  we  wait,  and  while  we  wait, 
we  fume,  and  fret,  and  wonder  if  we  misunderstood  the  time, 
and  decide  to  leave,  and  decide  not  to,  and  worry  for  fear 
our  tardy  friend  has  met  with  an  accident,  and  don't  care  if 
she  has,  and  altogether  we  use  up  enough  energy  to  accom- 
plish a  dozen  tasks  and  ruffle  our  dispositions  so  they  don't 
recover  for  days. 

Sometimes  we  do  that  and  then  other  times  we  go  ahead 
and  decide  to  let  the  slow-poke  take  care  of  herself.  In  such 
event,  she  invariably  arrives  just  after  we  are  well  started  and 
then  we  have  to  stop  to  explain  to  her  everything  that  has 
gone  before.  We  must  retrace  our  steps  and  tell  her  the  first 
part  of  the  story,  or  the  beginning  of  the  play,  or  the  direc- 
tions for  procedure — in  fact,  we  have  to  explain  all  that  we 
have  done  and  expect  to  do,  and  this  too  results  in  wasted 
energy  and  damaged  dispositions.  Then,  if  we  are  provoked, 
she  is  provoked,  and  our  intercourse  is  either  painfully  polite 
or  disagreeably  scratchy. 

The  difficulty  does  not  lie  entirely  with  us  late  people. 
If  the  world  were  run  on  our  plan,  we  should  get  along  nicely. 
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If  trains  started  whenever  enough  people  got  there,  it  street 
cars  ran  just  when  we  needed  them,  if  classes  began  whenever 
we  arrived,  all  the  friction  would  be  avoided  and  life  might 
be  a  sunny,  pleasant  pathway  to  loiter  along  at  will.  The 
trouble  is  that  things  are  not  managed  in  that  way.  The 
punctual  class  is  larger  than  that  of  the  punctually  late  who 
always  arrive  just  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  after  they 
are  due,  and  the  prompt  people  took  charge  of  affairs  be- 
fore the  others  got  there.  Since  this  order  cannot  be  changed, 
our  only  course  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it.  Even  we  can  real- 
ize that  much  unpleasantness  might  be  saved  and  life  might 
move  more  smoothly  if  no  one  ever  had  to  wait  for  anyone 
else.  And  the  habit  once  acquired,  our  punctual  friends  de- 
clare that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  be  always  on  time  as  to  be  al- 
ways late — it  all  depends  on  the  start. 

E.  H.  S.  '20. 


OPEN  FORUM 

THE  HONOR  SYSTEM 


When  I  was  asked  to  say  something  upon  the  Honor 
System,  I  was  afraid  that  anything  I  might  say  would,  already, 
have  been  said.  I  was  helped,  however,  by  two  men,  one,  a 
father  whom  I  overheard  talking  to  his  son  about  character 
building,  and  the  other,  a  minister,  whose  thought  seemed  so 
easy  to  fit  in  here. 

The  father  in  his  kindly  way  was  speaking  of  presenc 
day  education  and  what  he  seemed  to  consider  the  mad  desire 
for  practical  subjects  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  finer  studies  and 
arts,  which  make-for  fuller,  truer,  lives.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  substance  of  his  thought :  that  he  wanted  his  son  to  do 
well  in  his  studies  but  to  do  well  in  his  outside  duties  as  well ; 
that  he  would  rather  have  him  first  in  his  manners,  his  at- 
tentions to  his  mother,  his  consideration  for  others,  and  his 
honesty,  uprightness,  and  integrity  than  to  be  first  in  his 
school  work  and,  as  he  put  it,  simply  but  forcefully,  "When 
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you  'flunk'  in  school  you  only  'flunk'  a  subject  but  when  you 
flunk  anywhere  else  you  fail  in  character."  This  thought  may 
be  applied  readily  to  the  Honor  System.  How  much  better 
to  be  upright,  honorable  and  considerate  than  to  be  first  or 
even  get  through  our  subjects.  We  should  strive  for  both, 
however,  and  if  we  attain  the  goal  we  can  be  truly  proud. 
The  Honor  System  which  places  the  responsibility  of  living 
each  day  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences  and 
not  according  to  what  others  may  see,  seems  to  be  a  very 
strong  factor  towards  the  character-buiding  which  this  man 
so  desired  for  his  son. 

The  other  thought  is  this :  the  life  of  each  one  of  us 
casts  a  shadow.  Some  shadows  are  good  and  others  not  so 
good ;  some  are  happy, — joy  bringers ;  some  are  kind  and  gen- 
erous ;  some  pure  and  spiritual.  Those  falling  under  these 
shadows  of  ours  are  unconsciously  influenced  by  them.  Do 
you  not  see,  then,  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us? 
What  ever  we  do  or  say  helps  or  hurts  others.  Here  is  where 
the  Honor  System  applies.  Some  people  are  naturally  strong- 
er than  others  and  by  their  strength  of  character,  unknown  to 
themselves,  they  help  others  to  do  what  is  right.  Therefore, — 
those  to  whom  the  Honor  System  comes  easily,  follow  it  ex- 
plicitly that  you  may  help  to  develop,  and  make  easier,  honor 
in  others. 

Thus  in  time  we  shall  have  true  honor  in  all  students  and 
our  school  will  stand  at  the  top,  not  only  in  scholarship,  but 
in  that  which  is  greatest  of  all — character. 

— Marcia  Norris  '23. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  DANCE? 


Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  this  is  too  generally  our 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  dancing.  Altho  we  frequent- 
ly hear  the  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  dancing, 
the  tendency  is  too  often  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke,  or,  if 
we  ourselves  have  abided  by  the  accepted  laws,  to  dismiss  the 
subject  without  realizing  its  importance.     If  we  belong  to  the 
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latter  class,  we  are  content  with  ourselves  in  a  kind  of  "holier 
than  thou"  way,  or,  if  we  have  any  decided  opinions  we  lack 
the  courage  of  our  conviction  and  fail  to  comprehend  that  the 
question  is  one  upon  which  the  college  girl  should  take  a  de- 
termined stand. 

As  an  institution  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  standards 
which  have  been  recognized  and  maintained  in  our  dancing, 
but  like  everything  worth-while,  these  standards  must  be 
jealously  guarded.  Possibly  there  are  those  who  have  com- 
promised with  themselves  by  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law 
in  school  affairs,  but  have  failed  to  carry  those  standards  out- 
side the  school  circle.  Such  compromise  is,  however,  cheap 
and  selfish.  Did  you,  if  you  have  trespassed  in  this  respect, 
ever  stop  to  consider  how  unfair  you  are  to  the  institution 
which  you  represent?  To  those  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, you  stand  for  the  group  of  which  you  are  a  part,  and 
your  standards  are  taken  as  an  index  of  the  ideals  of  the  col- 
lege of  which  you  are  a  member.  Institutional  life  presents 
certain  advantages,  and  college  affords  certain  privileges  and 
prestige,  but  pust  as  certainly  it  demands  the  toll  of  conform- 
ity from  the  individuals  who  compose  the  group,  and  makes 
it  manifestly  unjust  for  anyone  to  misrepresent  that  group 
while  she  profits  from  its  advantages. 

Every  girl  in  school  knows  what  is  demanded  at  our  par- 
ties and  dances  and  all  non-conformists  are  unsocial  and 
should  not  be  tolerated.  Knowing,  as  they  do,  the  penalties 
which  their  actions  may  cause  to  be  put  upon  the  rest  of  us, 
we  cannot  regard  the  persistent  disregard  of  rules  as  other 
than  contemptible  selfishness. 

In  the  modern  dance  as  we  know  it,  one  of  the  features 
which  seems  most  objectionable,  and  which  calls  forth  the 
most  adverse  criticism  is  that  commonly  known  as  "cheek- 
dancing."  The  fact  that  this  is  obviously  unlovely  and  un- 
aesthetic  should  be  sufficient  condemnation,  but  the  prose- 
cution has  a  stronger  case  than  this. 

Possibly  we  are  perfectly  certain  that  for  ourselves  there 
is  no  great  harm  in  disregarding  the  rules  of  "nice"  dancing, 
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We  dare  to  defy  convention,  and  trust  to  our  position  and 
reputation  to  "get  away  with  it."  We  can't,  however,  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  that  very  position  carries  with  it 
certain  responsibilities.  Whether  we  will  it  or  no,  our  ex- 
ample is  bound  to  make  an  impression  upon  other  groups. 
Possibly  some  of  these  cannot  afford  to  be  independent,  and 
after  all,  how  can  we  possibly  justify  for  ourselves  dancing 
which  we  would  immediately  label  as  "not  nice"  if  we  saw  it 
in  a  dance  hall  or  the  movies?  Aside  from  the  influence  we 
may  have  upon  other  girls,  we  should  also  consider  the  men. 
Did  you  ever  overhear  the  comments  of  your  brother?  Or 
has  any  one's  else  brother  ever  confided  to  you  his  honest 
opinion,  or  possibly  by  some  jeering  remark  aroused  both 
anger  and  shame  for  one  of  your  friends?  Doubtless  there  are 
many  who  will  think  you  a  prude  and  an  "old  maid"  if  you 
do  refuse  to  throw  aside  your  "old-fashioned"  ideas,  but  it 
is  a  cheap  sort  of  popularity  that  is  bought  at  the  price  of  re- 
spect. A  man  may  dance  "cheek  to  cheek"  himself,  but  if  he 
thinks  anything  of  you,  he  doesn't  like  the  idea  of  your  danc- 
ing thus  with  all  of  your  partners.  More  than  this,  you  are 
most  probably,  to  the  man  you  are  with,  his  idea,  or  possibly 
his  ideal,  of  a  "nice  girl,"  and  you  have  no  right  to  help  him 
lower  his  standards  of  what  constitute  "nice"  girls.  Con- 
sidered thus,  is  there  any  new  aspect  put  upon  the  question  of 
dancing?  Do  you  find  any  justification  for  deviation  from  our 
standard  and  don't  you  think  the  problem  is  big  enough  to 
demand  a  fair  and  honest  solution  by  college  girls? 


THE  Y.  W.  AMENDMENT 


A  real  live  issue,  which  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  students  has  arisen  in  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association.  This  issue  is  one  which  demands  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  all  those  who  feel  any  interest  at  all 
in  the  Association  and  the  work  which  it  is  doing  and  pro- 
poses to  do.  A  new  basis  of  membership,  one  which  will  con- 
cern all  peoples  of  all  religions,  has  been  suggested;  a  mem- 
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bership  basis  which  will  include  many  who,  because  of  thier 
faith,  are  now  excluded  from  taking  any  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  only  qualification  demanded  by 
this  proposed  amendment  is  that  a  woman  of  the  institution 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Association  and  that 
she  make  the  following  declaration : 

"It  is  my  purpose  to  live  as  a  true  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

When  we  consider  what  the  purpose  of  the  Association 
is,  it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  anyone  could  be  otherwise 
than  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  purpose  is  summed  up  under 
the  three  heads  following: 

1.  To  lead  students  to  faith  in  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  To   lead   them   into   membership   and   service   in   the 

Christian  Church. 

3.  To  promote  their  growth  in  Christian  faith  and  char- 

acter, especially  through  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  how  the  students  of  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  faced  this  question.     At  an  open 
forum  girls  from  all  faiths  were  invited  to  come  and  freely 
speak  their  opinions.     Arguments  for  and  against  the  amend- 
ment were  given  in  rapid  succession.     Some  argued  that  un- 
less full  power  were  given  alike  to  every  member,  it  seemed 
unfair  to  even  expect  them  to  join— that  no  one  wanted  to 
join  unless  she  could  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  of  mem- 
bership as  those  who  had  formerly  been  members.     The  point 
which   seemed   to   call   for   some   feeling  was   just   this — that 
two-thirds    of    the    cabinet    members    must    be    members    of 
churches  which  are  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.     The  objectors 
claimed  that  it  was  unchristian-like  to  have  such  a  ruling — 
that  under  such  regulations  there  was  not  much  point  in  their 
becoming  members.     It  seems  though  that  this  question  of 
membership  is  too  big  to  be  pushed  aside  in  such  a  fashion. 
In  our  college  it  may  seem  to  be  as  these  girls  stated — that 
they  have  no  wish  to  join  except  they  receive  equal  powers. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  colleges  where  this  new  basis  of 
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membership  would  make  a  startling  difference  in  the  work  of 
the  Association.  In  these  colleges,  there  are  many  girls  who 
use  the  Y.  W.  swimming  pools,  their  gymnasium,  etc.,  who 
would  like  to  be  members  in  a  fuller  sense  of  the  word.  Does 
it  not  seem  unchristian-like  to  exclude  those  who  would  so 
willingly  like  to  help  share  in  part,  the  problems,  perplexities 
and  interests  of  such  an  active  Association?     I  think  it  does. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  DES  MOINES  CONVENTION 


What  did  you  think  of  the  reports  your  delegates  to  the 
Des  Moines  Convention  gave  you?  Did  you  think  it  was 
worth  while?  Do  you  realize  what  it  means  to  have  your 
college  represented  at  such  an  assemblage  of  students,  and 
for  such  a  purpose?  To  arouse  the  interest  of  students  in 
missionary  endeavor?  The  key-note  of  the  Convention  was 
Service, — Service  to  God  and  to  Man.  Do  you  realize  your 
opportunities  and  advantages  as  young  American  college 
women  and  are  you  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that 
go  with  these  opportunities  and  advantages?  Your  delegates 
have  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  Pittsburgh  delegates  and 
formed  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the 
ideals  of  the  Convention.  Much  discussion  arose  over  a  name 
for  the  organization.  Temporarily  they  are  known  as  the  Des 
Moniacs  but  like  most  temporary  names  that  will  probably 
stick  .  So  when  any  one  asks  you  who  the  Des  Moniacs  are 
you  will  know  all  about  them.  You  have  heard  of  the  Student 
Vespers  held  once  a  week  in  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Are 
you  supporting  them?  They  are  one  of  the  results  of  the  Des 
Moines  Convention.  A  discussional  group  has  been  started 
here  at  P.  C.  W.  Have  you  joined  it?  The  leader  has  brought 
some  fresh  ideas  back  from  Des  Moins  for  you.  It  is  still  up 
to  every  individual  to  make  the  Des  Moins  Convention  a  suc- 
cess. 

—Bell  Wilson  '21 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  OUR 
CABINET 


The  educational  system  is  becoming  so  vast  that  our 
government  is  at  last  seeing  the  necessity  of  an  educational 
department  in  the  Cabinet.  Is  it  needed?  The  answer  is  un- 
animous— Yes.  Why  have  the  ears  of  our  government  been 
deaf  to  this  call  so  long?  Why  have  their  eyes  not  seen  that 
the  other  countries  have  gone  for  ahead  of  us  in  this  respect? 
The  educational  department  is  one  of  the  largest  departments 
of  the  French  and  British  systems  of  government.  The 
French  and  English  have  each  a  Minister  of  Education  to 
further  the  school  system  and  carry  on  the  intellectual  activ- 
ities, but  the  United  States — what  has  it?  Is  it  because  the 
educational  system  has  not  been  considered  important  enough 
or  has  it  formerly  not  been  vast  enough?  We  do  not  know 
what  has  been  in  the  minds  of  our  executive  heads  but  we  do 
know  that  our  government  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect and  that  even  now  their  procrastination  on  this  point  is 
not  a  virtue. 

—Mary  Reed  '21. 


NEWS 


SOCIAL  AFFAIRS 

The  Mid-Year  dance,  held  at  the  Hotel  Schenley  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  proved,  as  always,  a  huge  success.  A  large  majority 
of.  the  students  of  the  college  attended;  also  some  of  the 
alumnae.  The  general  committee,  composed  of  Wilma  Davis, 
chairman.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Paul.  Ethel  Perry  and  Ina  Con- 
nelley,  deserves  much  credit  for  the  successful  manner  in 
which  they  carried  out  their  plans  for  the  occasion. 

The  reception  committee  included  Dr.  Acheson,  Mrs. 
Acheson,  Dean  Root,  Dr.  Lawson,  Julia  Aspinwall,  and  Wilma 
Davis.     Miss   Green   and   Miss   Meloy   acted   as   chaperones. 
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The  Woodland  Hall  dinner-dance  was  held  on  January 
10.  The  guests  included  the  girls  of  Woodland  Hall  and  the 
Sophomores  of  Berry  Hall.  The  program  consisted  of  danc- 
ing from  five-thirty  to  six-thirty  in  the  auditorium,  dinner  at 
Woodland  Hall ;  and  then  dancing  again  until  ten-thirty. 


The  Sophomore  Cotillon  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
parties  of  the  year.  Three  pretty  favor  dances  added  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests.  Miss  Root,  Margaret  Gray, 
and  Helen  Gross  received. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Ella  May  Wilson  and  Sarah  Miller 
held  a  card  party  in  their  room  in  order  to  make  money  for 
pageant  costumes.  This  is  one  of  the  first  of  many  plans  ex- 
pected to  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  We  are  all 
aereed  that  the  cause  is  a  eood  one. 


The  Freshmen  held  a  dance  in  the  college  auditorium  on 
January  17,  and  had  a  good  time  all  to  themselves. 

One  of  the  cleverest  and  most  attractive  benefits  given 
for  pageant  costumes  was  held  by  the  Freshmen  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  "Fashion  Show"  and 
proved  highly  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  .  Those  who 
were  present  cannot  fail  to  recognize  all  the  latest  spring 
fashions  as  they  arrive.  The  graceful  models  were  Justine 
Kress,  Jean  Bumgarner,  Myra  McGormley,  Harriette  Bowers, 
Maurine  Taylor  and  Eleanor  Hays.  Just  as  charming  but 
not  quite  as  up-to-date  were  the  girls  of  twenty-five  years 
ago — Louise  Colebrook,  Marie  Ohle,  Marcia  Norris,  Martha 
McKibben,  and  Leonore  Allen.  The  spring  modes  were  from 
the  stocks  of  Joseph  Home  Company. 


On  the  night  of  the  Sophomore  Party  the  Freshmen  held 
a  spread  in  their  den.  According  to  reports,  the  feast  was  all 
that  could  be  desired. 


Miss   Kerst  and   Miss    Brownson   entertained   at   tea   for 
each  of  the  four  classes.    Parts  for  the  pageant  were  assigned 
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and  plans  for  the  making  of  the  costumes  discussed.  Miss 
Kerst  suggested  that  each  class  devise  some  means  of  raising 
money  to  help  pay  for  its  costumes. 


The  Alumnae  were  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Acheson  and 
Dean  Root,  at  a  tea  on  Saturday,  March  13.  Plans  for  the 
coming  pageant  were  discussed.  The  Alumnae  have  should- 
ered much  of  the  work  connected  with  the  pageant — especial- 
ly that  of  selling  the  tickets.  We  know  that  their  extensive 
plans  will  help  make  the  jubilee  week  a  great  success. 


A  "spread"  in  the  Senior  den  was  the  large  social  function 
of  March  17.  Reports  of  the  "eats"  were  such  as  to  arouse  the 
envy  of  those  who  were  too  "young"  as  yet  to  participate  *ti 
such  dignified  ( ?)  gatherings. 

Several  members  of  the  class  entertained  at  tea  recently. 
The  affair  was  held  at  the  "Hotel  Ely."  Class  rings  have  ar- 
rived and  are  proudly  displayed  by  their  possessors.  The  seal 
of  the  "fiftieth  anniversary  class"  is  set  on  a  jade  stone  and 
the  school  monogram  and  class  numerals  are  cut  into  the 
shanks  of  the  ring. 


Valentine  Day  was  celebrated  in  the  traditional  way  with 
a  dinner  in  Berry  Hall,  followed  by  dancing  and  the  long- 
looked  for  event,  the  faculty  play.  The  latter  maintained  the 
usual  high  standard  and  we  had  renewed  assurance  that  the 
faculty  could  at  any  time  quit  the  teaching  profession  for  the 
stage. 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  had  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
year  so  far.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended — perhaps 
in  part  because  of  the  excellent  programs.  Miss  Winters  has 
been  conducting,  for  the  last  few  weeks,  a  discussional  group 
on  Friday  afternoons  at  three-thirty  o'clock.  The  subjects  are 
varied,  the  meetings  informal,  each  girl  contributing  her  bit 
as  the  "spirit  moves  her."  The  Association  has  elected  its 
president,  Miss  Elinor  Newell,  as  its  delegate  to  the  National 
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Convention  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations, 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  the  third  week  of  April.  At  this  con- 
vention, the  amendment  concerning  a  personal  basis  of  mem- 
bership will  be  voted  upon.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  our  col- 
lege Association  has  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment.  Very 
well  attended,  too,  have  been  the  Student  Vespers  held  by  the 
students  of  Pittsburgh,  every  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  The  purpose  of  the  vesper  services  is  to 
help  the  students  decide  what  shall  be  their  life  work. 


The  Honor  System  adopted  by  the  Student  Government 
Association  has  proven  very  successful.  Especially  good  has 
been  the  order  in  chapel,  the  library,  and  the  dens.  We  feel 
like  congratulating  ourselves  so  far  upon  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  the  Honor  System  by  every  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. No  one  is  surprised,  however,  for  no  one  expected  less 
from  P.  C.  W.  girls. 

The  time  for  election  of  next  year's  officers  is  drawing 
near  and  the  Association  may  look  forward  to  a  few  very 
busy  weeks. 

The  Spring  Vacation  was  of  a  very  satisfactory  length. 
College  closed  March  19,  and  reopened  March  29.  Since  hav- 
ing a  spring  vacation,  it  is  not  hard  to  persuade  oneself  that 
the  long-looked-for  season  is  really  here.  In  fact  summer 
seems  not  far  distant  and  June — why  June  is  only  two  months 


away 


At  the  February  meeting  of  Le  Cercle  Francais,  a  play 
entitled  "Les  Mois  et  Les  Saisons"  was  presented.  After  the 
performance,  French  games  were  played.  The  meeting  was 
open  to  the  members  of  all  the  French  classes. 


The  March  meeting  also  was  very  interesting.  Madame 
de  la  Neuville  gave  a  review  of  a  French  play,  which  revealed 
the  feeling  of  the  French  women  toward  the  American  wom- 
an. French  games,  as  exciting  as  any  American  ones,  and 
folk  songs,  also  formed  part  of  the  program. 
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The  sacred  sessions  of  Phi  Pi  have  been  well  attended 
this  year.  At  one  meeting,  we  discussed  the  interesting  sub- 
ject of  Vestals  and  their  position  in  Roman  Society.  At 
another,  the  Sophomores  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
book  the  "Unwilling  Vestal."  At  still  another,  Mabel  Shaffer 
made  a  very  effective  model  about  which  were  displayed  the 
latest  folds  of  Roman  fashions.  The  club  is  planning  to 
crown  its  year  of  good  times  with  a  grand  finale  in  the  shape 
of  a  Roman  wedding,  announcement  of  which  will  later  be 
made  to  the  anxious  public,  who  are  most  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  nuptials  of  the  happy  pair. 


The  aim  of  the  Polity  Club  this  year  has  been  to  keep  its 
members  informed  upon  international  affairs.  Miss  Margaret 
C.  Alexander,  Secretary  of  the  National  Organization,  out- 
lined for  us  the  purpose  of  a  Polity  Club.  Two  of  the  meet- 
ings, which  were  open  to  all  the  students  were  addressed  by 
Prof.  Arthur  Newton  of  the  University  of  London  and  Prof. 
Kimball  of  the  Department  of  History  of  Smith  College.  The 
Shantung  question  was  discussed  at  the  regular  club  meeting 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  subject  for  discussion  at  our  next 
meeting  will  be  the  Mexican  situation. 


The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  of  P.  C.  W.  and  Tech  gave 
a  joint  concert  at  P.  C.  W.  Thursday  evening,  March  18. 
After  the  concert,  there  was  dancing  until  eleven  thirty.  April 
16  is  the  date  for  the  joint  concert  with  the  W.  &  J.  Clubs. 


Omega  rejoices  to  include  on  its  rolls  the  following  new 
members:  Misses  Margaret  Moore,  Helen  Treloar,  Mary 
Reed,  Marjorie  Caskey  and  Susan  Scott.  All  of  theh  under- 
went the  supreme  test  of  knowledge  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
December  10,  1919. 

A  regular  meeting  of  Omega  was  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  March  17.  The  program  included  interesting  re- 
ports on  some  of  the  representative  novels  of  the  war.     The 
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reviews  were  given  by  the  Misses  Mary  Stevenson,  Clara 
Graham  and  Margaret  Moore.  Hostesses  for  the  occasion 
were  the  Misses  Caskey,  Crouse  and  Treloar. 


The  Dramatic  Club  is  so  large  and  brilliant  this  year  that 
we  have  really  entered  into  the  study  of  the  plays  and  play- 
wrights of  different  countries. 

After  the  meeting  of  January  21,  we  studied  some  of  the 
contemporary  dramatists  of  Great  Britain  and  their  work. 
Miss  Elsie  Herron,  Miss  Frances  Ludwick  and  Miss  Margaret 
Wills  read  most  interesting  and  enlightening  papers.  Miss 
Julia  Hamm  gave  a  review  of  "The  Drama"  and  a  forecast  of 
the  Pittsburgh  theatres. 

Miss  Kennan  of  the  "Boomerang"  company  was  our  guest 
of  honor  at  the  last  meeting,  March  3.  Miss  Kennan  talked 
informally  to  the  girls  about  her  experiences,  both  on  the 
stage  and  while  training.  The  hostesses  for  the  afternoon 
were  Miss  Julia  Aspinwall,  Miss  Betty  Shipley,  Miss  Rita 
Criste,  Miss  Helen  Treloar  and  Miss  Susan  Scott. 

The  kindness  of  the  School  of  Drama  of  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute has  made  possible  to  us  a  most  practical  study  of  plays 
and  players.  And  our  interest  has  become  greater  as  the 
time  goes  on  for  those  we  have  seen  and  liked  once — we 
want  to  see  again. 

— President  Dramatic  Club. 


LECTURES 


Mr.  Appusomy  of  India,  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  gave  a  very  interesting  address  upon  the  religions 
of  India.  We  are  especially  glad  to  have  had  Mr.  Appusamy 
with  us  since  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Miss  Kamala  Cornelius,  one 
of  our  alumnae  of  '18. 


Sergeant  Ruth  Farnum  of  the  Serbian  Army  brought  to 
us  a  touching  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Serbia.  We 
were  greatly  moved  by  Sgt.  Farnum's  message;  we  were  al- 
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most  as  greatly  stirred  with  admiration  for  her  forceful  per- 
sonality. 


Dr.  Mills  spoke  to  us  one  chapel  period  upon  the  foreigner 
in  America,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  traveler.  As  he 
talked,  the  Americanization  problem  began  to  appear  a  mo- 
mentous thing.  As  red-blooded  Americans,  Dr.  Mills  showed 
us  a  great  field  of  work. 


Mr.  John  Meloy,  for  three  years  a  teacher  in  a  Chris- 
tian College  in  India,  presented  at  one  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
meetings,  a  picture  of  the  student  of  India,  of  college  life 
there,  and  of  the  needs  of  the  present  generation  of  the  stu- 
dents of  India  for  Christian  teachers. 


The  day  of  prayer  for  colleges  was  observed  with  a  chapel 
hour  lecture  by  Dr.  Maitland  Alexander.  Dr.  Alexander's 
talk  was  a  strong  religious  stimulant  and  challenged  us  to  a 
life  of  active  Christianity. 


An  exceedingly  interesting  lecture  was  that  given  March 
12,  by  our  President,  Dr.  Acheson.  The  subject,  "Psychic 
Phenomena"  was  presented  in  Dr.  Acheson's  vigorous  and 
convincing  way  and  demanded  that  we  think  sanely  and  do 
not  unwisely  follow  the  false  gods  of  present  day  fads. 


The  presentation  of  the  terrible  distress  and  suffering 
in  Serbia  made  us  feel  that  we  must  do  something  to  help. 
Woodland  Hall  girls  first  determined  to  tax  themselves  with 
one  dollar  as  the  minimum.  They  wished  further  to  increase 
their  exchequer  by  giving  up  their  Wednesday  night  ice  cream 
for  a  month,  but  this  was  not  deemed  practicable.  The  plan 
came  from  Berry  Hall  that  we  all  give  up  our  table  presents 
for  the  Valentine  dinner  and  divert  the  money  to  the  relief 
fund.  This  plan  was  accepted  and  the  following  is  the  report 
of  our  Serbian  Relief  Fund : 
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Twelve   pledges,  $72   - .....$864 

Valentine  offering  _ _  1 27 

Other  gifts  - 30 


WOODLAND  HALL  NOTES 


The  Honor  System  has  been  established  in  Woodland 
Hall  and  so  far  has  been  a  great  success.  It  was  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  the  proctors  saw  the  old  system  abolished.  Now 
each  individual  feels  it  is  her  duty  to  maintain  order  and  the 
proctor  no  longer  feels  that  it  is  her  particular  business  to 
keep  strict  silence.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  the 
new  system  taking  hold  in  such  a  splendid  fashhion  and  we 
all  promise  it  our  loyal  support. 


During  some  of  the  cold  weather  our  boiler  bursted — a 
sad  state  of  affairs  in  icy  weather.  Needless  to  say  the 
warm  water  was  greatly  appreciated  upon  its  return. 

Society  has  had  quite  a  prominent  place  in  Woodland 
Hall  recently. 

Tuseday  evening,  March  16,  the  Seniors  entertained  Miss 
Ely  at  a  dinner  party.  Although  the  dessert  did  go  astray  and 
they  got  a  very  fancy  pudding  belonging  to  Berry  Hall  the 
Dinner   was   quite   a   success   and   enjoyed   by   all. 

Miss  Meloy's  table  entertained  Dr.  Lawson  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's night.  The  decorations  and  "eats"  were  in  keeping  with 
the  day,  all  helping  to  make  an  enjoyable  dinner  party.  Men 
are  sendom  entertained  here  and  Woodland  Hall  invites  Dr. 
Lawson  to  "come  often." 
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ALUMNAE  NOTES 

Engagements 


Helen  Pardee  '17,  to  Otto  Nichols. 

Betty  Sheppard  '18,  to  Karl  Barfield. 

Estelle  Shepard  '17  was  married  to  Mr.  Egbert  White,  in 
July  and  is  now  living  in  Flushing,  Long  Island. 

Leora  Lewis  '16,  was  married  to  Mr.  Lambe. 

Margaret  Borland  '19,  was  married  June  10,  1919  to  Mr. 
W.  M.  McFadden. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kohman  (Mildred  Nichols  '16)  will  leave 
for  a  European  tour  the  end  of  this  month. 

Mrs.  Roy  Walters  (Ruth  Gokey  '17)  is  living  in  Mc- 
Keesport.     (Ruth  announces  that  Junior  walks  now). 

Charlotte  (Hunker)  Hays  '18  has  moved  to  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A  son,  Earl  McClelland  Crawford,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crawford,  October  28,  1919.  Mrs.  Crawford  was  Bettv 
McClelland  '17. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lappe  announce  the  birth  of  a  daughter, 
Jane  Lappe.    Mrs.  Lappe  was  Alberta  Bannerot  '16. 

Margaret  Hamiton  '19  is  teaching  in  a  mountain  school 
in  Frenchburg,  Ky.,  and  writes  very  interesting  letters  of 
her  life  there. 

Valeska  Jarecki  '19,  who  is  in  California  at  present,  is 
contemplating  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Decade  III  announces  a  dance  for  April  23,  in  the  Edge- 
wood  Club.     Students  and  Alumnae  are  invited  to  attend, 
attend. 

Alice  Laidlow  '16  is  doing  Y.  W.  work  in  Erie. 

Alumnae  and  students  wish  to  express  to  Miss  Gertrude 
Bair  '19,  and  to  her  family,  deep  sympathy  for  their  recent  sad 
bereavement. 
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ATHLETICS 


Not  only  was  P.C.  W.  represented  by  a  Varsity  Basket- 
ball team,  but  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  have  enough  good 
basket-ball  material  in  the  various  classes  to  enable  us  to 
make  up  class  teams.  The  first  game  of  the  series,  between 
the  Seniors  and  the  Juniors,  was  played  Feb.  10.  From  the 
first  the  Seniors  lead,  and  outstripped  the  Juniors  with  a  final 
score  of  33-15.  It  was  not  a  slow  game  and  both  teams  played 
well.  For  the  Seniors,  Edna  Faddis  starred  by  her  fine  shoot- 
ing. Elizabeth  Murphy  and  Marcella  Collier  displayed  splen- 
did team  work  for  the  Juniors.  All  that  was  lacking  was  en- 
thusiastic support  from  the  side  lines. 
SENIORS  Lineup :  JUNIORS 

R.  Criste F M .  Collier 

E.   Faddis  _ F E.  Murphy 

W.  Crane  C M.  B.  Russell 

J.  Aspinwall,  Horix  (sub) S.C - E.  Espey 

E.    Fleming  _ G F.  Frederick 

M.  Hare  _ G _ JE.  Martin 

Field  goals— E.  Murphy  4,  M.  Collier  2,  R.  Criste  7,  E. 
Faddis  8.  Foul  goals— E.  Murphy  2,  M.  Collier  1,  R.  Criste  3. 
Referee — Miss  Gifford. 

-J.  A.  20. 


On  January  17,  our  team  played  Waynesburg  on  their 
floor.  During  the  first  half  of  the  game  we  held  them  down  to 
a  score  of  8-7,  but  they  gained  on  us  steadily,  until  the  game 
ended  with  a  score  of  28-12.  The  team  was  entertained  royal- 
ly by  Wawnesburg  during  its  visit. 
WAYNESBURG  Lineup:  P.  C.  W. 

Munnell    _„F _ .....Gross 

Barrick _ F_ „ _ - Criste 

McCracken     _ C„ Allen 

McNeely   _ _ S.   C _ McCormick 

Tennant   - _ G~ - Hare 

Finch    < _ _ ~..G _ _ Fleming 
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Field  goals — Munnell  8,  Barrick  3,  Gross  2,  Criste  1.  Foul 
Goals — Munnell  6,  Criste  1,  Gross  5.     Referee — Daniels. 


"PITT"  versus  "P.  C.  W. 


On  Wednesday  night,  February  18,  the  annual  basket- 
ball agme  between  "Pitt"  and  "P.  C.  W."  the  old  antagonists 
was  staged  on  "P.  C.  W.'s"  floor.  The  battle  waged  fast  and 
furious,  and  at  the  end  the  score  was  14-5  in  favor  of  "Pitt." 

The  night  was  dark — both  outside  and  in — for  despite  the 
efforts  of  "Pat"  to  coax  a  little  more  light  from  the  four  large 
lights  in  the  corners  of  the  "gym"  and  to  resurrect  new  lights 
from  several  gas  connections  on  the  walls,  the  "gym"  was  still 
quite  dark.  The  guards  could  hardly  see  the  forwards  to  keep 
in  their  way  and  the  forwards  could  scarcely  see  the  guards 
to  keep  out  of  their  way,  but  both  managed  very  well.  Some 
one  suggested  white-washing  the  ball  for  when  it  was  tossed 
up,  it  semed  to  just  disappear  into  the  darkness  above  and  the 
centers  could  only  strike  frantically  at  the  air  and  take  a 
chance  on  hitting  the  ball.  Neither  team  was  afraid  of  the 
dark,  however,  and  they  went  into  the  game  in  fine  spirits. 

The  teams  were  very  evenly  matched  and  altho  "Pitt's" 
idea  of  a  good  game  seemed  to  be  to  "Treat  'em  Rough,"  "P. 
C.  W."  didn't  return  their  attacks  with  any  gentle  "come- 
backs." At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  Helen  Gross,  the 
Sophomore  star  had  to  leave  the  game  and  this  dampened  the 
spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  team  for  awhile.  But  her  place  was 
admirably  filled  and  "P.  C.  W."  went  on  to  the  end. 

"Pitt"  was  supported  by  a  large  crowd  of  Co-Ed  rooters 
who  cheered  their  team  along.  x\s  this  is  forbidden  to  "P. 
C.  W-ites"  during  a  game,  the  fair  spectators  on  the  window 
ledge  were  silent,  except  for  an  occasional  excited  mumble — 
"Go  to  it,  Gross,"  "You've  got  'em  Julia,"  "Come  on,  P.  C. 
W."  But  during  intermissions  they  made  up  for  their  com- 
pulsory silence  and  yelled,  oh !  how  they  did  yell,  "Team ! 
Team !" 

"Pitt"  and  "P.  C.  W."  are  old  enemies  in  the  game.  They 
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have  played  one  another  for  a  good  many  years,  and  altho  Pitt 
usually  wins  they  are  good  opponents  and  we  hope  to  play 
until  they  are  finally  taken  into  P.  C.  W.'s  camp. 
PITT  Lineup:  P.  C.  W. 

Stokes   _ _F— ........ _ Criste 

Parker  __ F - _ _ _ Gross 

Withrow  C Allen 

Klingensmith  .._ _ S.  C _ _ Aspinwall 

James - G Hare 

Wilson G — Fleming 

Substitutions — Faddis  for  Gross ;  Byron  for  Hare.  Field 
goals — Stokes  4,  Parker  1.  Foul  goals — Stokes  4,  Gross  3, 
Criste  2.     Referee — Miss  Jacob. 

— D.  B.  '22. 


On  Tuesday,  February  17,  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
matched  their  skill  in  a  vigorous  game  of  basket-ball  which 
resulted  in  a  score  of  34-11  for  the  Sophomores.     The  lineup 
was  as  follows : 
FRESHMEIN  SOPHOMORES 

C.  Dillon  rF_ - _ H.    Gross 

E.  Zahorchak  F F.  Solomon 

L.  Hamilton C _ R.    Keck 

M.    Leslie  - S.  C.  _ _....  G.  Hay 

M.    Norris   - G _ L.  Davis 

B.  Treloar  _ G S.  Greves 

Field  goals — Dillon  4,  Zahorchak  1,  Gross  10,  Solomon  5. 
Foul  croals — Dillon  1,  Gross  3,  Solomon  1. 


REVERIES  OF  A  SOPHOMORE  AFTER  THE  GAME 


I  sit  before  the  fire, 
And  oh !  how  pain  my  knees 
And  feet  and  arms  and  muscles, 
And  yet,  what  matter  these? 
Deep  scratches  they  bedeck  me 
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And  bruises  from  my  fall ; 

My  head  is  going  'round  and  'round. 

And  yet,  what  matter  all? 

Those  shouts,  I  hear  them  still : 
"You  tell  'em,  kid,  we're  here!" 
And  then  comes  from  the  sidelines : 
"There  goes  her  toe,  oh  dear !" 
Then,  "Stop  that  overguarding," 
Or  "Was  that  a  foul  on  me?" 
A  voice  responding   (sotto  voice)  : 
"Is  that  child  blind  or  can't  she  see?" 

The  floor  so  nice  and  clean 
You  couldn't  soil  your  knees, — 
The  girls  so  sweet  and  fluttering. 
Just  like  a  gentle  breeze ; 
Believe  me  if  you  will — 
Yet  one  thing  I  recall, — 
"Tony"  never  fell  for  "Cleo" 
As  I  fell  for  basket-ball. 

— F.  E.  S.  '22. 


The  game  with  Geneva  was  played  on  our  floor  late  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  21.  Again  the  dimness  of  the 
lights  made  it  hard  for  the  members  of  the  teams  to  distin- 
guish one  another,  but  from  the  splendid  team  work  which 
our  girls  exhibited  we  think  that  they  must  have  had  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  telepathy.  The  opposing  team  played  a  good 
clean  game  and  showed  much  skill  and  dexterity.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  the  score  was  3-3,  and  the  spectators 
held  their  breath  until  P.  C.  W.  began  to  gain.  Between 
quarters  there  was  lusty  cheering  (the  girls  being  very  care- 
ful not  to  call  the  members  of  the  team  by  their  last  names). 
The  final  score  was  27-9,  favor  P.  C.  W.  Hurrah  ! 
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GENEVA  Lineup :  P.  C.  W. 

Bell F Gross 

Clyde  _ F _ Criste 

A.ilsen    ..._ ...C Allen 

Vlilligan  S.  C Aspinwall 

hunter G Murphy 

-ee   _ G Davis 

Substitutions — Davis  for  Bell;  Hare  for  Davis  Field 
Goals — Clyde  3,  Gross  6,  Criste  6.  Foul  Goals — Bell  3,  Gross 
3.     Referee — Miss  Jacobi. 


Woodland  Hall  picked  up  a  team  and  challenged  trie 
Varsity  to  a  game  which  almost  resulted  in  defeat  for  the 
latter. 

Woodland  had  not  played  as  a  team  before  but  they  had 
some  good  material  and  gave  the  Varsity  some  good  practice. 
Scoring  was  kept  nearly  even  all  through  the  game,  but  the 
Varsity,  won  by  a  close  margin,  the  final  score  being  17-15. 
Those  playing  on  the  Woodland  Hall  team  were :  Edna  Fad- 
dis  and  Marcella  Collier,  forwards ;  Williard  Crane  and  Sarah 
Miller,  centers ;  Mary  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  Murphy, 
guards. 


The  second  game  with  Pitt  was  played  on  their  floor 
un  the  evening  of  February  2.  Nearly  all  P.  C.  W.  turned 
out  expecting  to  see  a  "big  fight" — and  they  saw  it.  The  Pit- 
tites started  out  brilliantly,  perhaps  expecting  an  easy  victory, 
but  before  long  they  found  that  they  had  to  keep  their  eyes 
open  wide  (even  though  the  gym  was  well  lighted)  to  keep 
track  of  the  swift  "white  middies,"  who  showed  splendid 
team-work.  But  the  "blue  middies"  were  also  swift  and  ac- 
curate, and  through  the  good  work  of  Miss  Stokes,  Pitt  won 
the  day  with  a  score  of  38-19.  Miss  Gross  starred  for  P.  C. 
W. 

P.  C.  W.  and  Geneva  played  their  second  game  on  the 
latter's  floor,  Tuesday,  March  9.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
ill-omened  day  for  P.  C.  W.,  for  we  were  defeated  18-8.  Prob- 
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ably  the  absence  of  the  vigorous  P.  C.  W.  rooting  from  the 
side-lines  had  something  to  do  with  our  loss ;  nevertheless  we 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  we  were  playing  against  worth}^ 
adversaries. 

The  game  with  Waynesburg  which  was  played  here  on 
Friday  afternoon,  March  12,  was,  for  P.  C.  W.,  a  fitting  close 
of  the  season's  big  games,  as  it  resulted  in  victory  for  our 
team.  The  game  was  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  work  of 
Miss  Gross,  who  shot  goals  right  and  left.  Her  good  work 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  the  rest  of  the  team ; 
and  although  Waynesburg  put  up  a  good  fight,  they  were 
defeated  35-21. 


As  the  Athletic  Association  was  in  rather  straightened  cir- 
cumstances financially,  some  vigorous  members  decided  to 
help  out  by  selling  cakes  and  pies  to  the  students  who  are 
always  ready  purchasers  of  any  such  delicacies.  Needless  to 
say,  the  sale  proved  a  great  success,  and  the  proceeds  will 
help  considerably  to  meet  the  financial  demands. 

The  inter-class  championship  was  won  by  the  Seniors 
in  a  fast  game  Tuesday  night,  March  16.  1920  had  as  her 
opponents  the  sister  class  of  1922.  Miss  Faddis  and  Miss 
Gross  starred. 

SENIORS— 19  SOPHOMORES— 17 

Faddis    (Capt.)    „ F.... „ _ „ Gross 

Criste  — „ F _ Solomon 

Crane    C -.Miller 

Stevenson   S.  C - Hay 

Fleming    „G Keck  (Capt.) 

Hare  _„ ....„   G........„ - „.....L.  Davis 
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EXCHANGES 


"The  Amherst  Student"  has  of  late  been  especially  inter- 
esting and  full  of  hews.  We  have  followed  the  thrilling  ad- 
ventures of  "Sabrina"  and  agree  with  the  editorial  which  de- 
plores a  tendency  to  professionalize  the  goddess. 

"The  Radcliffe  News"  has  kept  us  very  much  in  touch 
in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  college.  We  were  much  in- 
terested in  the  reports  of  the  Des  Moines  Convention. 

"The  Tartan"  is  an  ever  welcome  visitor  and  keeps  us 
posted  about  affairs  at  Carnegie  Tech. 

There  is  a  very  enjoyable  bit  of  work  in  the  January 
number  of  the  "Mount  Holyoke  Monthly"  —  "Thru  Irish 
Dreamers."  In  the  same  magazine  appears  the  poem  "Phil- 
osophy" which,  being  obviously  beautiful,  is  quite  without 
need  of  our  commendation.  In  the  late  issue  we  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  which  expressed  the  unrest  of 
the  minority  clamoring  to  be  heard,  and  weary  of  unnecessary 
restrictions. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  "The  Experimenter" 
from  Wellesley ;  "The  Oberlin  Literary  Magazine"  from 
Oberlin,  and  "The  Searchlight"  from  West  Newton  High 
School. 


Dr.  Lawson :  "Where  do  the  Ammonites  live?" 
Dott  Barnard :  "In  Ammonia." 


"Newny,"  and  Dot  Burleigh  were  absent  from  school  one 
week-end.     They  were  having  the  pleasures  of  H.  P.  Q.'s. 


Hazel :  "On  my  way  back  to  school  I  passed  three 
funerals." 

Jane:  "Isn't  it  terrible?  Why  people  are  dying  this  year 
who  never  died  before." 
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In  the  Spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.  Does  this  account  for  the  sudden  popularity 
of  the  Brown  Room? 


Student  (relating  on  of  the  Hiawatha  legends) — "He  fell 
over  a  log  and  when  he  got  up  he  was  a  young  and  handsome 
warrior." 

Dr.  Bailey — "Bring  me  a  log," 


Dr.  Lawson — "What  are  the  mystical  numbers  in  the 
Bible." 

Voice — (from  the  back  of  the  room) — "Seven  come 
eleven." 
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A  Gateway — Electrical 


ONLY  a  forty-foot  gateway  bounded  by 
two  brick  pilasters  and  ornamental 
lamps,  but  unlike  any  other  gateway  in 
the  entire  world. 

For  back  of  it  is  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany's main  office  building,  accommodating 
2300  employees.  And  just  next  door  is  its 
laboratory  with  the  best  equipment  for  test- 
ing, standardizing  and  research  at  the  com- 
mand of  capable  engineers.  Then  down 
the  street — a  mile  long — are  other  buildings 
where  everything  electrical,  from  the  small- 
est lamp  socket  to  the  huge  turbines  for 


electrically  propelled  battleships,  is  made 
by  the  20,000  electrical  workers  who  daily 
stream  through. 

What  a  story  thi9  gate  would  tell,  if  it  eould,  of 
the  leaders  of  the  electrical  industry  and  busi- 
ness, of  ambassadors  from  other  institutions  and 
from  foreign  lands. 

The  story  would  be  the  history  of  electric  light- 
ing, electric  transportation,  electric  industrial 
and  electricity  in  the  home. 

This  gate-way,  as  well  as  the  research,  engineer- 
ing, manufacturing  and  commercial  resources 
back  of  it,  is  open  to  all  who  are  working  for  the 
betterment  of  the  electrical  industry. 


% 


Illustrated  bulletin,  Y-863,  describing  the  company's 
several  plants,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  Address 
General  Electric  Company,  Desk  43,  Schenectady,  New  York 
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ANNIVERSARY  PROGRAM 


Sunday,  June  6 

11  :00  A.  M. — Baccalaureate  Sermon  _ 

By  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  Third  Presbyterian  Church 

7:00  P.  M. — Vesper  Service  College  Chapel 

Monday,  June  7,  Alumnae  Day 

11:00  A.  M. — -Alumnae  Business  Meeting. 
1 :30  P.  M. — Alumnae   Luncheon  and   Class   Reunions. 

8:15   P.  M. — Commencement    Exercises    

Address  by  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Finegan 

9:30  P.  M.— Reception. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

2  :30  P.  M. — Pageant :  Victory  Through  Conflict.  Composed 
by  Mary  W.  Brownson  and  Vanda  E.  Kerst.  Music  by 
Walter  Wild.     College  Campus. 

7:45  P.  M. — Jubilee  Banquet  at  Schenley  Hotel  for  dele- 
gates, alumnae,  students  and  friends. 

Wednesday,  June  9,  Historical  Day 

9:30  A.  M. — Formation  of  academic  procession. 
10:00  A.  M. — Address    by    President    John    Carey    Acheson; 
Mr.    Oliver   McClintock,    Dr.   Cora    Helen    Coolidge,    Dr. 
William  G.  Holland.    Greetings  from  delegates. 
12:30  P.  M. — Luncheon  for  delegates. 
3:00  P.  M. — Pageant:   Victory  Through    Conflict.      College 

Campus. 
8:30  P.  M. — Campus  illumination;  President's  Reception. 

Thursday,  June  10,  Educational  Day 

Theme :  Women  in  the  New  World. 

10:00  A.  M.— Addresses  by  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Wald,  Dr.  William  Allan  Neilson. 


nitration  in  iHarg  U.  Iroumsnn 

Educator,  Author,  and  Scholar, 


Whom  we  honor 
For  the   splendid  example 

Of  her  high   ideals 
And  noble  Christian  life. 


Mary  W.   Brownson,   M.  A. 
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We  never  get  used  to  changes  that  disturb  happy  con- 
ditions, and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  should.  At  all  events  a 
natural  feeling  of  keen  regret  came  to  the  students  and  faculty 
of  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  when  the  report  was 
heard  and  again  when  it  was  confirmed,  that  IMiss  Brownson 
had  tendered  her  resignation  to  take  place  in  June  of  this 
year.  Our  feeling  was  that  this  was  a  calamity  that  should  be 
averted;  that  'Miss  Brownson  must  be  here  for  the  History 
courses  of  next  year;  that  her  decisions  in  all  our  Biblical  dis- 
cussions are  necessary  and  especially  that  her  fine  person- 
ality, she  herself,  is  needed. 

Then  to  many  came  the  thought, — How  does  any  one  be- 
come so  successful  a  teacher  as  she  has  been?  A  brief  sketch 
of  Miss  Brownson's  teaching  career  may  let  us  partially  into 
the  secret  of  her  success.  I,  as  one  who  knows,  am  constrain- 
ed to  say,  that  as  a  school  girl  Mary  Brownson  did  not  allow 
her  studies  to  interfere  with  her  social  pleasures.  No  one  en- 
joyed the  light  fantastic  step  more  than  she;  no  one  entered 
into  amateur  theatricals  with  a  keener  zest,  while  music  with 
its  charms,  whether  in  concert-hall  or  side-shows  always 
allured  her. 

When  Miss  Brownson  became  a  teacher,  altho'  her  love 
for  music,  art,  and  the  drama  increased  with  her  developing 
powers,  no  one,  least  of  all  her  students,  could  say  that  she 
allowed  her  recreations  to  interfere  with  her  profession.  Most 
of  Miss  Brownson's  teaching  has  been  done  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women.  For  twenty  years  she  taught 
Bible  History.  The  Bible  was  her  text-book,  but  those  in  her 
classes  will  testify  that  there  were  many  reference  books;  that 
the  views  of  higher  critics  and  lower  critics  were  discussed, 
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but  never  to  the  exclusion  or  the  disparagement  of  the  Bible 
account. 

In  1900,  Miss  Brownson  spent  several  months  traveling  in 
Egypt  and  in  Palestine  and  thus  added  to  her  store  of  Bib- 
lical knowledge  that  might  really  be  called  great.  One  of  her 
former  pupils,  in  a  conversation  with  me  a  few  days  ago,  re- 
marked, that  she  would  trust  Miss  Brownson  as  readily  as 
she  would  the  Bible  itself  for  any  Bible  fact. 

In  1904,  Miss  Brownson  began  the  teaching  of  Modern 
European  History.  She  made  intensive  study  of  the  Mar\r 
Stuart  period  in  France,  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  the 
Reformation  period.  She  spent  one  summer  in  Library  re- 
search work  in  the  British  Museum,  London  and  in  the  Bib- 
liotheque  National,  Paris ;  and  another  season  in  the  Summer 
School  of  Oxford,  England.  The  outcome  was  profitable  to 
many,  for  many  of  us  have  enjoyed  her  delightful  lectures  on 
Mary  Stuart. 

It  used  to  be  said  laughingly  that  Miss  Brownson  did  not 
know  that  anything  had  happened  since  1815,  but  when  Amer- 
ican Constitutional  History,  American  Diplomatic  History 
and  International  Law  were  added  to  the  history  course,  we 
found  that  her  acquaintance  with  later  events  was  profound, 
not  only  in  the  knowledge  that  could  be  gained  by  the  reading 
of  books  and  periodicals,  but  in  that  won  by  personal  contact 
with  the  great  teachers  of  the  present  time.  Miss  Brownson 
has  attended  summer  courses  in  the  Universities  of  Chicago, 
Wisconsin,  Columbia  and  Harvard.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Americaii  Historical  Association,  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  and  of  the  Association  of  the  History 
teachers  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 

Her  students  have  had  for  reference  books  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained,  for  what  the  P.  C.  W.  Library  and  the  Car- 
negie Library  could  not  furnish  Miss  Brownson  purchased, 
and  it  is  her  intention  to  leave  most  of  her  well  selected  books 
to  the  P.  C.  W.  Library.  If  the  sutdents  wish  to  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  donor,  they  can  best  do  so  by  seeing  that 
these  books  are  well  and  often  used. 
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One  of  Miss  Brownson's  ambitions  for  the  College,  which 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  near  future,  is  that  there  shall  be 
a  distinct  department  of  American  History,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  this  vitally  important  study,  shall  have 
a  great  opportunity. 

Miss  Brownson  has  her  reward  for  her  arduous  labors  in 
the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  not  in  savings 
from  increased  salary,  but  in  the  fact  that  all  through  this 
country,  there  are  women  who  are  having  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment in  historical  reading  and  research,  women  who  are 
teaching  history  intelligently  in  Sabbath-schools,  in  grade- 
schools,  in  high-schools  and  in  colleges ;  women  who  are  more 
capable  citizens,  because  of  her  faithful  service. 

We  are  pleased  to  help  in  presenting  to  the  public  the 
wonderful  pageant  "Victory  Through  Conflict,"  of  which  the 
historical  part  has  been  written  by  Miss  Brownson.  We  hope 
that  the  future  may  bring  us  other  works  from  her  pen,  and  I 
believe  that  then,  and  often,  each  College  girl  who  has  been 
so  privileged,  will  say  with  pride  and  love  in  her  heart,  "I  was 
jMiss  Brownson's  pupil ;  she  was  my  friend." 

— Janet  L.  Brownlee. 
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EDITORIAL 


TAKING  STOCK 

A  Fiftieth  Anniversary  is  an  occasion  for  congratulation 
and  rejoicing.  It  is,  too,  a  time  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  our- 
selves for  the  future.  The  year  1920  is  for  us  a  happy  birth- 
day, and  we  are  justly  proud  to  have  come  to  such  an  age  with 
the  splendid  record  that  has  been  ours.  Few  institutions  of 
the  country,  we  are  convinced,  have  stood  consistently  for 
higher  ideals  and  finer  service.  From  its  very  inception,  the 
Pennsylvania   College  for  Women  has   upheld  all   that   was 
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truest  and  best  in  our  educational,  civic,  and  religious  life. 
Such  a  history  would  be  a  priceless  heritage  in  any  age.  Now, 
especially,  when  so  much  of  the  old  order  is  passing,  and  l 
restless  world  looks  with  questioning  upon  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions we  had  come  to  regard  almost  as  divinely  estab- 
lished, we  are  very  happy,  as  an  organization,  to  stand  the  test, 
since  the  builders  of  fifty  years  have  laid  a  firm  foundation 
whose  strength  is  not  undermined  by  any  false  standard  or 
wrong  ideals. 

"There  is  one  thing  better  than  tradition,"  however,  "and 
that  is  the  original  and  eternal  life  out  of  which  all  tradition 
takes  its  rise." 

In  this  day  when  society  is  smitten  by  such  seething  un- 
rest and  dissatisfaction,  when  our  appreciation  of  values  is 
undergoing  such  a  strange  readjustment,  when  much  of  the 
civilized  world,  gone  mad  over  fads  and  "isms,"  wages  an 
iconoclastic  war  against  old  faiths  and  institutions,  extreme 
care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  intact  that  "original  and  etern- 
al life"  which  in  the  future  must  be  the  guide  and  inspiration 
of  our  traditions. 

The  storm  which  threatened  to  destroy  Europe,  and  shook 
the  world  to  its  foundations,  was  nourished,  so  we  are  told, 
in  continental  universities.  Even  in  their  infancy,  the  strength 
of  the  early  educational  centers  was  recognized  by  cities  and 
states  which  granted  special  privileges  and  immunities  to  the 
student  population,  while  these  institutions,  established  prim- 
arily for  the  extension  of  learning,  became  very  often  hot 
beds  of  political  propoganda  which  fostered  the  germ  of  revo- 
lution, and  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  making  of 
history. 

To-day  when  all  groups  are  affected  by  the  prevailing  un- 
rest, our  colleges  and  universities  which  comprise  such  a  large 
part  of  our  society,  cannot  hope  to  remain  quite  apart  and 
uninfluenced  by  the  age. 

Already,  from  some  quarters  of  the  student  world,  we 
sense  a  growing  impatience  of  restraint  and  a  tendency  to 
abolish  the  old  accepted  rules  of  law  and  order.     Radicalism 
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is  attractive  to  youth,  but  there  are  occasions  which  demand 
respect  for  more  mature  and  experienced,  and  possibly,  more 
conservative  judgments. 

We  have  a  consuming  passion  to  be  "broad,"  but  our  very 
zeal  for  broadness  may  betray  us  into  a  limited  perspective 
whence  our  views  are  wide  without  the  necessary  and  en- 
during quality  of  depth. 

A  short  time  ago  the  world  looked  for  its  salvation  to 
armed  force.  To-day  it  is  looking  for  the  solution  of  its 
problems  to  those  forces  which  have  been  trained  to  think. 
Political  organizations  are  addressing  themselves  in  an  un- 
wonted degree,  to  the  student  world,  while  the  government, 
in  extensive  propoganda,  calls  upon  colleges  and  universities 
to  lead  the  country  in  the  campaign  for  thrift  which  alone  can 
restore  sound  and  normal  economic  conditions. 

If  we  are  not  to  fail  in  the  demands  made  upon  us,  we 
must  not  only  be  trained  to  think,  but  our  thinking  must  be 
rational,  and  our  judgments  sound.  Hasty  conclusions,  lim- 
ited information,  and  narrow  sympathies,  are  not  contrived  to 
formulate  a  true  sense  of  values. 

Many  popular  movements  seemingly  look  toward  a 
growth  that  would  discard  the  old  and  accepted  principles, 
but  the  question  arises  whether  the  great  need  of  the  world 
to-day  is  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  traditions,  or 
whether  we  might  not  better  emphasize  and  more  rigidly  en- 
force the  old  standards  which  have  been  tested  and  not  found 
wanting.  Religion,  society,  governments,  cannot  be  popular- 
ized by  any  compromise  wTith  the  fundamental  and  eternal 
truths  and  relationships  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

The  greatest  single  step  forward  in  our  student  life  for 
the  year  has  been  the  adoption  of  the  Honor  System.  The 
whole-hearted  support  and  fine  spirit  which  have  character- 
ized the  initial  year  have  been  productive  of  such  gratifying 
success  that  we  feel  justified  in  believing  that  there  has  been 
established  a  system  which  the  future  will  only  make  more 
secure. 
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At  the  very  time,  however,  when  we  are  congratulating 
ourselves  upon  the  way  in  which  P.  C.  W.  met  the  issue  of  in- 
dividual honor  and  responsibility,  there  comes  from  one  of 
the  great  universities  the  admission  that  they  have  failed,  and 
are  abandoning  the  honor  government. 

We  do  not  consider  the  possibility  of  failure  for  our  sys- 
tem, but  we  must  recognize  fully  all  that  is  involved,  for  only 
through  the  constant  and  active  cooperation  of  everyone  in 
school  will  the  splendid  ideal  of  the  system  be  realized. 

Our  college  is  standing  at  the  threshold  of  a  larger  life 
which  will  have  wider  interests  and  the  possibilities  of  greater 
service.  The  greatly  increased  and  ever-widening  field  for 
women  naturally  demands  and  will  continue  to  demand  the 
growth  of  educational  facilities,  and  the  future  will  afford  us 
greater  opportunity  which  must  always  spell  greater  responsi- 
bility. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  admirably  fitted  us  to  embark 
upon  that  life  which  we  have  in  prospect,  but  in  the  years  of 
larger  growth  and  greater  prosperity,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  those  traditions  which  have  made  the  present  oc- 
casion possible.  The  ideals  which  have  endured  for  half  a 
•century  are  worthy  to  be  carried  on  into  the  greater  activities 
which  we  anticipate,  and  whatever  material  changes  there  may 
be,  the  old  standards  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of,  but  shall  be 
cherished  as  the  strong  and  abiding  foundation  upon  which 
the  future  may  build. 


P.  C  W.  FROM  INFANCY 


Did  you  ever  wonder  why  the  college  started,  and  how 
it  grew?  You  know  there  wasn't  always  a  school  here, — 
indeed  it  wasn't  until  1870  that  the  growing  need  for  an  edu- 
cational institution  for  women  in  Western  Pennsylvania  took 
expression  in  the  establishment  of  P.  C.  W.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  any  such  action  was  at  a  meeting  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Allegheny,  followed  by  another  a  week 
later  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburg.     These 
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meetings  had  in  them  the  germs  of  future  action,  and  further 
aims  resulted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  "a  high 
sounding  corporate  name."  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church 
pledged  $20,000,  if  the  college  be  in  the  Shadyside  district, 
and  in  the  interest  of  sound  religion,  also  the  President  must 
be  connected  with  some  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
$60,000  more  were  subscribed  and  the  present  location  was 
bought.  It  was  at  that  time  the  Berry  home,  a  three-story 
dwelling,  comprising  the  main  hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining. 
In  1871  an  addition  which  provided  class  rooms,  dormitories 
and  a  gymnasium  was  built.  This  was  the  part  known  as 
"Fifth  Avenue"  and  extended  from  the  telephone  room  back 
through  the  study  hall,  now  designated  as  Room  A. 

Other  improvements  were  made  in  the  following  years. 
In  the  Alumnae  Record  for  1884  we  read : 

"During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  standard  works  have 
been  added  to  the  library,  a  fine  set  of  classical  charts  pro- 
vided ;  a  skeleton  and  complete  physiological  and  botanical 
charts  purchased ;  the  laboratory,  replenished  and  supplied 
with  a  galvanic  battery  of  six  cells,  a  Toepler-Holtz  machine, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  pieces  illustrative  of  physical  laws ; 
and  planespheres,  a  tellurium,  and  a  telescope  purchased  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  astronomy.  The  instrument  is  from 
the  celebrated  manufactory  of  J.  A.  Brashear  of  this  city." 
And  again  in  1885 : 

"We  take  pleasure  in  remarking  that  the  improvements 
in  the  various  departments  in  our  college  still  continue  to  in- 
crease from  year  to  year.  Through  the  kindness  of  an  un- 
known friend,  who  has  made  the  college  a  gift  of  $50,  several 
essential  articles  have  been  added  to  the  department  of  Phy- 
sics. $100  have  been  appropriated  by  the  trustees,  to  be  used 
in  enlarging  the  library.  And  for  the  help  and  convenience 
of  the  study  of  astronomy,  a  new  observatory  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  pattern  has  been  erected  on  the  college 
grounds.  Truly  every  facility  for  gaining  knowledge  in  the 
best  and  easiest  way  is  now  afforded  the  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Female  College." 
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The  observatory  is  the  little  round  mysterious  looking 
building  near  the  entrance  to  the  athletic  field. 

But  with  the  constant  growth  of  the  college  more  im- 
provements were  needed,  and  we  find  the  following  appeal : 

"For  the  graduating  exercises,  the  students  and  friends 
are  obliged  to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  church,  while  willing  to 
win  the  waiting  diplomas,  and  proud  to  gain  their  laurels  in 
the  presence  of  their  friends,  yet  as  it  is  a  most  tender  and 
solemn  occasion  the  woman's  nature  dreads  the  publicity 
which  is  now  unavoidable.  Upon  the  scene  of  her  labors 
seems  the  fitting  place  to  receive  her  reward  and  is  a  memory 
to  be  cherished  through  life.  Plainly  a  new  chapel  would  be 
a  welcome  addition,  in  daily  use  for  the  assembly  of  profes- 
sors and  students,  the  entertainments  given  as  well  as  the 
Commencement  Exercises." 

Let  us  imagine  an  edifice  to  the  east  of  this,  of  a  design 
beautiful  and  durable  but  not  extravagant,  its  main  room 
specially  planned  for  and  adapted  to  chapel  exercises,  the  long 
needed  pipe  organ  being  part  of  its  furniture,  model  class 
rooms  and  a  gymnasium  to  be  in  the  same  building." 

Would  that  dreams  came  true  now  as  they  did  then  and 
that  many  long  wished  for  additions  would  spring  up  over 
night.  That  is  truly  what  happened,  for  two  years  later  we 
read  fromthe  "Commercial  Gazette"  for  April  19,  1888,  this 
notice : 

"The  contract  will  be  let  this  week  for  a  handsome  me- 
morial chapel  and  an  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  Female 
College  in  the  East  End.  The  plans  for  the  chapel  have  been 
completed  and  show  a  pretty  design.  It  is  to  be  built  with 
the  $10,000  bequeathed  to  the  college  by  the  late  Joseph  Dil- 
worth  for  that  purpose  and  will  be  called  the  Dilworth  Chapel. 
The  students  have  petitioned  the  board  of  Directors  to  change 
the  name  to  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women." 

A  description  of  the  chapel  taken  from  the  Alumnae 
Recorder  for  1889  will  give  an  idea  of  the  new  chapel  as  it 
was  then. 
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"The  building  is  in  the  Romanesque  style  of  Architecture, 
built  of  pressed  brick  with  stone  trimmings.  The  chapel  oc- 
cupies all  of  the  first  story,  it  is  finished  in  light  wood  with 
the  walls  tinted  Venetian  red,  and  the  windows  of  colored 
glass.  To  the  left  of  the  stage  is  the  Alumnae  Memorial  win- 
dow, the  old  table  formerly  used  has  been  replaced  by  an  oak 
reading  desk,  a  memorial  gift.  The  second  floor  is  used  for 
bedrooms  and  classrooms,  while  on  the  third  floor  are  bed- 
rooms, a  laboratory,  a  cabinet  room  and  a  well  lighted  art 
room." 

In  1891,  the  gymnasium  was  built;  it  was  then  one  story 
high  with  a  space  reserved  for  a  bowling  alley.  That  bowling: 
alley  must  have  gotten  worn  out  from  use,  for  there  are  now 
no  traces  of  it. 

1897  saw  the  erection  of  the  Music  Hall  over  the  gymnas- 
ium, the  West  Wing  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  which  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two  buildings.  A  fourth  floor 
was  added  to  the  main  building. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Dilworth  fitted  up  the  tennis  court  back  of 
the  college  buildings,  in  1892.  The  young  ladies  now  had  all 
the  advantages  to  be  desired. 

Several  minor  changes  were  made,  such  as  removing  the 
steadily  growing  library  from  the  now  main  office,  to  its  pres- 
ent location  on  the  second  floor. 

In  1909  Woodland  Hall,  the  attractive  residence  house 
was  built.  The  next  year  saw  the  erection  of  the  president's 
home.  It  is  on  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  old  lodge,  and  the 
barn.  A  modern  laundry,  back  of  the  Main  Hall  completes 
the  list  of  buildings. 

But  no  account  of  the  growth  of  the  college  buildings 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  the  stone  vase,  a  gift 
of  the  Class  of  '76  and,  the  sun  dial,  gift  of  the  Class  of  '86. 
These  with  the  flagpole  and  steps  are  as  truly  a  part  of  the 
college  as  any  one  of  the  buildings. 

The  growth  in  the  college-  is  well  described  by  the  in- 
scription on  the  sun-dial  "Gradatim,"  but  while  gradual,  it 
has  been  firmly  founded.  — M.  E.  H.,  '20. 
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SOME  OF  THE  GREAT  AND  NEAR  GREAT 


In  collecting  material  for  this  article  we  labored  under 
great  difficulties  as  we  found  all  references  short  and  scat- 
tered. So  we  beg  all  those  who  may  read  herein  not  to  feel 
disappointed  if  some  friend  who  has  attained  fame  may  not 
be  mentioned. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women, 
or  the  Pennsylvania  Female  College  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
duly  established  and  opened  to  all  students  desiring  an  A.  B. 
degree.  To  this  college  in  the  same  year  came  the  Reverend 
James  Black,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  to  become  its  first  President.  He 
remained  here  for  five  years  and  during  that  time  saw  the  first 
class  graduate,  a  most  memorable  occasion,  and  felt  that  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  were  beginning  to  show.  His  success  was 
at  once  apparent  for  the  college  continued  to  grow  under  his 
able  management  and  with  the  enthusiastic  aid  of  that  small 
but  most  energetic  and  loyal  body,  the  first  alumnae.  Much 
could  be  said  of  Dr.  Black  and  his  wonderful  work  but  we 
feel  that  the  most  fitting  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory is  the  repetition  of  a  saying  found  in  an  early  number  of 
the  "Alumnae  Recorder," — "He  was  born,  not  made,  an  in- 
structor." 

In  the  same  year  'JMiss  Helen  E.  Pelletreau  came  to  the 
college  as  its  Preceptress.  She  immediately  gained  the  af- 
fection and  confidence  of  both  students  and  faculty.  This  de- 
votion to  her  lasted  many  years  after  her  departure  from  the 
college  and  we  find  a  fitting  expression  of  it  in  the  "Helen  E.. 
Pelletreau  Scholarship"  of  1890.  After  the  departure  of  the 
second  President,  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Strong,  in  1878  Miss  Pel- 
letreau was  appointed  as  acting  President.  So  successful  was 
she  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  office  that  in  1891  she  was  ap- 
pointed President  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  who  at  that  time 
did  not  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  women  in  business.  She 
retained  this  position  until  1894.  It  has  been  said  concerning 
her:  "After  having  been  appointed  acting  President  she  was 
speedily  made  President  and  from  that  time  the  history  of  the 
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college  has  been  progress,  a  very  marked  increase  in  comforts 
and  equipment,  a  steady  growth  in  numbers,  reputation,  and 
rank,  together  with  an  earnestness  and  purpose  among  the 
students."  What  more  need  be  said  of  one  whose  influence 
was  so  lasting  and  far-reaching? 

Among  the  faculty  in  those  early  days  we  also  find  many 
of  merit  whose  individual  success  meant  much  to  the  college. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Beatty,  who  was  pastor  at  Shadyside  Presbyterian 
Church  and  who  taught  Biblical  History  in  the  college,  was 
prominent  in  Pittsburg  and  neighboring  cities.  His  daughter, 
now  Madame  Louise  Homer,  has  also  brought  fame  to  the 
family  and  P.  C.  W.  is  proud  to  claim  her  as  a  friend  altho  not 
an  alumna. 

Dr.  Holland,  who  later  became  curator  at  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum and  holds  the  post  of  Belgian  Consul  in  Pittsburgh  was 
also  an  instructor  in  the  college. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gittings,  the  head  of  the  Music  Department  in 
1882  is  perhaps  as  well  known  as  any  to  the  present  day,  for 
his  death  occurred  in  Pittsburgh  on  May  7  of  this.  year.  Dur- 
ing his  presence  at  the  college  many  gifted  musicians  and 
lecturers  made  their  appearance  here.  AVe  can  truly  say  that 
he  broadened  musical  education  in  the  college  along  all  lines 
and  left  an  influence  that  is  still  felt.  After  leaving  P.  C.  W. 
he  remained  in  Pittsburgh  and  became  prominent  for  his  con- 
tact with  musical  circles  in  other  cities.  He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  bring  European  musicians  of  note  to  Pittsburgh  and 
thus  awakened  a  live  and  real  interest  in  that  art.  In  a  de- 
scription of  his  character  we  read :  "He  has  an  intense  music- 
al nature  and  is  so  devoted  to  his  art  that  he  makes  one,  when 
coming  into  contact  with  him,  feel  that  there  is  lacking  in 
one's  life  a  powerful  force  when  unable  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate music,  whence  may  be  derived  the  chief  source  of 
entertainment,   sympathy,   enjoyment   and   inspiration." 

The  Alumnae  also  have  their  share  of  those  who  are 
noted  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life.  The  first  of  these  is  Miss 
Kate  Wheat,  better  known  as  Madame  Rolla.  Altho  she  did 
not  graduate  she  was  a  student  here  in  one  of  the  first  classes. 
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While  here  she  was  ever  popular  as  a  singer  and  the  fine  qual- 
ity of  her  voice  being  easily  discovered  she  went  abroad  to 
study.  We  here  print  two  notices  that  tell  for  themselves  her 
success  later  in  life.  '^Madame  Rolla,  Miss  Kate  Wheat,  has 
been  singing  to  the  cultured  peoples  of  Polermo,  Sicily,  this 
spring  and  has  charmed  with  her  affable  manner  as  well  as 
her  magnificent  voice."  This  first  notice  was  taken  from  an 
early  "Recorder."  The  second  article  appeared  in  a  New 
York  paper:  "Madame  Rolla  appeared  in  Lucia  and  it  was  a 
grand  success.  Madame  Rolla,  besides  having  a  taking  ap- 
pearance, possesses  a  good  voice  especially  for  higher  notes 
in  which  she  shows  herself  well  versed  in  the  art  of  singing. 
At  times  she  reminds  us  of  some  applauded  'diva'  and  we  can 
well  understand  why  the  public  was  as  delighted  in  the  first 
"Cabaletta"  in  the  scene  of  "dilirio"  in  "duo"  with  "Guarina." 

Miss  Mary  Breed,  at  present  Dean  of  Margaret  Morrison, 
graduated  from  P.  C.  W.  with  the  Class  of  '82.  She  then  went 
to  Bryn  Mawr,  a  college  also  in  its  infancy,  but  of  high  stand- 
ing, to  take  graduate  work.  A  short  time  later  we  hear  of 
her  taking  the  European  Scholarship,  the  highest  honor  that 
Bryn  Mawr  offers.  She  then  spent  some  time  in  Europe  to 
further  her  education  and  from  time  to  time  interesting  re- 
ports were  published  in  the  "Alumnae  Recorder"  concerning 
her  successes.  For  a  time  she  taught  in  P.  C.  W.  but  left  here 
to  take  a  further  course  at  Bryn  Mawr.  As  Dean  of  Margaret 
Morrison  she  is  recognized  as  a  woman  well  versed  in  all 
subjects.  P.  C.  W.  is  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Breed  was  one  of  the  faithful  few  when  Ave  were  younger  and 
very  much  smaller. 

Miss  Cora  Helen  Coolidge,  Dean  from  1906-1917,  is  one 
of  our  famous  few  and  is  it  with  pleasure  that  we  learn  she  is 
to  be  with  us  in  June.  To  many  Miss  Coolidge  is  well  known 
personally,  for  she  did  not  leave  P.  C.  W.  until  the  end  of  the 
Freshman  Year  of  the  Class  of  1920.  As  a  speaker  she  is  un- 
equalled and  we  frequently  hear  of  her  being  here,  there  and 
everywhere  giving  addresses  on  present  day  subjects.  Suf- 
frage, Prohibition,  Politics  and  the  Wfar  are  all  subjects  of  in- 
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terest  to  her.  Her  home  is  famed  for  its  hospitality,  and  many 
interesting  as  well  as  noted  people  have  been  entertained 
there.  Before  coming  to  P.  C.  W.  Miss  Coolidge  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mass.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  While  here  she  was  greatly 
interested  in  all  activities  and  did  much  to  further  and  estab- 
lish school  spirit.  The  college  lost  a  dear  and  valuable  friend 
when  Miss  Coolidge  left,  but  our  loss  was  her  gain  and  just  the 
pleasure  of  looking  forward  to  her  visit  this  spring  partly 
compensates  for  her  absence  during  the  past  three  years. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  here  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear,  whose  death  occurred  April  8,  1920.  Although  not 
directly  connected  with  the  college  he  was  ever  its  friend,  and 
we  shall  miss  his  kindly  presence  throughout  the  coming 
years.  He  was  an  astronomer,  known  and  famed  all  over  the 
United  States.  His  life  is  an  interesting  one,  for  he  began  as 
a  poor  boy  and  only  his  perseverance  enabled  him  to  prosper 
under  great  difficulties.  Dr.  Hammerschlag  of  Carnegie  Tech 
has  said  of  him :  "America  has  never  produced  a  greater  soul, 
so  fine,  so  generous  and  noble,  with  a  noble  genius  for  service 
to  his  fellowman  that  transcended  that  of  any  citizen  of  the 
nation."  And  Dr.  Lawson  of  our  own  college  paid  him  the 
following  noble  tribute :  "The  strong  elemental  qualities  of  the 
plain  man  we  shall  cherish  and  make  our  own.  The  things 
he  loved  we  shall  love  .  .  .  what  he  thought  of  worth  we  shall 
prize  .  .  .  the  good  he  wrought  we  shall  hope  to  continue  .  .  . 
the  God  he  worshipped  we  shall  seek  to  serve.  No  good  he 
achieved  will  be  lost  to  us — his  work  in  mechanics  and  science 
will  be  the  heritage  of  the  laboratory — the  splendid  forces,  of 
manly  strength  and  beauty  which  crystallized  in  him  will  be 
our  lens  of  vision  of  the  things  of  highest  worth  and  our  in- 
spiration." 

"The  influence  of  this  splendid  life  shall  be  again  incarnate 
like  the  springs  of  the  classic  Arethusa  whose  fountains  of 
living  waters,  lost  amongst  the  hills  of  the  homeland,  burst 
forth  again  in  larger  beauty  from  the  sunny  island  of  the 
sea." 
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And  last  but  not  least  we  have  "Maggie"  and  "Ed."  Al- 
though neither  official,  faculty  nor  student,  these  two  have 
won  their  place  in  the  list  of  those  favored,  by  their  long 
years  of  devotion  and  loyalty.  Maggie  "waited  tables"  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  although  she  left  us  this  year  and 
has  gone  to  live  with  her  sister  we  shall  not  forget  her  faith- 
fulness while  we  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  "Ed"  in 
the  early  days  before  street  cars  and  taxis  were  in  vogue,  was 
royal  coachman  and  mailman.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to  be  a 
very  popular  hero,  especially  at  mail-time.  "Ed"  is  still  with 
us,  and  although  the  coach  and  mail  service  are  no  more  he 
is  still  a  very  useful  as  well  as  an  historic  figure. 

— E.  W.  F.,  '20. 
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P.  C.  W.  may  well  be  proud  of  her  list  of  speakers  for  the 
Jubilee  celebration.  All  of  these  are  distinguished  scholars, 
and  some  of  whom  have  been  connected  with  our  own  college. 

The  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  to  be  preached  in  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church  by  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wishart,  who  is  now 
President  of  Wooster  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary,  and  founder  of  the  Eleventh 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city,  of  which  he  was  pas- 
tor for  thirteen  years.  From  1910  to  1914  he  was  professor  of 
systematic  theology  at  the  seminary.  Until  1917  he  was  lec- 
turer at  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  admirably  filling  the  presidential  office  at 
Wooster. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  will  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address.  Dr.  Finegan  is  a  noted  educator,  having 
been  for  many  years  connected  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  New  York.  He  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  educational  subjects. 

The  first  of  the  speakers  on  Historical  Day  is  our  own 
beloved  President,  Dr.  Acheson,  who  will  find,  we  know,  an 
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eager  audience  in  all  who  have  heard  him  previously.  Fol- 
lowing him  is  Mr.  Oliver  McClintock,  who  has  served  on  our 
board  of  trustees  longer  than  any  other  member,  and  is  now 
its  president.  The  next  speaker,  Dr.  Cora  Helen  Coolidge, 
who  was  dean  of  P.  C.  W.  from  1906  to  1917,  and  acting  Presi- 
dent for  the  year  1914-15,  will  indeed  receive  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  both  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  during  her  ad- 
ministration and  those  who  have  heard  about  her  since.  Dur- 
ing the  war  she  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Red  Cross  work. 
She  has  also  been  very  active  in  the  vocational  work  of  the 
city,  and  is  at  present  on  the  national  committee  of  the  Vo- 
cational Bureau  for  College  Women.  The  last  speaker  for 
Historical  Day  is  Dr.  William  J.  Holland.  We  are  proud  to 
have  had  him  as  one  of  the  early  members  of  our  faculty,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  From  1874  to  1891  he 
was  pastor  of  the  Bellefield  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city. 
For  the  next  two  years  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (now  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh), and  since  1898  he  has  been  Director  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute.  Dr.  Holland  has  travelled  extensively  and  is  the 
author  of  many  books  on  scientific  subjects.  He  is  regarded 
as  an  authority  on  zoology,  paleontology,  and  museum  ad- 
ministration. 

On  Educational  Day  we  have  three  very  distinguished 
speakers.  The  first  is  Dr.  Mary  E.  Wooley,  President  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  which  office  she  has  held  since  1900.  Before 
that  time  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  History  at  Wellesley. 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  noted  sociologist,  is  the  president 
and  head  worker  of  Henry  St.  Settlement,  N.  Y.,  which  she 
founded  in  1893.  She  organized  the  district  nursing  work  in 
conection  with  it  and  originated  the  work  of  the  school  nurse 
in  New  York  and  the  idea  of  the  Children's  Federal  Bureau. 

Dr.  William  Allan  Neilson,  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  has 
been  President  of  Smith  College  since  1917.  He  has  taught 
at  Bryn  Mawr,  Harvard,  and  Columbia  University,  and  is  a 
noted  author  and  editor.  — S.  G.,  '22. 
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TIMES  AND  TRADITIONS 


A  person  visiting  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  in  1875  would 
have  found,  among  other  points  of  interest,  a  beautiful  road 
where  fine  old  trees  were  numerous  and  houses  scarce.  After 
toiling  up  this  steep  road  he  would  have  entered  a  miniature 
paradise.  Here  the  birds  sang  in  the  trees  and  the  squirrels 
played  in  the  branches.  Here  the  leaves  were  soft  and  green 
in  the  spring  and  the  hillside  was  purple  with  violets.  Here 
the  sky  was  clear  and  blue.  Here  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  bare  branches  in  winter  and  here  the  snow  was  piled  high. 
And  here  was  the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  It  wai 
within  the  walls  of  a  beautiful  old  house  whose  broad  halls 
and  high  ceilings  told  of  earlier  days. 

The  girls  who  attended  that  college  would  seem  quaint 
and  old-fashioned  now,  but  they  were  fine,  loyal  girls.  They 
were  young  and  full  of  life  and  liked  good  times.  But  they 
didn't  go  to  the  theatre  to  have  those  good  times.  Oh !  No ! 
If  a  Shakespeare  play,  with  famous  artists,  came  to  the  city 
the  Board  of  Trustees  met  in  an  extra  session — to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  girls  could  go — properly  chaperoned  of 
course.  They  didn't  go  to  East  Liberty  to  the  movies  or  to 
Reymer's.  They  had  to  make  their  own  good  times — and  they 
did  have  good  times. 

That  was  how  the  Doozenbury  family  came  to  the  college. 
There  was  Jeremiah  Doozenbury  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  and 
they  had  several  daughters.  The  family  was  wealthy  and 
most  aristocratic  and  had  on  its  calling  list  the  best  people 
in  the  community ;  namely  the  President,  Dr.  Black,  and  the 
most  influential  members  of  faculty.  One  of  the  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Doozenburys  was  the  wedding  of 
their  second  daughter.  It  was  an  auspicious  occasion,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  the  gymnasium  which  was  then  on  the 
third  floor.  The  faculty  had  front  seats  and  many  day  stu- 
dents were  among  the  invited  guests.  The  minister,  the  fath- 
er of  the  bride  looked  very  dignified  in  his  white  robes  of  bed 
linen.    The  bride  wore  white  and  had  a  long  lace  curtain  veil. 
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The  rest  of  the  Doozenbury  family  were  beautifully  gowned 
in  expensive  shawls  and  fancy  hose  with  Roman  stripes,  which 
were  the  very  newest  thing  in  those  days.  Four  artists,  pre- 
siding at  two  pianos,  played  the  wedding  march.  After  the 
ceremony  the  wedding  feast  was  served  and  a  dance  followed. 

In  those  days  Woodland  Road  was  not  asphalt  and  gravel 
It  was  mud  and  deep  holes.  There  were  no  steps  from  Wood- 
land Road  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  the  steps  ran  from  Fifth 
Avenue  to  a  point  a  little  to  the  left  of  Berry  Hall.  The  day 
girls  had  a  long  hard  climb  from  the  horse  car  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue to  the  college  building  until  the  wagonette  was  installed." 
This  was  a  long  covered  conveyance  with  seats  along  each 
side.  It  was  drawn  by  two  fine  horses  and  Ed  was  the  driver. 
He  made  three  trips  every  morning  but  had  only  three  or  four 
passengers  on  the  first  two  trips.  The  girls  crowded  onto  that 
wagonette  so  closely  for  the  last  trip  that  their  liver  were  en- 
dangered. They  stood  on  the  steps  at  the  rear  and  sat  in  the 
front  seat  with  Ed.  But  they  appreciated  it  just  as  they  would 
appreciate  an  escalator  if  they  were  coming  up  now,  and  they 
showed  their  approval  at  Christmast  time  by  buying  Ed  a 
fine  purple  coat  and  cap  which  he  wore  with  great  pride, — to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  student  body. 

Ed  was  useful  in  many  ways.  Every  morning  he  went  to 
town  for  the  mail.  At  lunch  the  Dean  read  the  names  of  the 
girls  who  had  received  mail  and  gave  it  to  them  as  they  left 
the  dining  room.  Ed  rang  the  rising  bell  and  the  bells  for 
meals  but  the  bells  for  classes  were  rung  by  a  student  appoint- 
ed by  the  Dean.  If  the  girl  didn't  know  her  lesson  or  was 
bored  in  class  she  often  rang  the  bell  a  little  early  and  then 
was  "so  sorry"  when  she  discovered  that  he  watch  was  fast. 

Almost  from  the  first  years  of  the  college  the  girls  were 
bothered  by  strange  sounds  in  the  tower.  Upon  investigation 
it  was  discovered  that  before  the  college  owned  the  building  a 
family  with  a  baby  occupied  the  house.  One  day  a  nurse  maid 
was  tending  the  baby  in  the  towner  when  a  storm  came  up. 
Now  the  maid  was  afraid  of  a  storm  and  when  a  particularly 
sharp  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  tower  room  she  drop- 
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ped  the  baby  and  it  fell  down  the  circular  stairway  and  was 
killed.  For  many  years  the  ghost  of  that  baby  haunted  the 
tower  and  even  ventured  down  the  winding  stairs,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  girls  who  practiced  on  the  piano  in  the 
room  at  the  foot.  After  Woodland  Hall  was  built  the  girls 
began  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story.  Now  everybody  knows 
that  ghosts  never  appear  to  infidels ;  it  is  only  believers  who 
are  favored  with  visits  from  the  spirit  world.  So  the  ghost 
has  not  manifested  itself  for  many  a  day. 

The  college  colors  were  adopted  in  1892.  The  purple  and 
white  were  chosen  because  of  the  many  violets  which  grew  on 
the  hill-side.  White  stands  for  purity  and  purple  for  majesty 
and  excellence.  Rose,  green,  yellow  and  red  were  the  class 
colors.  In  the  Spring  on  "Moving  Up  Day"  the  Senior  Class 
gave  their  colors  into  the  care  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  to  be 
kept  for  the  girls  who  would  be  the  next  year's  Freshmen. 
In  the  Fall  "Color  Day"  was  celebrated  and  the  class  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  the  Senior  colors  gave  them  over  to  the 
Freshmen.  "Matriculation  Day"  was  commencement  exer- 
cise for  the  beginning  of  the  girls'  college  life.  It  was  a  wel- 
come to  new  students.  Great  dignity  was  given  to  the  cere- 
mony by  an  academic  procession. 

Social  occasions  were  very  numerous  in  the  old  days. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  a  party  for  everybody  on  the  first  Fri- 
day after  school  opened.  On  the  second  Friday  the  old  girls 
gave  a  dance  for  the  new  girls.  In  the  Spring  the  new  girls 
entertained  the  old  girls — not  always  with  a  dance ;  sometimes 
it  was  a  hay  ride  through  Highland  Park.  There  was  always 
a  Colonial  Dinner  and  Ball  as  near  Washington's  Birthday  as 
possible.  Faculty  and  students  dressed  in  colonial  costumes 
and  everybody  danced  the  minuet  and  Virginia  Reel.  The 
Christmas  and  Valentine  dinners  were  also  great  occasions ; 
and  every  girl's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  table-party, 
when  there  was  always  a  real  birthday  cake  with  candles. 

Another  tradition  of  the  college  was  Woodland  Hall  girl's 
singing.  At  midnight  of  the  last  day  before  Christmas  Va- 
cation these  girls  sang  Christmas  carols  to  the  sleeping  mem- 
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bers  r>{  hoth  houses  and  to  the.  President's  family.  Again  on 
commencement  night,  after  the  guests  had  gone  and  both 
houses  were  quiet  the  girls  crept  out  and  sang  to  the  Seniors. 

Of  course  the  girls  had  "spreads"  at  night.  All  college 
girls  do  and  "Sneak  Alley"  was  the  best  place  to  hold  these 
midnight  gatherings.  The  girls  used  to  find  it  hard  to  procure 
the  "eats"  because  they  had  to  have  special  permission  from 
the  Dean  to  go  to  East  Liberty.  But  they  were  not  long  in- 
convenienced for  they  found  an  obliging  horse  car  conductor 
whose  route  took  him  past  Kuhn's  and  he  was  very  willing  to 
help  the  girls  by  stopping  the  car  long  enough  to  run  in  and 
buy  ice  cream  for  them. 

The  religious  life  of  the  college  was  very  rigerous.  It  was 
a  Presbyterian  institution  and  members  of  the  National  Board 
visited  regularly  to  see  that  it  was  -properly  conducted.  There 
was  a  chapel  service  every  morning  and  the  boarders  were 
obliged  to  attend  "Prayers"  every  evening.  Everybody  had 
to  go  to  church  on  Sabbath,  and  one  teacher  took  the  Presby- 
terian girls  to  Shadyside,  another  conducted  the  adherents  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Faith  to  the  First  Church,  while  a 
third  delegation  with  a  member  of  faculty  at  its  head  wended 
its  way  toward  Calvary  Church. 

The  first  May  Day  was  in  the  90's.  It  was  simply  a  May 
Pole  Dance  and  just  the  student  body  and  faculty  attended. 
But  they  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  they  invited  the  former  stu- 
dents and  a  few  friends  the  second  year.  The  exercises  grew 
year  by  year  until  the  Pittsburgh  Pageant  "Paskanodon"  was 
given  in  1915.  Since  1916  was  Shakespeare  year  an  Eliza- 
bethan Pageant  was  presented.  During  the  war,  when  every- 
one was  spending  just  as  little  as  possible  the  simple  May  Pole 
exercises  were  resumed.  But  this  year  is  the  crowning  festi- 
val of  all,  for  when  we  observe  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  college  we  will  exceed  all  other  celebrations  with  the  his- 
torical pageant  "Victory  Through  Conflict." 

Commencement  always  was  an  exceedingly  intersting 
time  of  year.  The  exercises  were  first  held  in  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian Church  which  was  on  Sixth  Street  down  town.   Every- 
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body  went  in  carriages, — four  young  ladies  in  each  carriage. 
The  brothers  or  suitors  of  the  graduating  class  were  ushers 
on  this  occasion  and  the  Dean  gave  a  dinner  for  the  class  and 
their  ushers.  Then  in  return  the  ushers  entertained  the  class 
and  the  Dean  at  dinner.  The  reception  was  in  the  college 
drawing  room  the  evening  following  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises. It  was  not  until  after  Dilworth  Hall  was  built  that 
commencement  was  held  at  the  college. 

We  may  think  that  the  college  girls  of  old  were  shut  in 
and  had  no  good  times,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  managed 
to  get  quite  a  bit  of  fun  from  their  college  life.  And  if  now  they 
appear  to  have  been  stiff  and  unbending,  they  must  have  had  a 
great  satisfaction  in  carrying  off  these  solemn  affairs  with  a 
dignity  and  a  charm  that  was  very  gratifying  to  behold.  We 
pay  tribute  to  those  first  P.  C.  W.  girls  whose  courage  and 
fidelity  made  possible  our  own  beloved  Alma  Mater. 

M.  I.  A.,  '20. 


TO  THE  READER  OF  PERCY'S  RELIQUES 

By  A.  M.  Class  of  1896 


The  Fiftieth  Anniversary,  with  its  spirit  of  hope  and 
prophecy,  has  created  in  us,  the  students  of  1920,  a  desire  to 
realize  the  past,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  our  future  rests. 
But  personality  eludes  us.  What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would 
be  if  we  could  know  the  girls  of  yesterday,  not  as  they  are 
today,  but  as  college  girls  like  ourselves.  A.  M.  who  wrote 
our  "Alma  Mater,"  was  not  only  gifted  in  intellect,  she  was 
also  the  most  humorous  and  lovable  of  companions.  The 
lines  which  follow  were  discovered  years  after  she  died,  writ- 
ten in  pencil  on  the  fly-leaf  of  her  favorite  college  book.  Her 
sister  writes,  "We  all  hesitate,  in  singing  our  Alma  Mater, 
when  we  reach  the  second  verse,  with  its  suggestions  of  mor- 
tality. It  is  because  I  wish  that  our  girls  could  have  known 
Anne,  as  she  really  was,  with  her  gentle  humor  and  her  love 
of  life,  that  I  am  asking  you  to  print  these  lines." 
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"*Phe  woodwele  sang  and  would  not  cease, 

Sitting-    upon    the    spray, 
So  loud  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay" 

How  often  in  the  weary  nights 

These  words  brought  to  my  brain 

A  scene  so  cool  and  bright  and  sweet 
It  charmed  me  out  of  pain. 

But  any  hour  of  any  day 

If  you  should  chance  to  look 

You  could  find  verse  to  match  your  mood 
In  this  delightful  book. 

For  here  gleam  white  an  angel's  wings, 
There  peep  the  devil's  horns, 

And  here  Love  laughs  amid  the  flowers, 
There  weeps  among  the  thorns. 

Lend  not  this  book  to  everyone, 

For  some  are  so  refined 
They  would  see  nothing  but  the  dirt 

And  to  the  gold  be  blind. 

And  those  who  made  these  ancient  songs 

Were  not  at  all  afraid 
To  give  a  sin  its  ugly  name 
;  Or  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

The  ballad  folk  are  living  now, 

If  ever  they  have  been. 
It  was  but  yesterday  I  saw 

The  unthrifty  Heir  of  Linne. 

And  still  John  Nobody  complains, 
Though  not  as  once  in  rhymes, 
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He   signs"  his   letter   "Citizen" 
And  sends  it  to  the  Times. 

And  sad  Maid  Ellen,  faithful  still 
Through  cruelty  and  scorn — 

I  know  Maid  Ellen,  but  there  was 
No  wedding  in  the  morn. 

Sir  Gawaine,  gentle  knight,  conducts 

A  New  York  charity. 
At  Tyrone  lives  the  yeoman  good, 

William  of  Cloudesley. 

For  even  yet  a  boy  finds  time 

To   steal   a   lady's   glove, 
And  brave  men  still  adore  their  wives 

And  maidens  die  for  love. 

Though  Percy  has  been  dead  for  years, 

As  long  as  you  and  I 
Are  grateful  to  him  for  his  book, 

He  shall  not  wholly  die. 


OUR  PAGEANT 


In  their  "Foreword,"  Miss  Brownson  and  Miss  Kerst 
have  admirably  summed  up  the  pageant  as  well  as  given  its 
theme. 

"The  theme  of  the  Pageant  is  Victory  Through  Conflict. 
The  presentation  of  the  subject  matter  shows  the  struggles 
of  the  human  race  to  catch  a  vision  of  the  Divine  Plan  for  its 
effort  and  achievement,  and,  in  spite  of  repeated  failure,  to 
carry  the  work  to  final  and  entire  realization." 

Huge  as  it  is,  the  pageant  is  a  unified  whole  and  moves 
steadily  onward  from  the  entrance  of  Conflict  in  the  Prologue 
till  her  final  defeat,  with  the  union  of  Victory  and  Love.  Each 
episode  shows  us  one  outstanding  event  in  that  period  of  the 
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world's  history,  and  in  the  connecting  interludes,  epoch-mak- 
ing characters  and  events  pass  rapidly  before  our  eyes. 

"Israel 'at  the  Red  Sea"  is  followed  by  a  procession  of 
rulers  which  leads  us  from  Bible  times  to  Rome's  sovereign- 
ity of  the  world,  and  her  decay. 

The  Medieval  World  is  represented  by  the  Crusaders'  in- 
spiring stand  at  Clermont,  England  united  under  Henry  VII 
after  the  destructive  War  of  the  Roses,  and  the  magnificent 
union  with  France,  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold. 

The  Renaissance  is  the  natural  keynote  of  the  Modern 
World,  and  this  new  birth  of  thought  leads  in  turn  to  the 
Reformation  with  its  great  leaders.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  only  outstanding  feature  of  the  period.  England's  in- 
crease in  power,  the  settlement  of  America,  and  France's  per- 
iods of  splendor  and  wretchedness  are  likewise  symbolically 
recalled  to  us. 

With  the  "World  of  To-day,"  we  are  rudely  aroused  from 
a  period  of  apparent  peace  and  tranquility,  by  the  Great  War 
which  is  finally  brought  to  a  victorious  close,  and  we  are  left 
with  the  happy  prophecy  of  a  transcending  love  which  will 
rule  over  all. 

Throughout  the  pageant,  interpretive  music  and  dances 
make  clearer  to  us  its  vital  meaning,  and  bring  us  to  a  better 
realization  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  which  we  see  portrayed. 

— E.  H.  S. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 


Our  hopes,  our  hearts  are  all  with  thee, 
They  have  been  thus  and  e'er  shall  be, 
Our  aspirations  all  to  see 
Thy  glory  from  all  blemish   free 
To  rise  and  soar  unfalteringly. 
Pennsylvania  College. 

When  college  days  for  us  are  past, 
And  thy  dear  halls  we  leave  at  last, 
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Our  lot  with  thee  shall  still  be  cast, 
Our  loyalty,  still  standing  fast, 
Unto  the  end  of  life  shall  last. 
Pennsylvania    College. 

— C.-C,  '20. 


SPIRITS 


"Come  on,  girls,  let's  try  it." 

"What?"  asked  somebody  who  had  dashed  into  the  Senior 
den  after  a  "position  interview." 

"Spirits,"  Trim  answered  curtly  but  satisfactorily — "it's 
the  talk  of  the  times  you  know." 

"Which  kind"  asked  the  new-comer,  who  by  the  way 
was  the  late  Katherine  McFarland. 

The  remark  being  stupid — it  was  passed  over.  The  Seniors 
returned  to  their  Spirits. 

"Who's  going  to  call  'em — or  whatever  it  is  you  do  with  a 
ouija  board?  After  that  conversational  French  I  couldn't  call 
a  cat" — Ethel  Perry,  of  course,  speaking. 

"Let  Julia" — several  people  answered  at  once. 

So  the  deep-dyed  scandal  began.  For  surely  with  quiet 
in  the  Senior  den,  the  blinds  drawn  down  and  the  venerable 
members  of  the  class  concentrating  on  one  thing  at  one  time 
— there  was  something  leery  about  the  affair.  Eleanor  Bar- 
dsley  rushed  in  from  the  Junior  den,  knocking  a  few  books  off 
the  slightly  (?)  encumbered  table,  and  Glad  Wilson  started  to 
sing  but  fortunately  forgot  the  tune — so  at  last  the  necessary 
atmosphere  was  obtained. 

Helen  Horix  came  to  Julia's  aid  with  the  Ouija  board. 
Everybody  sat  tense,  sure  that  something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen. But  Betty  Shipley,  who  as  you  know  is  not  impression- 
able demurely  offered  the  sug'gestion  that  Ouija  had  not  been 
asked  anything  yet. 

"How  awfully  true !"  "misswintered"  Peg  Hare — "Why, 
you  know  I'm  absolutely,  frightfully,  terrifically  crazy  to  ask 
this  departed  spirit  of  1870 — some  perfectly,  foolishly,  ridicu- 
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lous  things.  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  marvelous  to  discuss 
afterward  in  Social  Psych?" 

Julia,  with  that  calm  voice  that  we  hear  address  us  so 
frequently  in  Student  Government  meeting,  asked  Ouija  if  a 
spirit  of  1870 — especially  a  young  lady  student  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Female  College,  would  deign  to  answer.  There  was 
a  tense  silence  followed  by  the  slow  but  steady  screech  which 
accompanied  'Weegee'  over  to  "yes." 

And  wonder  of  wonders — the  Seniors  were  actually  awed. 

Then  the  questions  began.  "Rita  Criste  wants  to  know 
how  any  of  the  girls  ever  got  up  to  College  from  Allegheny — 
in  1870." 

"Allegheny — City  ?  It — was — almost — impossible —  to  — 
live — at — home — in — Allegheny — 'City — and — come  — to  — the 
— LFemale — College.  Dr. — B  lack — was — very — desirous — for 
— all — the — youg — ladies — to — be — punctual — at —  recitations. 
The  —  journey  —  from  —  Allegheny  —  City  — partially — by — 
ferry — and — partially  ' — by —  horse  — car  — required  — about — 
two — hours.  Then — when — we — descended  —  at —  College  — ■ 
Lodge— it — was —  necessary — for  — us — to — wait — for — the* — 
wagon — to — conduct — us — up — the — hill." 

"Horse-cars" — Virginia  Wilcox  looked  horrified,  "how 
did  they  ever  make  it  in  to  the  theatre"? 

Ouija  finally  managed  to  answer  after  much  jerking  about 
in  a  shocked  'tone  of  voice.' 

"What — young — lady — student — of — the  — Female  — Col- 
lege— would — enter — a — theatre  !  We — deemed — -it — a — great 
— entertainment —  to —  attend —  concerts  \ — of — a — classical — 
nature — and — also — lectures — on — literature.  Our  —  precept- 
ress— very — kindly — permitted — us — to — go — in —  company — 
with — one — of — our — instructors." 

"Good  heavens,"  Elsie  Herron  groaned — with  the  beloved 
quartet  of  'Reymers,  Rittenhouse,  Regent,  Liberty' — in  her 
mind's  eye,  "ask  her  what  they  did  about  going  to  East  Lib. 
then." 

Ouija  paused  and  seemed  to  register  a  puzzled  frown. 
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"East — Liberty?  I — do — not — wholly — comprehend.  It 
— was — a — pleasant — valley — lying —  below —  the — College — 
hill.  There — were — a — few — farms — in — the — valley — and  — 
two —  taverns —  to —  which —  w& —  young —  ladies* —  would  — 
sometimes — go — for — chicken — and — waffle — suppers — after — 
a — moonlight — sleighriding — party — during — the —  Christmas 
— recess.  There —  was —  also —  a —  small —  church —  which — 
some — of — the — young — ladies  — attended, —  reaching —  the — 
village — by — way — of — Shady-lane." 

"It  isn't  probable  they  were  so  angelic  in  the  dorm," 
Elizabeth  Fleming  sniffed  with  that  vigilant  suspicion  that 
betokens  a  long  experience  with  the  female  of  the  college. 
"Didn't  they  have  trouble  about  the  time  for  closing  parties 
and  dates?" 

After  Julia  had  carefully  translated  the  question,  Ouija 
answered  in  its  primmest  manner. 

"The — purpose — of — the — young —  ladies —  in — coming — 
to — College — was — improvement — by — a — higher —  education. 
Upon — the — young — ladies — who — had — most —  ably —  and — 
faithfully- —  labored —  was —  bestowed —  the- —  privilege —  of — 
— performing — in — one— of — the — four — yearly — concerts.  In 
— addition — to — this — every — Friday —  afternoon — or —  Satur- 
day— morning — the — young — ladies —  assembled —  together — 
to — read — essays — or — deliver — recitations.  Our — gentlemen 
— visitors — whom — we — were — permitted — to  — see, —  after — 
our — parents' — letter — of — introduction — had — been — present- 
ed— to — the — College — 'President, — were — not  — admitted —  in 
— the — evening — nor — on — the' — Sabbath — but — only — during 
— recreation — hours — in — the — afternoon." 

"Don't  forget  to  ask  something  about  clothes"  Betty 
Davidson  hastened  to  bring  up  the  all  important  subject : 
"didn't  they  ever  wear  short,  tight  skirts  and  were  their  dresses 
terribly  plain  or  fancy?" 

Ouija  assumed  a  lecturing  tone  of  voice. 

"When — I —  attended —  college, —  it — wjas —  considered — 
quite — improper — for — a — young — lady — student — to — devote 
— great — thought — to — the — matter — of — dress.      Our — Presi- 
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dent — Dr. — 'Black — always — reminded — us —  that — the  — most 
— proficient — pupils — were — those — who — dressed —  plainly — 
and — simply.  Our — dresses — had — plain — full — skirts — meas- 
uring— some; — five — yards — around —  and —  certainly — none — 
— of —  the — young —  ladies —  would —  present —  herself — in — 
public —  wearing —  a —  skirt —  shorter —  than —  ankle — length. 
The — waists — of — our — dresses — were —  closed —  fitting —  bod- 
ices— with— a — narrow — rollings —  collar —  finishing — a — mod- 
erately— high — neck.  If — we — were — to — enjoy — a — trip — into 
— Pittsburgh — we —  wore — -  small —  close — fitting —  bonnets — 
tied — under — our — chins — or — with —  veils —  floating — from — 
them." 

"Doesn't  it  sound  stiff?  Didn't  they  ever  break  loose  and 
have  some  real  athletics?"  Edna  Faddis  asked  the  question, 
thinking  doubtless  of  basketball,  baseball  and  hockey. 

"Indeed — we  — -  had —  great —  opportunity —  to — divert — 
ourselves"  Ouija  answered  enthusiastically,  "the — location — of 
— the — college- — -was —  sufficiently —  secluded —  for — us — to — 
unite — in — simple — out —  door —  games.  We — ■  were —  also — 
permitted  — to — stroll  - — into  — the  — surrounding  — country — - 
providing — -that — we — took — care — not — to  — become —  lost— 
among — the — woods — on — Squirrel — hill.  For — winter —  rec- 
reation— we — were — -drilled — in — calesthenics — in — the — large 
— and — admirably — equipped — gymnasium — on — the — third — 
floor." 

"They  probably  concentrated  on  some  deep  stuff  for 
lessons  and  had  no  pep  left.  Ask  her  what  she  had  to  do  to 
enter  college  and  what  sort  of  classes  they  had."  Bill  Crane 
brought  us  back  to  the  practical  with  her  query. 

Then  came  the  climax.  Ouija  having  no  eyes  to  see  the 
scorn  of  the  members  of  the  seance,  began  the  shameful  tale — 
and  shamelessly  carried  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

"In — order — to — enroll — in — the — (Pennsylvania — Female 
— College — the — young — ladies —  were —  required —  to — satis- 
factorily— pass — an — examination — in —  spelling, —  reading, — 
writing, —  English —  grammar, —  arithmetic —  through —  frac- 
tions,— and — the — geography — of — the — United — States.   In — 
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order — to — obtain — the — A.  B. — degree —  the — young —  ladies 
— completed — the — six — year — Academic — course.  If — they — 
also — presented — at — graduation — sufficient — credits — in — the 
— arts — and — philosophy — they — were — given — the — degree — 
of — M.  P.  — Mistress — of — Philosophy.  In — our — more — ad- 
vanced— years — were —  studied — 'Greek, —  minerology, —  phy- 
sical— geography, — evidences — of — Christianity — and —  many 
— other — difficult — subjects — in — which — the —  most — able: — 
teachers — instructed — us." 

"Say,  Julia,"  Elinor  Newell  interrupted  Ouija  "what  kind 
of  college  religious  meetings  did  the  girls  hold  then — maybe 
we  can  get  some  new  ideas." 

Ouija  hesitated  and  wiggled  it's  nose  dubiously. 

"Relig-ious —  services — ■  were —  held —  every  —  morning — 
and — evening  — of  — the — week — in  — the  — parlor  —  and — a — ■ 
short — meeting — on — Sabbath.  The — young — ladies — were — 
never — so — bold — as — to — preside — at — the — meeting — partic- 
ularly— in — the — presence — of — the — President —  and —  the — 
wise — and — judicious — teachers.  I — must — beg — the — young 
— ladies — of — 1920 — to —  pardon  —  me  — but  —  really—  the — 
rush — of — your — times — has — quite — confused — me.  I — must 
— withdraw — and — contemplate — upon — the —  deterioration — 
that — time — has — wrought." 

Of  course,  Trim  giggled.  — K.  McF.,  '20. 


A  LITTLE  LEAVEN 


In  a  corner  of  the  mean  room  which  he  called  home  Ivan 
huddled  deep  in  his  ragged  coverings  and  sought  to  shut  out 
.the  voices  which  had  disturbed  his  dreams.  Troubled  dreams 
they  had  been,  he  remembered,  and  peopled  with  vague  but 
strangely  horrible  figures  contrived  to  inspire  an  undefined, 
yet  very  real  fear  of  some  impending  catastrophe.  When  one 
dreamed  so,  it  was  almost  as  bad  as  being  awake  and  listening 
to  the  monotonous  gnawing  of  the  rats  whose  marauding  ex- 
peditions now  and  then  lead  them  by  a  short  cut  over  the 
bed  where  the  boy  held  his  breath  and  crouched  in  terror. 
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To  Ivan  these  busy  ravagers  were  not  agreeable  com- 
panions in  the  day  time, — indeed  he  had  whiled  away  many 
lonely  hours  in  watching  their  efforts,  and  making  up  fanciful 
stories  about  their  homes  and  families.  It  was  different  at 
night,  though,  for  then  his  companions  of  the  day  carried  the 
spirits  of  men  who  had  caused  other  men  to  die,  and  were 
thus  condemned  to  nightly  wandering.  To  be  sure,  these 
were  restrained  from  doing  any  hurt,  but  such  intimate  asso- 
ciations were  far  from  comforting  when  one  was  lonely  and 
sore  at  heart. 

The  steady  gnawing  of  a  persistent  plunderer  in  the  far 
corner  reminded  the  boy  of  the  gnawing  at  his  own  stomach, 
for  this  was  like  that  of  twenty  rats !  There  had  been  no  food 
for  two  days,  and  he  was  very  weak. 

To-morrow,  though,  he  would  feast,  for  Nickola  had 
promised  it.  To-night  when  he  had  come  home,  hadn't  he  bade 
Ivan,  "Be  happy,  little  brother ;  to-morrow  you  shall  eat  for 
then  we  will  have  the  good  fortune,  and  you  must  no  more 
be  hungry.  No,  and  you  shall  have  a  new  coat,  and  a  watch, 
for  we  shall  be  rich." 

It  was  less  of  this  promised  wealth  that  Ivan  thought, 
than  of  the  beloved  name  "little  brother"  which  he  had  not 
heard  now  for  so  long.  Nickola  had  been  more  like  himself 
tonight,  and  had  laughed  gaily  when  Ivan  had  questioned  as 
to  how  they  were  to  become  rich. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  is  the  great  secret,  but  to-morrow 
you  shall  know." 

It  was  almost  to-morrow  now,  and  soon  the  "little  broth- 
er" would  know.  He  couldn't  tell  how  it  would  feel  to  be 
rich,  but  it  would  be  good,  so  good,  not  to  be  hungry  any  more, 
and  anything  would  be  wonderful  to  bring  back  the  old 
Nickola. 

For  three  nights  now,  the  candle  had  flickered  in  the 
inner  room,  and  through  the  thin  partition  voices  had  pene- 
trated, sometimes  low  and  angry,  sometimes  lifted  in  song. 

The  first  night  Ivan  had  crept  fearfully  out  upon  the 
bare,  creaking  floor,  and  looking  through  a  crack  in  the  rotted 
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wood,  he  had  seen  his  brother  in  the  midst  of  six  or  seven 
rough  men.  There  were  many  bottles,  too,  and  one  thin  man 
in  a  long  black  coat  whom  Ivan  had  disliked  more  than  the 
others.  The  next  day,  however,  when  he  had  spoken  to  Xick- 
ola  about  it,  the  big  brother  had  been  so  angry  that  the  little 
one  had  not  again  dared  to  leave  his  wretched  bed,  although 
he  might  not  always  sleep. 

Nickola  must  like  these  new  friends  very  much,  for  he 
was  with  them  most  of  the  time.  For  more  than  a  month  now, 
Ivan  knew  that  his  brother  had  not  been  to  work,  and  he  had 
forgotten  to  give  the  little  brother  money  to  buy  any  food. 
For  a  while  Ivan  had  prepared  the  meals  as  before,  but  when 
Nickola  failed  to  come,  he  had  at  length  given  up  and  eaten 
his  cheese  and  crackers,  or  the  fish  alone,  and  the  food  was 
oftentimes  very  salty  with  his  tears. 

When  the  big  brother  had  no  longer  given  him  any 
money,  he  had  had  to  spend  the  precious  coppers  and  dimes 
he  had  guarded  so  jealously  under  the  loose  brick  in  the  chim- 
ney. That  small  treasure  he  had  been  saving  a  long  time  to 
buy  Nickola  a  birth-day  present,  and  rather  than  use  it  he 
would  gladly  have  gone  hungry  himself,  but  any  day  the  big 
brother  might  come  home  and  then  he  must  have  something 
to  eat.  The  terrible  gnawing,  however,  had  proved  too  great 
to  be  denied,  and  for  two  days  even  the  small  store  kept 
against  Nickola's  return  had  been  all  spent. 

Ivan  had  lived  for  the  evenrngs  in  the  old  days  for  then 
they  two  had  been  together.  Sometimes  they  had  walked  in 
the  park  or  maybe  gone  to  the  movies,  but  the  nights  which 
Ivan  liked  best  were  those  when  they  stayed  at  home  and 
did  their  lessons  together.  Then  the  little  brother  had  been 
the  teacher,  and  it  had  been  great  fun  to  play  that  he  was  very 
strict  and  stern. 

Nickola  did  not  even  come  home  in  the  evenings  now, 
and  one  day  he  had  struck  Ivan.  The  beloved  big  brother,  who 
had  always  been  so  tender  and  so  kind  to  the  little  lame  boy ! 
To  be  sure,  Nickola  had  been  drinking,  but  Ivan  had  never 
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seen  his  brother  drunk  before,  had  never  received  an  unkind 
word,  and  he  had  cried  all  night  with  the  hurt  of  it. 

Nickola  had  said  terrible  things,  too — things  he  would 
never  have  said  if  the  drink  had  not  made  him  crazy.  But  he 
had  been  very  angry,  and  had  sworn  frightful  oaths  against 
the  government,  and  against  all  people  who  had  money.  They 
were  thieves,  he  said,  and  selfish,  and  cruel,  and  he  and  Ivan 
were  slaves !  They  had  grown  fat,  the  rich  cattle,  on  the 
blood  of  the  poor.  And  the  government,  bah !  A  force  that 
the  rich  used  to  crush  him  and  Ivan.  What  care  had  the  gov- 
ernment for  such  as  they?  Hadn't  it  just  fought  a  war  for  the 
rich  man,  and  hadn't  thousands  of  their  comrades  been  mur- 
dered, while  the  rich  had  grown  richer  with  their  munitions? 
And  did  the  government  care?  No!  Who  were  Ivan  and 
Nickola?  Pigs,  mere  swine,  and  slaves!  Ivan  knew  better 
than  this,  but  when  he  had  tried  to  tell  the  big  brother  that 
the  good  America  had  fought  to  free  even  poorer  people  than 
they,  and  that  the  rich  had  died  too,  Nickola  had  struck  him ! 

He  must  help  the  big  brother  to  understand.  "Nickola,"' 
he  thought,  "has  not  been  to  the  school  and  the  Neighborhood 
House  like  me.  He  cannot  know  as  I  do  to  love  this  our 
great  country." 

Ivan  had  been  very,  very  young  when  they  had  gone 
forth  from  the  old  land  to  find  haven  in  this  new,  but  far  back 
in  his  memory  were  vague,  shadowy  pictures,  become  now  al- 
most a  forgotten  night-mare,  but  destined  ever  to  leave  their 
imprint  upon  his  life.  Then  everyone  had  worn  that  pinched 
and  hunted  look,  and  had  seemed  always  cowering  from  some 
blow.  Then  there  was  the  day  when  they  had  come  and  taken 
his  father  away,  and  his  mother  had  cried  so,  and  the  father 
had  lifted  him  high  and  kissed  him,  and  said  that  he  was  going 
away  into  the  land  of  the  long  winter,  but  that  he,  little  Ivan, 
must  never  be  afraid  to  do  what  was  right.  And  the  boy,  who 
had  not  understood,  but  had  liked  this  new  game,  had  laughed, 
and  pulled  the  father's  whiskers,  and  told  him  he  must  not  be 
long. 
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The  father  had  never  come  back,  and  before  many  days 
the  mother  grew  sick  and  then  one  night  when  the  little  Ivan 
spoke  to  her  she  had  not  answered.  The  neighbor  woman 
who  had  come  into  their  house  had  said  that  Mother  Anna 
was  dead,  and  had  found  the  land  of  peace  where  no  one  was 
afraid.  Then  they  had  lighted  a  tall  candle  by  the  bedside, 
and  the  little  boy  had  been  very  still  and  quiet.  When  it  was 
all  dark,  he  had  crawled  into  the  room  with  the  candle,  and 
reaching  up,  had  felt  his  mother's  hand.  Even  now  he  re- 
membered how  thin  the  hand  had  been,  and  how  hard  and 
sharp  the  bones  felt,  and  how  cold. 

It  wasn't  long  after  this  that  the  big  brother  and  he  had 
come  to  the  America. 

At  first  it  had  all  been  very  strange  and  lonely.  Then  he 
had  gone  to  school,  and  learned  to  speak  the  queer  new 
language.  He  had  learned  other  things,  too, — the  history  of 
this  great  country,  and  its  heroes,  and  had  thrilled  with  the 
thought  that  he,  little  Ivan,  was  become  a  part  of  such  a  won- 
derful land. 

Then  when  he  wasn't  able  to  go  to  school,  he  had  gone  to 
the  Neighborhood  House  where  the  people  were  all  so  kind 
and  good,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  boys  of  his  own  age,  boys 
gathered,  as  he  from  far  distant  lands,  he  had  joined  in  sing- 
ing the  stirring  songs,  and  had  learned  to  salute  the  beautiful 
flag.  They  had,  too,  studied  the  Constitution  with  Mr.  Friend, 
and  had  come  to  know  a  greater  love  for  the  country  which 
offered  Liberty  and  Justice  to  all.  Ivan  had  felt  a  great  love, 
a  passion  to  do  something  for  the  America  which  offered  him 
so  much,  and  in  the  settlement  classes  he  eagerly  undertook 
all  of  the  work  which  the  government  entrusted  to  them. 

Nickola  had  laughed  at  the  little  brother  knitting,  had 
banteringly  called  him  "grandmother,"  but  a  little  lame  boy 
could  not  do  much,  and  this  was  his  bit. 

He  hadn't  been  to  the  House  for  a  long  time,  though,  for 
Nickola  had  forbidden  him  this,  too, — had  sworn  that  the  rich 
should  not  thus  atone  for  their  sins. 
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Ivan  could  not  understand  his  brother's  hatred.  Why 
was  it  wrong  to  have  pretty  things,  and  live  in  big  houses 
where  the  grass  was  like  soft  cool  velvet?  He  could  not  be- 
lieve that  the  beautiful  lady  whose  machine  had  knocked  him 
down  in  the  street  was  very  wicked.  Indeed,  she  had  been 
quite  angry  with  the  black  man  who  drove  her  car,  and  she 
had  picked  the  ragged  little  lame  boy  up,  and  hugged  him 
against  her  fine  laces,  and  cried  over  him !  Then  there  had 
been  the  long  days  in  the  clean  white  room  in  the  big  build- 
ing where  the  kind  lady  came  and  brought  such  good  things, — 
better  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of,  and  flowers, — such  flow- 
ers !  and  the  funniest  things  to  amuse  him.  After  that  there 
had  been  the  days  in  the  country  when  the  beautiful  lady  had 
said  that  her  little  Ivan  must  get  well  and  strong.  Those 
weeks  had  been  a  fairy  land  to  the  little  cripple  from  the 
slums,  and  when  he  had  heard  her  tell  of  the  fairies,  Ivan 
knew  what  he  should  call  his  friend. 

The  Fairy  Lady  didn't  come  any  more  now,  and  Nickola 
had  laughed,  and  said  that  Ivan's  "good  fairy"  had  only  feared 
lest  she  be  punished  for  running  her  machine  too  fast,  and 
had  no  other  care  for  the  little  brother. 

Ivan  would  not  believe  that  the  kind  lady  had  been  afraid, 
although  she  had  always  seemed  sad.  No,  it  could  not  be 
that  Nickola  was  right,  and  yet  the  little  boy  was  very  sorry 
and  disappointed,  and  sometimes  he  wondered,  for  he  couldn't 
know  that  far  up  town  in  a  lonely  big  house  the  beautiful  lady 
was  striving,  striving  not  to  be  afraid,  but  to  be  worthy  of 
that  only  son  who  had  so  gladly  given  all  he  had  to  win  jus- 
tice and  liberty  for  just  such  little  ones  as  Ivan. 

So  absorbed  had  the  boy  become  in  his  own  meditation 
that  he  had  not  realized  that  the  voices  in  the  next  room  had 
grown  steadily  louder  and  more  angry.  "What  was  that? — 
"Our  rights!  Freedom!  .  .  We!  .  .  the  government!  Black- 
guards, and  robbers !  .  .  Slaves  and  swine !  .  .  Down  .  .  oppres- 
sion .  .  people  .  .  rule  .  .  equality  .  .  rights  .  .  liberty !"  and 
another,  "Even  our  beer  and  our  wine  they  would  take.  Ho, 
enough  to  drink,  and  gold  for  all!  .  .  The  rich  shall  sweat  now 
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for  us,  and  we  shall  have  justice  when  the  people  rule !  .  .  To- 
morrow !  .  .  To-day !" 

Suddenly  Ivan  sat  up  in  bed,  stiff  and  cold  with  horror ! 
Ha,  he  was  dreaming  again,  and  he  brushed  his  eyes  impa- 
tiently, but  no — Sliding  noiselessly  out  of  bed,  he  dropped  to 
all  fours  lest  his  crutch  be  heard  on  the  bare  boards.  Crawl- 
ing painfully  across  the  floor,  he  did  not  even  notice  a  scurry- 
ing rat  that  passed  so  close  that  it  touched  his  fingers.  Guid- 
ing himself  toward  the  faint  ray  of  light  which  came  from  the 
crack  in  the  wall,  he  drew  himself  up  so  that  all  was  quite 
dark,  for  his  ear  was  pressed  close  against  the  small  loop- 
hole. But  sleep  and  his  ears  were  playing  tricks  surely!  It 
could  not  be, — they  would  not  dare, — they  must  not  do  any- 
thing so  terrible!  Perhaps  he  could  explain  to  them, — might 
make  them  understand !  But  no,  remembering  the  blow,  he 
knew  for  a  certainty  that  here  he  could  do  nothing. 

His  own  helplessness  and  the  horror  of  it  were  so  terrible 
that  everything  seemed  to  grow  dark,  and  the  room  rocked, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  a  moment  to  lean  hard  against  the 
wall  to  keep  from  falling. 

This  would  not  do, — if  he  were  to  be  of  any  possible  good, 
he  must  know  everything  that  was  being  planned,  so  in  a  sort 
of  fascinated  horror,  the  lame  boy  listened  intently  to  all  the 
awful  details  of  the  plot.  It  was  a  terrible  crime  that  was  be- 
ing planned,  one  that  would  startle  even  a  world  which  had 
endured  the  scourging  of  a  great  war.  Confined  to  the  city 
for  a  time,  it  was  expected  by  the  fiends  whose  evil  genius  had 
conspired  to  such  an  end,  that  their  daring  and  success  would 
give  courage  to  their  sympathizers  all  over  the  country,  and 
thus  would  be  released  the  current  which  would  sweep  out 
the  old  order  and  institute  that  license  which  to  them  meant 
liberty. 

Small  groups  had  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  sev- 
eral undertakings,  all  of  which  would  occur  promptly  at  noon. 
In  the  harbor  a  great  ship  awaiting  inspection  for  its  khaki- 
clad  freight,  the  last  of  all  those  to  come  home,  should  bear 
evidence  of  their  hatred  of  all  government  and  armed  force. 
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All  the  city  executive  buildings,  several  large  industries  and 
banking  houses  should  pay  the  penalty  exacted  of  wealth. 

The  thing  was  monstrous,  unbelievable,  and  many  times 
Ivan  told  himself  that  it  could  not  be  true,  only  to  realize  that 
what  he  had  stumbled  upon  were  cold  ugly  facts. 

The  gray  of  dawn  was  already  heralding  the  fateful  day 
when  all  details  of  the  plot  were  completed,  and  the  sputter- 
ing candle  being  extinguished,  the  men  made  ready  to  depart 
upon  their  terrible  errands. 

Crawling  back  as  stealthily  as  he  had  come,  Ivan  had  just 
regained  his  bed,  and  pulling  the  covers  close  about  him,  had 
closed  his  eyes  in  feigned  sleep  when  Nickola  and  his  com- 
panions entered  his  room  on  their  way  to  the  street.  They 
must  not  know  that  he  knew,  that  he  might  have  heard,  but 
oh,  how  he  wanted  to  call  out  to  the  big  brother,  to  throw  his 
arms  about  his  neck  and  beg  him  not  to  do  this  dreadful  thing. 
But  he  must  be  quiet, — he  must  be  quiet, — they  should  not 
guess. 

As  yet  he  didn't  know  what  he  must  do,  what  he  could 
do,  for  it  was  all  too  awful  for  one  to  think  clearly,  but  as  he 
lay  in  agony  awaiting  the  day,  suddenly  it  became  quite 
plain, — if  only  he  might  be  in  time !  Feverishly  he  donned  his 
clothes,  and  just  as  the  night  workers  were  pouring  out  of 
the  big  factory  on  the  corner,  the  little  lame  boy  closed  the 
door  of  the  poor  tenement  behind  him.  Once  he  looked  up- 
ward through  the  smoke  and  the  gloom  as  though  he  might 
be  seeking  something  above  and  beyond  the  dark  buildings, 
turned,  brought  himself  as  well  as  he  might  to  attention,  and 
sharply  saluted  the  grimy  flag  at  the  end  of  the  block,  then, 
facing  west,  he  set  off  without  looking  once  behind. 

It  was  far  up  town,  the  journey  he  had  set  himself,  and 
he  had  no  money.  For  a  time  he  walked,  but  his  small  crutch 
seemed  to  tap  out  a  snail's  pace  on  the  pavements  which  were 
fast  becoming  scorching  hot.  Twice  he  begged  short  rides 
which  brought  him  only  a  little  nearer  his  destination,  while 
the  hands  of  the  clocks  which  he  passed  seemed  to  be  flying 
toward  twelve  o'clock.    He  must  have  some  money  some  way, 
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and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  way  to  earn  it.  His  sensitive 
nature  shrank  from  begging,  but  perhaps  this  once, — he  was 
desperate.  "Please  mister,"  he  accosted  the  next  pleasant 
looking  pedestrain,  "give  me  a  dime.  I  need  it  awful,"  but 
before  the  man  had  time  to  respond,  a  heavy  hand  closed  on 
Ivan's  shoulder,  and  a  rough  voice  bade,  "Here,  kid,  none  o' 
that.     Beat  it." 

Ashamed  and  terrified,  the  boy  hurried  on.  He  could  not 
try  again,  or  the  officer  might  send  him  away  in  the  big  patrol, 
and  then — but  he  could  not  think  of  that  "then." 

He  was  so  very  tired,  and  so  terribly  afraid,  that  try  as 
he  might,  the  tears  were  blinding  his  eyes,  and  he  didn't  see 
the  push  cart  directly  in  front  of  him  until  he  collided  sharply 
with  something  solid,  and  heard  an  angry  voice  bid  him  watch 
his  step  and  see  what  he  was  about. 

Poor  Ivan  was  so  very  evidently  sorry,  and  so  sincerely 
apologetic,  that  the  push  cart  man  became  somewhat  molli- 
fied. "See  here,  kid,"  he  spoke  more  calmly,  "since  you've 
near  upset  me  this  way,  I  guess  you  can  help  me  out  a  bit.  I've 
gotta  tend  to  some  business  round  the  corner  an'  you  can  stay 
an'  watch  the  cart  for  half  an  hour.  There's  a  dime  in  it  fer 
yuh !"  Then  meaningly, — "You  couldn't  get  very  far  with 
that  leg  o'  yourn,"  and  he  added  threateningly,  "You  try  to  git 
away  with  anything  an'  I'll  have  the  law  onto  you  for  run- 
nin'  me  down !" 

Half  an  hour !  It  would  cut  the  time  perilously  short,  but 
still,  what  good  was  the  time  without  the  necessary  fare?  He 
couldn't  possibly  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 

The  minutes  dragged  slowly, — Ivan  had  never  known  a 
half  hour  to  be  so  long,  and  still  the  push  cart  man  did  not 
appear.  Thirty-two  minutes !  .  .  Thirty-five !  .  .  and  now 
something  had  certainly  gone  wrong  with  the  clock,  for  the 
hands  seemed  to  whirl  about  the  dial.  Could  it  be  that  time 
and  money  were  both  to  be  lost?  Then  Ivan  might  as  well 
go  home.  The  hands  sped  by  the  forty  minutes,  and  it  wasn't 
until  they  had  indicated  the  quarter  hour,  that  the  push  cart 
man  returned. 
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Could  it  be  that  three  quarters  of  an  hour  would  make  so 
much  difference?  What  if, — but  no,  he  could  not  think  of  the 
possibility  of  that !  He  mustn't  allow  himself  to  think  much 
else  now  except  the  details  he  had  come  to  tell.  He  mustn't 
forget.  He  mustn't  forget!  Even  the  surface  cars  seemed  to 
crawl  to-day.  It  was  necessary  to  transfer  twice,  and  several 
times  he  was  misdirected.  Now  he  wouldn't  look  at  a  clock, 
but  the  prayer  which  his  lips  formed  was,  "Oh,  let  me  be  in 
time.     Oh  please,  I've  got  to  be  in  time !" 

Another  block,  and  he  had  stopped  before  the  huge  and 
imposing  building  which  had  been  his  Mecca! 

Simply  an  executive  building  to  many,  the  great  marble 
structure  was  a  symbol  of  graft  and  political  machinery  to 
still  others,  but  to  the  little  Ivan  it  was  almost  a  shrine,  for 
did  this  not  stand  for  his  government,  and  the  America  he 
loved?  He  had  only  been  here  once  before,  but  that  day,  too, 
was  epochal.  Then,  months  before,  he  had  come  with  Nick- 
ola  to  view  the  huge  parade  of  long  brown  columns  which 
swung  away  towards  the  great  ships  that  would  carry  them 
to  strange  lands,  there  to  tell  the  world  what  America  meant, 
— "the  land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the  brave." 

As  he  had  watched,  the  little  lame  boy  had  thrilled  to  the 
wonder  of  it,  and  looking  at  the  banner  shining  so  pure  and 
bright  at  the  head  of  those  smiling  ranks,  Ivan's  heart  had 
filled  with  such  love  that  it  had  hurt,  and  he  had  whispered 
joyfully,  "mine  !  all  mine  !" 

How  he  had  longed  to  be  out  there  marching,  too,  but 
now  perhaps  he  was  to  do  his  bit. 

Slowly  climbing  the  high  marble  steps,  he  had  slipped 
through  the  great  door,  and  stood  inside  the  imposing  hall. 
A  clock  on  the  opposite  wall  showed  that  his  delay  had  been 
costly, — he  must  lose  no  time. 

A  door  on  the  right  stood  open,  and  he  entered  the  room, 
only  to  be  confronted  by  a  smart  office  boy  who  demanded  his 
business.  Ivan  attempted  to  explain  but  a  rough  hand  pro- 
pelled him  not  very  gently  toward  the  door,  while  he  was  in- 
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formed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  "boss"  was  busy,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  ragamuffins  in  gentlemen's  offices. 

Ivan  had  raised  his  crutch  to  strike  the  boy  but  no,  he 
hadn't  time  to  think  about  himself  now !  Anyway  there  were 
other  offices.  So  he  tried  them  in  turn,  but  always  with  like 
success.  Did  he  have  an  appointment?  "No"  .  .  "Nothing 
doing,"  and  once,  through  a  glass  door,  he  had  seen  a  man 
with  his  feet  propped  high  on  his  desk,  smoking,  and  reading 
a  paper.  He  had  heard  the  clerk's  words,  too,  "A  little  lame 
boy  wishes  to  see  you  sir,  says  its  very  important.  Foreign, — 
looks  like  he  might  be  a  newsboy."  And  the  response  had  been 
equally  plain, — "Can't  be  bothered.     Say  I'm  busy." 

It  was  with  bitterness  in  his  heart  that  Ivan  came,  forth 
from  the  last  room  on  the  corridor.  Why  wouldn't  they  lis- 
ten? Perhaps  Nickola  had  been  right  after  all.  These  people 
wouldn't  even  talk  to  such  as  he  when  it  might  mean  so  much. 
He  had  done  his  best,  and  now  it  would  serve  them  right  .  . 
But  was  that  the  allegiance  he  had  pledged,  he  who  had  felt 
that  he  could  die  for  his  country?  He  would  try  once  more, 
and  then, — 

Across  the  hall  a  door  swung  open,  and  the  dapper  clerk 
disappeared  for  a  moment  around  the  corner.  A  hasty  glance 
assured  Ivan  that  this  time  the  outer  office  was  empty,  and  of 
all  luck, — the  inner  door,  too,  had  been  left  ajar. 

Without  giving  himself  time  to  think  twice,  the  boy  had 
crossed  the  room  and  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  man  whose 
smile  was  kind,  though  his  eyes  were  very  tired. 

"What  is  it,  sonny?"  he  asked.  The  tone  was  encourag- 
ing, and  simply,  quickly,  Ivan  outlined  his  story,  the  details  of 
which  had  burned  themselves  into  his  memory. 

The  big  man's  face  was  not  kind  now,  but  very,  very 
stern.  A  few  swift  questions  he  put,  while  his  fingers,  twitch- 
ing nervously,  seemed  to  find  hundreds  of  bells.  And  the  bells 
seemed  to  summon  hundreds  of  people  to  whom  the  big  man 
gave  sharp  orders. 

It  was  all  very  confusing,  but  Ivan  felt  sure  now  that  the 
city  would  be  saved. 
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In  the  excitement  no  one  noticed  a  little  crippled  boy  as 
he  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  made  his  way  to  the  street. 
He  felt  weak  now,  very  weak,  and  oh,  so  tired!  He  had  pre- 
vented the  terrible  crime,  had  defended  his  land,  but  what 
of  Nickola,  the  big  brother,  who  had  loved  him  and  taken 
care  of  him? 

What  would  they  do  to  Nickola?  If  he  should  be  made 
to  die,  the  little  brother  would  be  responsible  for  his  death. 
In  the  country  from  whence  they  had  come,  one  must  never 
betray  one's  kindred.  Treachery  to  one's  blood  demanded 
atonement,  and  the  old  law  was  very  strict, — an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  life  for  a  life ! 

Ivan  thought  of  the  rats  and  shuddered, — "The  spirits 
of  those  who  had  caused  other  men  to  die," — so  black  Abe  who 
kept  the  basement  barber  shop  had  said. 

But  he  couldn't  have  done  otherwise, — it  had  been  a  ques- 
tion of  loyalty  to  Nickola,  or  loyalty  to  his  country,  and  Nick- 
ola had  been  wrong. 

He  wouldn't  go  home  just  yet, — why  no,  he  had  forgot- 
ten,—  he  had  no  home  now !  He  might  go  to  the  Neighbor- 
hood House,  though,  and  perhaps  the  director  could  tell  him 
about  the  rats.  .  .  Of  course  the  director  knew  everything, — 
was  it  not  he  who  had  taught  love  of  country,  and  love  of 
truth,  and  right?  He  had  said,  too,  one  day,  that  one  must  be 
ready  to  die  for  the  right;  that  death  was  not  terrible  in  a  just 
cause,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  for  one  who  had  done  his 
duty.  The  director  had  been  speaking  to  them  of  the  soldiers, 
but  now  Ivan  found  comfort  for  himself  in  the  words.  Yes, 
he  would  go  and  see  Mr.  Friend. 

Arrived  at  the  House,  Ivan  looked  around  happily  at  the 
familiar  rooms.  It  was  very  good  to  be  back.  But  the  direc- 
tor was  away,  and  would  not  return  until  night.  "All  right," 
he  smiled,  at  the  girl  at  the  desk,  but  back  in  the  boy's  club 
room  where  he  had  learned  so  many  lessons,  and  had  had  so 
many  happy  times,  he  chewed  very  hard  on  his  pencil's  end  as 
he  tried  to  compose  the  note  that  would  make  Mr.  Friend 
understand. 
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At  length,  however,  it  was  finished  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
looking  all  about  the  room,  he  tried  to  fix  it  all  in  his  memory. 
Then  in  the  empty  great  hall,  just  by  the  door  to  the  street, 
he  stopped  before  the  beautiful  flag,  and  with  hand  once  more 
at  attention,  he  repeated  his  oath,  and  then  picking  up  a  silken 
ripple,  he  touched  it  gently  for  a  moment,  put  it  down,  hesi- 
tated, then  brushed  it  softly  with  his  lips. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  later  that  a  little  lame  boy,  a 
foreigner,  crossed  the  street  in  front  of  an  on-coming  car. 
Some  people  who  saw  the  accident  said  that  his  crutch  had 
caught  in  the  paving,  others  said  that  it  had  been  done  de- 
liberately, while  the  doctor  who  examined  the  still  little  form, 
said  that  he  might  have  fallen  from  pure  exhaustion,  as  there 
was  every  evidence  of  poor  nutrition. 

The  note  in  his  pocket  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Friend, — 
'T  had  to  do  it.  I  have  told  about  Nickola.  But  ask  that  they 
will  forgive  him,  and  do  not  blame  him  too  much.  He  could 
not  undertand, — he  has  not  been  to  the  school.  But  I,  I  have 
been,  and  I  understand.  I  love  the  America,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  good." 

That  night  the  papers  all  featured  the  story  of  a  little 
lame  boy  who  had  become  a  hero.  The  boy's  brother  had  been 
implicated  in  a  plot  to  overturn  the  government.  The  boy 
himself  could  not  be  found. 

In  a  darkened  room  in  the  Neighborhood  House,  Mr. 
Friend  looked  from  the  paper  in  his  hand  to  the  pitiful,  still 
little  figure,  and  tears  fell  unheeded  on  the  small,  thin  hands. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Friend,  "Yes,  he  has  been  found  up  there, 
I  think,"  and  then  he  added  words  that  Ivan  wouldn't  have 
understood,  but  they  were  something  about  "bread  cast  upon 
the  waters,"  and  "  only  a  little  leaven, — would  to  God  there 
were  more  of  it !" 

— M.   L.   S. 
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DO  NOT  COME  BACK 


O  thou  art  my  well  loved  dead 
Wouldst  thou  come  back  to  me? 
And  shall  I  call  thy  spirits  free, 
Enslave  them  at  my  will? 

Dost  wish  in  dark  and  stuffy  room 
Where  incense  pots  and  candles  burn 
To  write  with  chalk  or  stir  the  veil, 
To  spill  perfume,  or  secrets  tell 
With  lips  I  buy  for  gold? 

Or  wilt  thou  come  direct  to  me 
And  chat  as  we  were  wont; 
Disclose  thy  life  beyond  the  pale, 
And   mystic   things   impart? 

Nay  that  must  seem  a  common  thing 
For  thee  whose  soul  was  fine 
And  thou  must  scorn  so  cheap  a  game 
Where  faith  demands  to  see  and  hear. 

Then  thou  I  know  art  busy  there 
Content  that  thou  dost  serve 
For  thou  didst  love  a  work  well  done 
And  work  must  be  thy  boon. 

To  heed  my  whim  then  shall  I  dare 
Demand  thy  Matser's  time 
And  selfish  seek  to  interfere, 
Or  change  the  plan  divine? 

Thou  wilt,  I  know,  be  always  near: 

Thy  bridging  love  I  know 

And  some  day  I  will  hope  to  find 

Thy  hand  stretched  forth  to  welcome  mine. 
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But  now  thou  hast  that  heavenly  joy- 
Earth  vainly  seeks  to  gain 
I  miss  thee,  oh  my  well  beloved, 
But  would  not  call  thee  back. 

—'20. 
Great  white  pillars  stood  at  the  gate 
And  inside  the  portal  was  a  painted  saint 
But  the  man  who  knocked  was  poor  and  faint 
So  he  turned  from  the  barred  door  in  hate. 


PASSIONS 


Only   yesterday   I   saw   you 

Running  in  and  out  with  the  tide ; 

And  your  little  pale  feet 

Glistened  on  the  moving  surf, 

And  your  happy  lips 

Were  pomegranate-dyed, 

And  you  felt  no  mediator 

Between  you  and  the  sea. 

I  called  to  you  to  come. 

I  wished  to  give  you  something. 

You  only  tossed  your  head 

And  laughed. 

Your  eyes  were  wild  sea  things 

And  your  obdy  was  as  jade 

And    silver. 

I  heard  the  singing  of  the  sea  things 

And  trembled 

And  called  to  you 

But  you  were  gone 

Out  and  out  with  the  white-lipped  tide 

And  I  waited  breathlessly 

'Till  it  would  bear  you  back  to  me 

And  then  I  saw  it 

Stealing  up  the  quiet   sands  alone. 
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It  was  a  picture  book  I  had  for  you; 
I  thought  it  would  be 
A  less  dangerous  passion. 

'23. 


THE  SENIOR  CALENDAR  1920 


Now  we  are  Seniors  grand  and  old, 
And  college  days  are  almost  through, 
Come  list  to  merry  deeds  and  bold — 
We  mean  to  tell  them  all  to  you. 

September's  warm  and  sunny  days 
Did  see  us  climb  the  long,  long  flight 
To  turn  our  steps  in  learning's  ways 
Which  ever  point  us  toward  the  height. 

October  brought  our  Minstrel  Show, 
With  darkie  songs  and  clever  jokes. 
With  nuts  and  weiners,  you  must  know 
We    entertained    the    other    folks. 

To  war  next  we  turned  our  zeal 

And  bought  a  Naval  poster  rare. 

The  money  went  where  need  was  real — 

It  helped  increase  some  orphan's  fare. 

December  came,  and  Senior  play — 
"Prunella,"  it  was  quaintly  named — 
We  gave  in  such  a  brilliant  way 
That  now  our  class  for  that  is  famed. 

Athletics  too   we   did   quite   well. 
No  one  at  all  could  make  us  stop 
And  though  we  hate  the  fact  to  tell, 
At  last  we  stood  right  at  the  top. 
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Now  just  this  spring  in  Woodland  Hall, 

Through  "Hotel  Ely's"  open  door, 

A  cordial  welcome  met  us  all 

At  splendid  Senior  spreads  galore. 

Then  after  much  debate  and  thought, 
And  time  for  making  up  our  mind, 
Unique  class  rings  at  last  we  bought. 
No  other  class  e're  had  this  kind. 

In  them  the  stones  are  clearest  green, 
On  top  the  annivers'ry  seal. 
No  matter  what  rings  you  have  seen, 
You'll  find  none  prettier,  we  feel. 

Just  now  the  pageant  is  the  thing 

Of  which  we  all  both  think  and  speak, 

And  so,  in  chapel,  we  must  sing 

At  least  three  pageant  hymns  a  week. 

Our  costumes  we  must  make,  and  bows ; 
We  practice  parts  from  dawn  till  late, 
And  our  own  part,  as  each  one  knows, 
Is  in  Geneva's  Statue  great. 

With  all  this  work  that  we  must  do 
We've  not  forgotten  our  A.  B. 
And  so  we  toil  and  labor  too, 
That  we  may  get  our  prized  degree. 

Now  that  we're  leaving  college  days, 
Now  that  these  things  will  soon  be  past, 
May  we  be  true  in  all  our  ways 
To  those  fair  hopes  we  see  at  last. 

— E.  M.  B.,  '20. 
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SENIOR  SCANDAL 

Margaret  Imogene  Armstrong 

Imogene  has  decided  to  teach  school  "for  the  love  of  John 
Henry."    This  fact  in  her  history  has  never  been  brought  to 
light  before  but  it's  always  the  unexpected  that  happens. 
Julia  Virginia  Aspinwall 

Julia's  aid  will  be  indispensible  to  her  adopted  orphans. 
Dancing  attendance  appeals  to  her  as  an  honorable  means  of 
education,  but  it  hasn't  been  done  yet. 
Eleanor  Marshall  Bardsley 

Eleanor  shows  her  confidence  in  her  friends'  ability  to 
understand,  by  her  repeated  use  of  "You  know."    At  present 
she  has  so  little  time  at  home  that  she  has  decided  to  be  a 
chambermaid  when  she  finishes  her  college  course. 
Winifred  Black 

Winifred  expects  to  mould  public  opinion  by  beginning 
with  the  rising  generation.     If  that  doesn't  offer  sufficient  op- 
portunities, she  leaves  her  career  to  our  imagination. 
Catherine  Bell  Caughey 

Kitty   claims   her   interest   in   social   service   lies   in   the 
world  of  girls,  but  we  don't  think  its  girls  exclusively.     Ask 
her  what  branch  of  mathematics  she  likes  best ! 
Willard  Crane 

Just  because  Bill  is  interested  in  Germany,  don't  think 
her  State  of  mind  altogether  pro-German.  "Don't  ever  do 
that !"  Since  the  death  of  Agnes  she  has  decided  to  forsake 
her  promising  career  as  a  card  shark  for  that  of  a  school 
teacher. 

Rita  Agnes  Criste 

If  Rita's  tongue  trips  along  as  gracefully  as  her  feet,  her 
pupils  should  be  able  to  speak  French  fluently.     Why  does 
she  prefer  solo  dancing  to  dancing  with  a  partner? 
Elizabeth  Belle  Davidson 

By  assiduously  attending  all  the  latest  plays,  Betty  is 
laying  a  foundation  for  a  career  as  a  social  worker.  "Souu 
bird"  suggested  that  was  the  best  way  to  do  it ! 
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Edna  M.  Faddis 

Cards — postal  and  otherwise — are  Fad's  chief  interest  in 
life.    We  aren't  allowed  to  tell  you  her  pet  expression,  but  it 
begins  and  ends  with  the  same  letter,  and  he  must  resemble 
Conway  Tearle. 
Elizabeth  Windber  Fleming 

Bets  was  "so  flabergasted"  at  the  silence  in  the  dormi- 
tory after  the  installation  of  the  honor  system  that  she  was 
encouraged  to  teach  school.     Her  experiences  this  year  have 
prepared  her  for  anything. 
Gladys  Margaret  Fournier 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  living,  Prue  has  great  expecta- 
tions of  getting  along  on  twenty-five  cents.     Her  remarks  are 
usually  as  much  in  order  as  her  room,  but  to  our  mind  "Oh 
Pete"  does  not  express  her  thoughts. 
Clara  Williams  Graham 

"Let's  see"  if  practice  with  test  tubes  makes  Bill  a  more 
efficient  bottle  washer.     How  can  a  girl's  heart  be  in  her  col- 
lege course  when  her  head  is  in  a  cook-book? 
Margaret  Chalfant  Hare 

If  Peg's  eloquence  won't  convert  the  men,  she  can  play 
her  cards  differently  and  turn  missionary.     In  case  of  neces- 
sity, she  can  resort  to  force  at  the  psychological  moment. 
Mary  Elsie  Herron 

Elsie  is  more  used  to  receiving  than  giving  confidences. 
That's  why  we  don't  believe  her  when  she  says  she's  going  to 
"live  with  Papa." 
Helen  Gertrude  Horix 

Anything  that's  fun  will  help  Helen  when  she  goes  out 
in  the  world  to  make  her  fortune.     Holding  the  right  cards 
may  win  her  way  to  success,  and  she'll  like  it  if  she  can  take 
some  friends  with  her. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Jamison 

Do  Betty's  social  aspirations  lean  toward  society  or  set- 
tlements? New  York  as  a  goal  is  sufficiently  large  to  permit 
her  to  display  her  talents  in  both  lines. 
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Katharine  Russell  McFarland 

"Now,  do  you  think"  chocolate  bars  make  Kitty's  mando- 
lin sound  sweeter?  We've  desided  that  she  exhibits  art  even 
in  her  conversation  and  her  clever  remarks  are  only  apparent- 
ly guileless. 

Margaret  Catherine  Moore 

If  Margaret  weren't  so  obliging  she  wouldn't  inquire  what 
people  want.  She  has  a  tendency  toward  teaching  school, 
but  being  suggestible,  she  may  be  persuaded  to  follow  a  dif- 
ferent career. 

Elinor  Newell 

"Without  a  doubt,"  if  Elinor's  social  work  cannot  fit  the 
world  for  the  waifs,  her  training  will  help  her  fit  the  waifs  for 
the  world.  But  do  you  know  if  her  chief  interest  lies  in  Y.  W. 
or  Y.   M.? 

Ethel  Lois  Perry 

We  hope  Ethel  won't  fall  down  in  her  attempt  to  paddle 
her  own  canoe.  With  dancing  and  French  "and  one  thing 
and  another,"  she  ought  to  have  a  pleasant  trip. 

Elizabeth  Hewitt  Shipley 

It  used  to  be  when  anyone  spoke  to  Betty  of  washing 
dishes  she'd  respond,  'Mali  soul,  I  think  that's  feeble,"  but 
now  she  talks  of  keeping  open  house  for  the  Seniors. 

Mary  Luella  Stevenson 

Mary  Lou  made  such  a  success  of  all  her  activities  at  W. 
N.  H.  S.  that  she  decided  to  repeat  them  in  college.  Having 
edited  the  Year  Book  and  "Sorosis,"  she  added  a  French  god- 
son to  her  responsibilities.  We  wonder  which  arouses  her 
desire  to  "manage  some  one's  business,"  and  which  inspires 
her  pet  expression,  "I  could  just  swear!" 

Eleanor  Downs  Trimble 

"By  George,"  but  touring  a  la  Ford  does  give  Trim 
many  advantages !  We  are  sure  that  it  will  make  her  a  rat- 
tling good  secretary  and  increase  her  speed. 
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Virginia  Elizabeth  Wilcox 

If  Virginia  can't  dance  into  a  man's  heart,  she'll  pave 
the  way  with  pot-pies.  If  she  doesn't  think  "its  fun"  being 
a  secretary,  she  may  turn  her  career  into  that  of  a  treasurer. 

Gladys  Margaret  Wilson 

"'Girls,  do  you  really  think  it's  all  right"  for  Glad  to  be 
a  beautiful  settlement  worker?  It's  a  choice  between  that  or 
being  a  second  Maud  Adams. 

-E.  S.;J.  A. 


(Tune:  "Bubbles.") 

We're  forever  having  troubles — 

Troubles  with  those  chapel  chairs. 

You  dare  not  move, 

Sit   as   though   you're   glued, 

Or  folks  will  think  you're  very  rude. 

They're  forever  squeaking, 

We've  tried  every  chair. 

We're  forever  having  troubles — 

Troubles  with  those  chapel  chairs. 

—I.  A..  '20. 


(Tune:  "There  is  a  Happy   Land.") 
There  is  a  busy  class 
Not  far  away, 

Who've  traveled  many  a  mile 
To  get  their  B.  A. 
Oh  how  those  girls  have  worked, 
Always  rose  when  the  first  bird  chirped, 
Went   to   bed   while   the   last   star   lurked, 
To  get  their  B.  A. 

—I.  A.,  '20. 
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DORMITORY  DITTIES 
AGNES 

She  dwelt  among  Bill's  dresser  things 
Beside  the  comb  and  brush, 

A  maid  whose  hair  was  raven  rings, 
Whose  cheek  a  crimson  flush. 

She  stood  quite  still  and  few  did  know 

When  Agnes  lost  her  feet. 
'Twas  all  Bill's  fault  for  grabbing  so 

A  maid  as  frail  and  sweet. 

Her  understanding  giving  way 

'Twas  best  that  she  depart 
To  realms  above  where   none  they  say, 

Do  ever  come  apart. 

— G.  F..  '20. 


THE  SENIOR  TABLE 


The  Senior  Table !  Gee,  it's  great ! 
'Cause  there  you  find  the  most  sedate. 
Ten  girls  who  no  more  manners  lack, 
Than  oysters  do  a  boneless  back. 

In  table  etiquette  they  are 
The  most  reliable  by  far. 
And  if  a  thing  you'd  like  to  know 
Just  ask  one  of  the  list  below. 

There's  Bets,  she  holds  the  judgment  seat, 
The  head,  I  mean,  she  serves  the  meat. 
And  on  her  right  sits  Miss  Bill  Crane 
A  recent  death  caused  her  much  pain. 

And  next  comes  Glad,  the  wide  awake, 
Her  dancing  will  her  fame  soon  make. 
Beside  her  sits  Miss  Imogene, 
Of  songs,  she  wrote  a  score,  I  ween. 
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Miss  Stevenson  is  next  in  line 
She's  ne'er  on  time  to  even  dine. 
And  at  her  side  is  Elinor 
Who  often  does  the.  coffee  pour. 

The  next  girl's  name  I  hate  to  state 
Three  times  or  more  they  fill  her  plate. 
The  next  chair  holds  a  dark-eyed  lass, 
It's  Elsie  who  does  naught  but  pass. 

Miss  Hesselgesser  next  doth  come 
They  say  with  Charles  she  goeth  some. 
And  now  for  Edna,  last  not  least 
She  much  prefers  a  salad  feast. 

This  ends  my  song,  I  hope  I've  not 
Said  anything  I  hadn't  ought. 
And  if  I  have,  pray  do  not  mind, 
For  rhyming  words  are  hard  to  find. 

— G.  F.,  '20. 


IT   MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN   WORSE 


'Twas  the  day  before  Sunday  a  few  weeks  ago, 

When  in  all  Woodland  Hall  no  hot  water  did  flow. 

"Alon  Dieu !"  cried  the  misses  in  accents  quite  bold, 

As  their  fingers  they  dipped  in  a  liquid  ice-cold. 

Now  just  picture  yourself  in  a  similar  plight, 

No  hot  water  at  all  on  a  Saturday  night! 

And  this  state  of  affairs  lasted  several   days 

So  the  girls  heated  water  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

But  the  time  passes  quickly  and  Tuesday  morn  brought 

An  abundance  of  water,  so  lovely  and  hot. 

We  have  heard  that  experience  teaches  us  best 

And  the  lesson  we  learned  from  this  terrible  test 

Is  that  water,  when  cold,  is  a  good  thing,  by  gosh, 

To  be  used  if  you're  thirsty,  but  never  to  wash. 

— G.  R,  '20. 
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NEWS 


HOUSE  NEWS 

Ella  Martin  has  been  elected  House  President  of  Wood- 
land Hall  for  next  year  and  Carolyn  Titzell  for  Berry  Hall. 

The  Woodland  Hall  spring  dance  at  which  the  Seniors 
and  their  friends  were  guests  was-  held  May  28  in  Woodland 
Hall. 

On  May  15th,  the  girls  of  Berry  Hall  entertained  at  a 
dinner  dance.  The  auditorium  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
spring  flowers.  There  was  dancing  from  5:30  to  10:30.  At 
6:30  dinner  was  served  in  the  dining-room  of  Berry  Hall.  The 
chaperones  were  Miss  Root,  Miss  Brownlee  and  Miss  Marks. 
Music  was  furnished  by  Maggio's  orchestra. 

(Happy  May-day  to  you, 
Happy  May-day  to  you, 
Happy  May-day  dear  Seniors, 
Happy  May-day  to  you." 

At  the  early  hour  of  dawn  on  May  1st,  the  house  seniors 
were  awakened  from  their  deep  and  peaceful  slumbers  by  the 
above  song,  sung  by  the  house  Freshmen.  Coming  out  from 
under  the  spell  of  the  music,  the  Seniors  hastened  to  their 
doors  in  order  to  welcome  the  happy  serenaders.  Such  a 
pleasant  surprise  awaited  them  for  on  each  girl's  door,  was 
hanging  a  gorgeous  basket  full  of  beautiful  flowers.  That  day 
each  Senior  girl's  room  looked  like  a  spot  in  Flower  Land. 


On  May  13,  Miss  Willard  Crane  gave  her  commence- 
ment piano  recital.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Frances  Lud- 
wick,   contralto   soloist. 

*   May  20  was  the  date  of  the  Commencement  Concert. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Miss  Bell  Wilson  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  for  next  year. 

Mary  McLaughlin  has  been  elected  as  annual  member  of 
the  association. 

Miss  Root,  'Miss  Ely,  Miss  Winters,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
cabinet  for  1919-20,  the  newly  elected  cabinet  for  1920-21,  and 
the  Eaglesmere  girls  were  guests  at  a  dinner  party  in  Wood- 
land Hall,  Monday  evening,  May  10. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  P.  C.  W.  entertained  the  girls  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Margaret  Morrison  and  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  at  an  informal  tea  in  Woodland  Hall,  Friday, 
May  7. 


STUDENT   GOVERNMENT 


Miss  Wilma  Davis  has  been  elected  president  for  next 
year.  The  installation  of  officers  took  place  Tuesday,  May  18. 
This  was  also  "Moving  up  day,"  when  the  Juniors  "moved  up" 
into  the  Senior  seats. 

Class  elections  have  taken  place  and  the  following  girls 
have  been  elected  as  presidents  of  their  classes : 

Margaret  Wills  Senior 

Sara  Miller  _ - - Junior 

Virginia  Stevenson  _ Sophomore 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  May  8,  the  girls  of  the  Sopho- 
more classes  of  all  the  high  schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
were  entertained  at  the  college.  The  girls  wTere  taken  over  the 
college  grounds  and  through  the  buildings,  after  which  tea 
was  served  in  the  drawing  rooms  in  Berry  Hall. 


Friday  evening,  May  14th,  the  Sophomores  entertained 
their  sister-class  at  a  dinner  party  given  in  the  Hospitality 
House  on  Fifth  Avenue.  A  "take-off"  of  the  Senior  Class 
play  "Prunella"  was  cleverly  carried  out.  The  evening  was 
enjoyably  spent  in  the  singing  of  class  songs,  and  several 
members  of  the  company  responded  to  toasts. 
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April  24  the  Cercle  Francais  entertained  the  Pittsburgh 
Alliance  Francaise  at  the  college.  A  very  large  crowd  at- 
tended. The  program  consisted  of  a  group  of  French  plays 
given  by  the  French  department  and  several  musical  num- 
bers by  the  Misses  Florence  and  Lois  Farr.  At  the  tea  which 
followed,  Mrs.  Acheson  and  Mrs.  Kuhns  poured. 


A  new  club  ruling  has  been  passed  by  the  student  body. 
It  is  that  no  girl  shall  belong  to  more  than  two  clubs,  glee  and 
mandolin  clubs  excluded. 


The  Omega  has  added  to  its  membership  the  following 
girls :  Wilma  Davis,  Sarah  Greves,  Ella  Wilson  and  Helen 
Allison.  The  last  meeting  of  the  club  for  the  year  was  held 
Wednesday  afternoon,  April  21st.  An  interesting  talk  was 
given  by  Miss  Bebee.  Book  reviews  of  much  interest  were 
given  by  Betty  Shipley,  Betty  Sprowls,  and  Miriam  Crouse. 
A  short  business  meeting  ensued,  at  which  time  Betty  Sprowls 
was  elected  president  of  the  club  for  next  year.  Lunch  was 
served  by  the  four  new  members  of  the  club. 


Monday,  May  31,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Acheson  entertained  at 
tea  for  the  graduating"  class. 


The  Seniors  were  the  guests  of  Miss  Ely  and  Dean  Root 
at  dinner  in  Woodland  Hall,  May  29. 


Friday  afternoon,  May  14,  the  Seniors  gave  a  surprise 
party  in  Woodland  Hall.  The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
shower  for  the  Misses  Shipley  and  Graham,  and  the  honor 
guests  were  the  recipients  of  beautiful  framed  prints  of  the 
Rose  Window  of  Rheims. 


Wednesday,  May  19,  was  observed  as  poster-day.  The 
city  and  surrounding  territory  were  divided  into  districts  and 
the  student  body  distributed  the  posters  which  were  part  of 
the  publicity  campaign  for  the  pageant. 
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PHI  PI  OPEN  MEETING 

April  twenty-eight  marked  the  date  on  which  Julia  Aur- 
unculaia  took  the  veil  from  Manlius  Torquatus.  The  blushing 
bride  was  portrayed  by  Miss  Margaret  Biles,  and  her  lover 
and  husband  by  Miss  Frances  Frederick.  The  parents  of  the 
happy  pair  were  all  that  could  be  desired  with  Miss  Marcella 
Collier  as  the  mother  of  the  bride  and  Miss  Margaret  Gilfil- 
lan  as  her  "tutor,"  and  Miss  Helen  Gross  and  Miss  Mary 
Byrd  Russell  as  the  parents  of  the  groom.  The  prologue  to 
each  scene  was  delivered  in  a  thoroughly  "Romanesque"  man- 
ner by  Miss  Mabel  Shaffer,  and  the  part  of  the  priest  as  taken 
by  Miss  Mary  Stevenson  was  full  of  manly  dignity.  The 
scenes  selected  for  presentation  were  the  "Betrothal,"  the 
"Dressing  of  the  Bride,"  the  "Marriage  Procession"  and  the 
"Reception  into  the  New  Home."  Other  members  of  the 
caste  were  the  Misses  Criste,  Geary,  Murphy,  Ella  Wilson, 
McLaughlin,  Martin,  Greves,  Caekey,  Hamm,  Miller,  Hooff, 
Barker,  Sapper,  Allen,  Lindley,  McRoberts,  Leslie  and  Grib- 
ble.  The  performers  were  also  ably  assisted  by  the  soloist, 
Miss  Frances  Ludwick,  and  a  choir  of  voices,  as  well  as  by 
Miss  Edith  Honsaker  who  transcribed  the  music  of  the  mar- 
riage hymn.  Altogether  our  open  meeting  was  decidedly  a  suc- 
cess, for  which  we  have  to  thank  most  gratefully  Miss  Green 
and  Dean  Root,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf. 


EXCHANGES 


For  the  last  month,  college  papers  have  been  largely  tak- 
en up  with  news  of  spring  events,  club  meetings,  new  organ- 
izations and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  announcements  which  ap- 
peared in  "The  Amherst  Student"  is  that  which  tells  of  the 
organization  of  the  "Republican  Club."  The  purpose  of  this 
club  is  to  get  in  touch  with  Amherst  men  who  are  of  voting 
age,  and  to  educate,  so  to  speak,  along  political  lines.  Al- 
though the  club  is  obviously  of  Republican  denomination  it  is 
to  a  larger  extent  non-partisan — that  is,  men  of  other  parties 
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will  be  welcomed  to  its  assemblies.  The  club  is  planning  for 
informal  addresses  to  be  made  by  prominent  men  concerning 
political  affairs. 

Of  lighter  nature  is  the  announcement  of  an  interclass 
sing.    The  programs  of  each  class  appeared  in  "The  Student." 

Another  movement  of  Amherst  which  is  interesting  at 
this  time  is  the  campaign  made  by  the  Sophomores  against 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Their  plans  are  to  wear  clothes  which 
are  really  old, — in  other  words  the  buying  of  overalls  is  dis- 
couraged. 

"The  Tartan"  tells  us  of  their  big  spring  event,  Campus 
Week.  During  this  week  lown  fetes,  band  concerts,  baseball 
games,  and  many  other  affairs  will  take  place. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  "Radcliffe  News."' 
Of  great  interest  was  the  report  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
election. 

"The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly"  has  arrived,  containing 
at  least  one  very  well  done  article — "Russian  Stuff." 

— M.  B.,  '22. 

STENOGRAPHERS 

WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 

So  great  is  the  immediate  and  constantly  increasing  need  of  Steno- 
graphers in  the  Pittsburgh  and  East  End  Districts,  that  the  combined  pro- 
duction of  the  Business  Schools  and  other  institutions  of  learning  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demand.  Splendid  positions  paying  wonderfully 
attractive    salaries,    go    begging    every    day. 

Young  men  and  young  women  are  urged  to  immediately  enter  RENO 
HALL  and  train  for  service  as  Stenographer.  There  is  no  shorter  road  to 
merited    promotion    and    official   position. 

Summer  School 

RENO  HALL 

HIGHLAND  BLDG., 

"Hiland  5973"  EAST  EN] 
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The  McFarland  Company 

Now  showing  the  best  in 
Ladies'  Findings  of  all  kinds. 

LINENS  VOILES  GINGHAMS 

6015  PENN  AVENUE 


Albert  L.  Hammer 

PENN  AVE.,  EAST  END 
CANDIES        ::        CAKES        ::        ICE  CREAM 

MEALS  SERVED  AT  ALL  HOURS 
BEST  Place  to  eat  when  in  East  Liberty 

MISS  CONLEYS  SCHOOL  of  SHORTHAND 

Highland  Building 

East  End,  Pittsburgh  Finest  Equipped  School 
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ENGLISH    CUSTOM    BOOT 
Tan  and  Black  Low  Heels  Invisible  Eyelets 

STOEBENER'S 

Man    With    Quality    Shoe 

6227  PENN  AVE.  EAST  END  6222  FRANKSTOWN  AVE. 

EQUALITY  in  INSURANCE 
FOR  WOMEN  AND  MEN! 

Insurance,  the  surest  and  safest  method  of  saving  money, 
has  now  an  equal  appeal  to  both  sexes.  Few  companies,  how- 
ever, treat  women  and  men  oh  a  par. 

THE  STANDARD  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
of  AMERICA 

gives  not  only  the  same  rates  to  women  as  to  men  but  also  the 
same  splendid  Disability  Clause.    Ask  for  information. 

Special  Rates  Home  Office  Every  dollar  deposited 

for  ages  16-20  Pittsburgh  is  a  dollar  invested. 


W.  F.  Steinmacher 

Say  It  With  FLOWERS 

KODAKS 
PHOTO 
SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING 

AND 
PRINTING 

129  S.  Highland  Avenue 

Randolph  &  McClements 

FLORAL  EXPERTS 
5936    Penn   Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bell,  Hiland  1287- J 

Near  Highland 
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SERVICE 


GIRLS 


HILAND  590 

When  you  are  in  need  of  anvthing,  such  as 
HOSIERY,  UNDERWEAR,  GLOVES,  or  any 
small  articles  for  sewing,  call  up  and     ■ 
WE  WILL  DELIVER  AT  ONCE 


ANSMANN'   Q 

D  TDWW    nAVTTP.HT     CTHPT7  ■/ 


UP-TOWN  DAYLIGHT   STORE 

5911-19  Penn  Ave.  EAST   LIBERTY 


SorosiS 

SHOES 

More  of  this  popular  shoe 
worn  than  all  other 
Women's  Shoes  Combined 
JENKINS     ARCADE 


SUITS,    COATS,    DRESSES, 
WAISTS  and  SKIRTS 

We    specialize    in    Sample    Gar- 
ments for  small  women  and  misses 
Sizes— 16,    18,    36    and   38. 

PIGOTTS  GARMENT  SHOP 

3rd  Floor        JENKINS  ARCADE 


CITY     MISSION     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
128  Collins  Avenue  -  -  E.    E.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
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EDUCATION  DE  LUXE 

It's  true!     We're  now  in  direful  need 
Of  knowledge  by  the  trucks. 
But   what  youth  wants  at  present, 
Is  education  de  Luxe. 

They  want  knowledge  with  no  night  work, 
And  music  with  each  class. 
And    for   ev'ry   lass,   a   laddie. 
And  for  ev'ry  lad,  a  lass. 

A  dance  instead  of  Chapel, 
A  maid  to  do  their  French, 
And   tales   of   ancient   history, 
Told  them  on  cushioned  bench. 

A  ouija  board,  and  spiritualists, 
To  be  in  Math,  comp'ny, 
So  they  can  take  home  to  their  pa, 
No  worse  a  grade  than  'D'. 

Besides  the  handsome  teacher 
With  a  sentimental   speech, 
They  wish  a  sheepskin  diploma, 
And  a  job  that  is  a  'peach'. 


If  one  e'er  hears  of  such  a  thing, 
'Marconi',  all,  real  quick, 
So  all  may  use  this  lucky  chance 
Before  Heav'n's  gates  do  click. 

Helen  Ryman.  '24. 
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LOOK  UP! 

Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star. 
Doesn't  matter  where  you  are, 
Might  as  well  be  aiming  high. 
Don't  waste  time  and  tears  to  cry 
Over  useless  things — look  up ! 

Looking  down,  your  brain  grows   dizzy, 
And  oh  !  you  could  be  so  busy 
Seeing  things  that  really  count, 
As  the  steps  of  life  you  mount 
One  by  one- — look  up  ! 

Looking  up,  your  brain  grows  clear, 
There's  no  reason  you  should  fear, 
If  the  whole  wide  world  you  rove 
Can't  have  more  than  sky  above  ; 
Use  your  eyes — look  up ! 

Looking  up,  your  heart  grows  calm, 
Even  though  your  strength  is  gone. 
Why,  you'll  find,  when  it  comes  back 
You  can  shoulder  heavier  packs 
Than  e'er  before — look  up  ! 

Looking  up,  you'll  find  you  see 
Priceless  things  for  you  and  me, 
So  no  matter  where  you  are. 
Hitch   your  wagon   to   a   star 
And  just  look  up! 

Florence   E.   Solomon,   '22. 
Phychology ! 
Hats  off  to  you, 
Before  I  met  you  I  could  row 
The  grass  was  green — I'm  not  sure  now. 
To  me  the  sun  was  yellow, 
You  say  that  it  is  blue. 
Psychology,  you  may  be  right, 
And  if  so,  here's  to  you ! 

I    always   walked   upon   the   earth, 
But,   since  things  are  upside  down, 
Perhaps   I   walk  on  building   tops, — 
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A  wonderful  thing — in  town. 
1   shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
To  wake  up  in  a  trance, 
And  find  myself  among  the  stars, 
Engaged  in  fairy  dance. 

You    say    a    person's    hearing 
Will  keep  him  on  his  feet, 
So  if  he's  deaf,  he  wabbles, 
As  he  walks  along  the  street; 
That  six  men  in  the  world 
Know   how  to  control   their   hearts, 
While  we,  poor  ignorant  mortals, 
Thought  it  a  mastered  art. 

Psychology, 

One  thing   I   pray, 

They  say  when  blood  is  90 

That   one's  mark   should  be  A. 

O  wise  one,  tell  me  true, 

What  can  the  trouble  be 

When  one's  blood  test  is  90 

And  one's  best  mark  is  D? 

'22. 

A  FRESHMAN  TRIBUTE 

O  Pennsylvania !     But  short  weeks  past 
We  first  within  thy  arms  were  cast ; 
Yet  we  have  found  thy  love  so  strong 
That  its  full  tide  bears  us  along 
To  join  thy  graduates  at  last. 

A   few  brief  weeks  have  bound  us   fast ; 
We  nail  thy  colors  to  the  mast, 
And   raise   our   voices   in   thy   song, 
O  Pennsylvania ! 

May  we  thy  children  e'er  be  classed ; 
And  ever   'neath   thy   colors   massed. 
May  we  to  thee   alone  belong, 
And  joy   to   join   the   happy   throng 
That  hails  thee  Mother  Unsurpassed, 
O  Pennsylvania ! 

Marion   I.   Griggs,   '24. 
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THE    GIFT 

Undoubtedly  Adrian  Durange  ap- 
preciated the  musical  ability  of  my 
niece.  He  had  not  applauded  once 
during  the  evening.  According  to  my 
theory  of  appreciation,  he  was  pay- 
ing her  the  highest  tribute  by  his  ab- 
sorbed silence.  But  I  was  not  certain 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  habit  of  my 
friend  to  display  his  apprecation  by 
silence.  I  intended  to  make  certain  my 
conjectures  by  calling  him  into  my 
den    before    retiring    for   a    little    chat. 

Durange  was  an  artist  by  profession, 
an  humanitarian  by  selection,  with  an 
ever  growing  weakness  for  the  beauti- 
ful. It  was  the  commonalitv  of  the 
last  that  drew  us  together,  but  were 
not  close  friends.  We  generally  met 
on  an  impersonal  basis  and  parted 
without  the  luxury  of  regret.  Being 
more  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
with  its  old  and  glorious  paths  of 
beauty,  I  valued  his  opinions  greatly. 

Seeing  him  comfortably  settled  in 
my  favorite  arm  chair,  a  cirgarette  set 
languidly  between  his  lips,  I  opened 
the  subject.  "Just  what  do  you  think 
of  my  niece  as  a  rising  musician, 
Durange?" 

I  thought  he  started  a  little  as  if  he 
had  been  asking  himself  the  identical 
question,  and  thought  I  had  read  his 
mind. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  began  slowly. 
"If  I  were  the  public-in-general  and 
the  critics,  I'd  say  she  will  be  our  next 
candidate  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  As 
I  am  not  the  public-in-geheral  nor  the 
critics,  I  say  keep  her  within  your  own 
circle  of  friends." 


I  Avas  profoundly  puzzled.  "But 
why?  You  know  she  plays  divinely. 
She  has  personality,  and  a  most  in- 
dividual way  of  interpreting.  She'd 
have  the  world  at  her  feet  in  a  year." 

"Yes,  and  she  would  last  just  about 
a  year.  She  would  make  the  critics 
see  red  for  awhile,  but  in  the  end — 
why  it  would  kill  her.  Play  divinely  ! 
I've  been  watching  her  this  evening, 
and  I  tell  you  candidly,  she  plays  like 
a  little  demon.  She  wrings  the  very 
life  blood  out  of  the  music.  She  grips 
the  keys  as  if  they  were  things  alive. 
She  has  no  poise,  she  lets  her  music 
dominate  her,  and  I  tell  you,  with  her 
temperament,  a  year  before  the  public 
will  kill  her." 

So  that  was  it !  I  saw  it  all  now. 
Strange,  I  didn't  see  it  myself.  She 
played  like  a  little  demon.  Yes,  as  if 
she  were  making-  up  for  lost  time. 
That  was  it,  making  up  for  lost  time; 
years  and  years  of  lost  time,  piteously 
lost  by  someone  else. 

"And  I'll  have  to  admit,"  I  heard 
the  artist  continue,  "I  don't  understand 
why  she  should  desire  to  play  Chopin's 
Funeral  March  at  her  own  birthday 
dinner  party,  to  a  group  of  fastidious 
young  people  all  under  twenty-five 
with  the  exception  of  you  and  me.  If 
she  played  it  out  of  courtesy  for  my 
old  age,  I  assure  you  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  honor.  I  feel  far  from 
the  grave.  And  then  her  strange  man- 
ner of  playing  it !  Under  whom  did 
she  study  anyway?  I've  heard  all  the 
infant  prodigies  of  every  master,  I  be- 
lieve, but  I've  never  heard  one  play 
like  her." 

T    could   not    help   but    smile.      "She 
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studied  under  a  very  great  artist  a 
little  lady  whom  she  called,  'Mother'." 
My  friend  sat  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  eyes  betraying  his  growing  inter- 
est. 

"She  chose  Chopin's  Funeral  March 
to  play  on  her  birthday  because  it 
happened  to  be  her  mother's  favorite. 
Simple  enough  now  isn't  it?'' 

I  was  astonished  at  myself  for  go- 
ing on  with  the  subject.  I  had  meant 
to  ask  only  his  opinion.  He  had  giv- 
en me  that  and  more.  He  had  opened 
my  eyes  to  something  I  should  have 
been  looking  for  myself.  I  had  a 
strong  desire  to  tell  him  everything  I 
knew  concerning  my  niece,  as  if  my 
telling  him  would  serve  as  a  payment 
for  what  he   had   disclosed   to  me. 

"But  who  is  her  mother?  Where  is 
she?  Have  I  ever  heard  her  play?" 
My  friend's  voice  shook  with  his  rising 
interest. 

"No",  I  replied.  "You  have  never 
heard  her  play.  She  is  dead  now." 
The  memory  of  it  brought  out  in  relief 
the  expression  on  the  face  of  a  man 
looking  down  on  a  quiet  body,  brought 
out  the  chilled  piyt  in  my  own  heart  as 
I  too  looked  down  on  the  silent  face. 
"I  wrote  a  little  sketch  of  her  death 
based  on  what  I  saw  and  experienced 
while  living  with  my  brother  and  his 
wife,  and  on  what  my  niece  has  told 
me  since  she  has  been  living  here  with 
me.  The  old  grand  piano  with  its  old 
ivory  keys  that  she  played  on  tonight, 
belonged  to  her  mother.  Should  you 
like  to  read  my  little  sketch?  It  will 
give  you  a  better  understanding  of  my 
niece's    playing    like    a    little    demon." 

I   turned   the  key   in   the   little  jade 


casket  on  my  writing  table,  and 
brought  out  the  manuscript.  It  was 
sealed.  I  had  intended  never  to  show 
it  to  anyone ;  but  to  my  friend  I  felt 
I  owed  an  explanation  since  I  had 
carried  the  subject  of  my  niece's  pe- 
culiar genius  so  far.  I  opened  the 
papers  and  placed  them  in  his  hands. 
He  looked  up  at  me  before  beginning 
to  read.  "You  won't  regret  this?" 
he   murmured. 

"I  owe  it  to  you,"  I  answered,  think- 
ing how  strange  it  was  that  I,  who 
knew  so  intimately  my  niece's  child- 
hood, should  not  be  able  to  deduce 
for  myself  the  fact  that  too  much 
music  developing  into  a  dynamic  pas- 
sion would  cause  her  death. 

"One  day  a  silver  string  of  Life 
broke,  and  lay  forever  silent.  The 
master's  hand  had  been  harsh  and 
crude,  because  he  did  not  understand 
the  pale  melodies  the  string  sang.  And 
for  two  days  he  sat  at  the  window  in 
the  long  room,  and  watched  the  still 
pale  face  of  the  broken  melody,  his 
wife,  lying  there  in  the  shadows.  He 
sat  there,  his  hands  coldly  clutching 
the  arms  of  the  chair,  his  lips  pressed 
into  a  thin  line,  as  if  withholding  a 
judgment.  There  were  no  tears  in  his 
eyes,  only  a  cold  satisfaction.  'Tears 
are  for  fools  who  play  with  passions', 
he  had  told  her  one  day  in  the  garden 
when  she  had  found  a  butterfly  lying 
dead  in  the  path  at  her  feet,  and  tears 
had  stained  her  pale  cheeks.  No, 
there  were  no  tears  in  his  eyes ;  the 
love  in  his  heart  was  parched  and 
withered,  and  the  blossom  died  a  bud. 

How  ridiculously  childish  she  look- 
ed lving  there,  her  smooth  black  hair 
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following  the  curve  of  her  pale  cheek, 
the  cold  white  filmy  lids  covering  the 
dark  sad  eyes.  In  her  little  slender 
hands  she  held  a  crimson  hollyhock. 

'Strange  thing,  those  hands',  he 
muttered,  'the  color  of  old  ivory.'  He 
frowned  and  walked  over  to  the  old 
grand  piano  in  the  center  of  the  long 
room,  and  opened  it.  He  looked  at  the 
keys,  then  at  the  little  slender  hands, 
both  old  ivory  and  silent  things. 

'Damn  things !'  he  cried,  and  struck 
the  keys  with  his  heavy  hand.  The 
notes  shrieked  and  moaned,  then  died 
away  in  the  shadows,  bruised  and  hurt. 
'They  killed  you,'  he  muttered  to  the 
little  broken  string.  'They  made  you 
love  the  music  more  than  you  loved 
me.  I  forbade  your  touching  them 
again,  those  keys,  and  then  you  ceased 
to  smile,  and  slipped  away  from  me 
forever.  You  thought  you  were  hurt- 
ing me.  I  was  satisfied,  content.  Your 
love  belonged  to  me.  Fourteen  years 
ago  you  gave  it  to  me.  Then  music 
came  singing  and  weeping  at  your 
window,  and  stole  your  love  awray. 
They  killed  you,  those  smirking  ivory 
keys !  Killed  you  and  lost  your  love 
too,  even  as  I  did.  Music  is  not  so 
strong  as  death !  Love  is  not  so  strong 
as  death  !' 

His  eyes  rested  on  the  crimson  holly- 
hock lying  in  her  hands.  He  took  it 
away  and  crushed  it  with  his  strong 
fingers,  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet.  But  the  color  was  still 
there.  Mooneen  had  knocked  timidly 
at  the  door  the  first  morning  she  lay 
there  in  the  shadows,  and  asked  if  she 
might  lay  the  flower  in  her  mother's 
hands.       'It  is  crimson,  and   so  warm 


a  color,  father.  It  will  warm  her  little 
hands.'  Although  Mooneen  was 
twelve,  she  did  not  cry  when  she 
placed  the  flower  in  the  little  slender 
hands.  She  was  too  old  for  tears,  her 
father  told  her  so.  She  had  tiptoed 
across  the  room  to  her  father,  lifting 
her  dry  eyes  like  two  parched  stars 
to  his.  'Father!'  His  lips  remained 
in  a  firm  line.  'Please,  father!'  Then 
she  had  run  from  the  room  and  its 
silentness,  afraid,  frantic,  a  great  fear 
growing  in  her  heart. 

'Remember',  he  continued,  'remem- 
ber when  you  told  me  there  was  music 
in  the  flowers?  See,  there  is  the  flow- 
er with  its  music  crushed,  lying  there 
at  my  feet. 

Mooneen  shall  never  know  music.  It 
shall  not  kill  her !  And  how  I  loved 
you,  you  silent  one,  and  he  stooped 
over  and  kissed  her  cold  lips.  He 
opened  the  door  and  went  out.  From 
the  garden,  Mooneen  saw  him  walking 
down  the  road  towards  the  town.  He 
was   going   to   get   his   evening   paper. 

Mooneen  sighed,  and  blew  a  defiant 
shrill  whistle  on  a  grass  blade,  as  her 
father  turned  the  curve  in  the  road. 
Unconsciously,  her  mind  began  to  rea- 
son. He  was  going  to  town — men — and 
talking.  Yes,  he  would  be  gone  until 
dark  and  perhaps  until  after  dark, 
and  there  would  be  a  moon.  All  this 
she  reasoned  as  she  walked  quickly 
along  the  red  tiled  path  to  the  front 
door,  and  entered  the  dim,  misty  hall. 
All  its  doors  and  windows  were  closed ; 
there  had  been  no  gay  talk,  no  sobbing 
music,  no  silver  laughter  in  the  hall 
for  many  months.  Even  the  walls 
seemed  grey  and  pallid.     She  caught  a 
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glimpse  of  herself  in  the  long  ebony 
framed  mirror,  and  stepped  away, 
frightened.  She  had  not  anticipated 
two  people  being  in  so  silent  a  place. 
A  faint  smile  played  on  her  lips  as  she 
moved  towards  the  heavy  door  with 
the  little  silver  knocker.  It  was  the 
door  to  the  music  room,  her  mother's 
room  where  she  used  to  play,  "prac- 
ticing" she  called  it.  No  one  might 
enter  here  without  permission  from 
the  little  mother,  and  it  was  only  by 
using  the  little  silver  knocker  that  one 
might  gain  this  permission.  It  was  a 
little  silver  lady  who  stamped  her  foot 
on  the  heavy  door  when  one  knocked. 
The  little  mother  had  ordered  it  plac- 
ed there  on  her  door,  knowing  the  im- 
patient little  lady  expressed  perfectly 
the  state  of  all  those  who  wished  ad- 
mittance. And  the  harder  the  little 
lady  stamped,  the  more  impatient  she 
knew  was  the  trespasser. 

Mooneen  lifted  the  knocker  now, 
half  expecting  the  little  mother  would 
answer  her  three  timid  knocks  with 
the  accustomed  gay  "Come  in,  dear." 
And  she  would  open  the  door  and  look 
into  the  eyes  of  that  mother  who  loved 
too  well  to  play.  Always  the  same, 
ivory,  old  ivory  and  polished  ebony. 
The  ivory  keys  encased  in  polished 
ebony,  and  before  them  the  ivory  face, 
body,  and  hands,  exquisite  hands  with 
lithe  singing  fingers,  and  the  smooth 
ebony  hair  encasing  the  ivory  face. 
The  shimmering  softness  of  the  gown, 
also  old  ivory,  slipped  over  the  edge 
of  the  polished  bench  and  hid  the 
ivory  satin  of  her  slippered  foot,  rest- 
ing on  the  pedal.  Always  she  would 
smile   at   Mooneen   and   ask,   "Is   your 


father  at  home?"  And  Mooneen, 
knowing  there  would  be  some  pleasant- 
ness approaching  after  such  a  ques- 
tion, would  laugh  and  say,  'No.' 

'Then  you  must  play  for  me,'  she 
would  cry,  and  while  turning  the  pages 
of  the  book  she  would  laugh  gayly, 
brokenly,  as  a  little  child  daring  the 
forbidden,  glad  of  her  bitter  triumph 
over  the  one  who  thought  himself 
stronger  than  she.  Five  years  of  con- 
stant study  under  the  direction  of  the 
little  mother,  and  Mooneen  could  play 
wonderfully  well,  could  not  only  play 
technically  correct,  but  could  interpret, 
if  not  always  the  composers  indi- 
viduality, at  least  her  own.  'Play 
Chopin  for  me.  Ah  yes  !  His  Funeral 
March.  Fancy  hearing  Chopin  play  it 
himself.  I  feel  so  sorry.  You  and  I 
are  living  in  the  wrong  age,  Mooneen. 
We  should  have  lived  happily,  and 
died  happily  years  ago,  when  Chopin 
lived  and  died.  Now  play  it,  dear. 
Tomorrow  I  must  teach  you  Beet- 
hoven's Farewell  to  the  Piano.  You 
must  love  that.  It  is  very  simple, 
pathetically  simple.  Only  those  who 
know  disappointment  and  tears  can 
play  it,  dear.  I  play  it  wonderfully 
well.  When  your  first  disappointment 
and  sadness  comes,  you  must  play  it, 
must  play  it  understandingly.  You 
will  play  it  some  day,  perhaps  as  my 
farewell  to  this  piano'.  She  ran  her 
fingers  over  the  keys  lovingly.  'You 
will  love  them  always,  Mooneen,  all 
these  beautiful  white  songs?'  and  she 
bent  her  head  and  kissed  the  cool  quiet 
keys.  T  am  so  sorry  your  father  does 
not  love  them  too.'  She  spoke  as  if 
the  father  of  her  child  were  a  stranger, 
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someone  she  had  never  met,  but  just 
heard   talked    of. 

But  there  was  no  answer  to  Moo- 
neen's  knocking  this  time.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment  before  opening  the 
door  as  if  waiting  for  the  ending  of  a 
song,  then  entered  the  long  shadowy 
room.  The  shadows  had  become  more 
gray,  and  had  folded  themselves  thick- 
ly round  the  pale  face  lying  there  in 
the  corner.  She  walked  to  the  end 
of  the  room,  and  threw  back  the  heavy 
hangings  of  the  long  west  window.  A 
shaft  of  purple  light  slipped  through 
the  window  and  broke  in  a  ripple  on 
the  ivory  keys  of  the  open  piano. 
Mooneen  slipped  into  the  heavy  chair 
in  which  her  father  had  been  sitting 
with  clenched  hands  and  hard  silent 
lips. 

The  silence  of  the  room  became 
strangely  beautiful.  The  child's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  open  piano,  and  the 
empty  bench.  Her  lips  smiled  as  if 
once  more  she  were  hearing  forbidden 
melodies.  The  eighth  hour  and  the 
ninth  hour  passed.  So  still  was  the 
child  sitting  in  the  chair  that  she 
seemed  to  be  sleeping.  Suddenly  she 
pushed  forward  her  head,  her  eyes 
still  fixed  on  the  keys,  as  if  startled  by 
the  darkness  about  her,  except  for  a 
pale  stream  of  light  that  had  replaced 
the  purple  glow  on  the  ivory  keys  of 
the  piano.  She  turned  her  face  to- 
wards the  window  and  saw  there  was  a 
full  moon,  like  frozen  silver  hanging 
low  in  the  heavens.  Her  eyes  follow- 
ed its  sword-like  gleam  through  the 
window,  directly  across  the  keys,  and 
stretching  beyond  across  the  floor  like 
a  silver  ribband  to  where  the  crushed 


flower  lay.  She  clenched  her  hands  at 
the  sight  of  the  flower,  a  look  of  almost 
hatred  coming  into  her  eyes,  hatred 
for  the  hand  that  crushed  it.  De- 
fiantly, she  sprang  across  the  room  and 
picked  it  up,  smoothing  out  the  bruised 
circular  petal,  and  placed  it  in  the 
little  hands  again.  Then  she  seated 
herself  at  the  piano  in  a  determined 
manner,  and  rested  her  young  fingers 
limply  on  the  keys.  In  the  moonlight 
they  were  like  so  many  preserved  and 
perfumed  tears  of  a  thousand  ages 
past. 

T  shall  play  it  now,  mother,  your 
farewell  to  the  piano.'  She  spoke  as 
if  the  little  mother  were  sitting  beside 
her  listening.  T  shall  play  it  better 
than  that  first  time.'  And  she  seemed 
to  hear  her  mother's  kind  voice  saying 
again,  'No,  dear.  You  can't  play  it. 
The  time  hasn't  come.  You  dont'  un- 
derstand it.' 

She  understood  it  now.  Its  mean- 
ing was  winding  itself  round  her 
heart,  almost  breaking  it.  And  she 
shuddered,  feeling  it  was  to  be  her 
farewell  also,  perhaps  for  a  long  time, 
perhaps  forever.  And  again  the  voice 
of  the  mother  came  back.  'Never  for- 
get the  music,  Mooneen.  No  matter 
what  happens  you  can  still  be  singing 
the  melodies  in  your  heart.  A  day 
will  come  when  you  may  play  freely. 
Then  you  must  play  all  the  passion  of 
your  own  soul  and  mine  too.  Nothing 
beautiful  is  ever  lost,  Mooneen.  What 
circumstance  has  hindered  me  from  ex- 
pressing shall  be  expressed  through 
you.' 

The  child's  face  had  grown  years 
older,    recalling    the    memory    of    her 
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mother's   words.      Until   now   she   had 
not  tried  to  comprehend  them,  nor  to 
think  of  them  as  words  pertaining  to 
herself.     Her  finger  touched  the  first 
mellow  note,  and  she  played  the  com- 
position   through    without    a    trace    of 
pain  on  her  face.     How  clearly  did  the 
music   tell   the   story   of   the   mother's 
married  life.     The  calm  lack  of  resist- 
ance  in   giving   up   music   as   her   life 
work,   after   her   marriage.     The   sure 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  end  for  her, 
that    a    time    would    come    when    even 
private  playing  would  be  denied   her. 
The  tears  of  that  first  theme,  the  fate- 
ful joy  of  it  all !     Mooneen  brought  it 
all  out  in  playing  the  calm  beauty  of 
someone's   painful    ending.      Then   the 
sudden  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
the   end.      The   revived   joy   and   hope 
that   was    Beethoven's    belief    in    him- 
3elf,    and    the    mother's    belief    in    the 
powers  of  her  daughter.     The  joy  of 
five   years    of    secret    training    of    her 
daughter!         The   joy    of    the    music! 
Then   the   sudden   melancholy   realiza- 
tion and  self  pity,  that  no  matter  who 
went     on     she     could    not.      So    after 
months  of  loneliness,  then  illness,  de- 
prived of  her  music,  she  died,  a  melan- 
choly spirit,  just  as  the  music  Mooneen 
was  playing  died  away  a  broken  and 
melancholy  spirit.     But  Mooneen,  with 
the  proud  sense  of  being  given  a  mis- 
sion,   remembered   only   the   words    of 
those    five    years    of    training.      'You 
must  play  all  the  passion  of  your  own 
soul  and  mine  too,  Mooneen.' 

The  child's  hands  slipped  from  the 
keys  listlessly.  She  walked  slowly  to 
the  door,  and  out  into  the  dark  hall. 
An  hour  later,   sitting  at  the  window 


in  her  room,  she  heard  her  father  re- 
turning through  the  garden. 

She  stayed  in  her  room  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  until  evening.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  she  paused,  seeing  the 
door  of  the  music  room  open.  She 
looked  in,  and  saw  that  the  little 
mother  and  the  old  grand  piano  were 
gone.  She  suddenly  felt  strange  and 
cold  in  the  house,  and  hurried  into  the 
garden.  She  was  crying  violently  now, 
for  the  first  time." 

My  friend  laid  the  manuscript  on  the 
table.  I  was  surprised  at  the  cold- 
ness of  his  voice  when  asked,  "How 
do  you  happen  to  have  the  piano  and 
Mooneen?" 

"The  father  sold  the  piano  to  a 
dealer  in  town.  I  bought  it.  Moo- 
neen's  father,  who  happened  to  be  my 
brother,  died  a  year  after  his  wife. 
Since  I  was  his  only  brother  and  rela- 
tive, Mooneen  naturally  came  to  me. 
The  piano  is  Mooneen's.  I  gave  it  to 
her  on  her  fourteenth  birthday." 

"Is  Mooneen  determined  to  invade 
the  public?"  my  friend  ventured  quiet- 
ly. 

"Yes,  but  only  for  her  mother's 
sake.  She  told  me  only  this  evening, 
she  intends  studying  under  your  old 
friend,  the  Professor,  for  a  couple  of 
years,  just  as  a  matter  of  form  it 
seems.  And  then  T'm  going  to  give 
myself  away'  she  says.  T'm  mother's 
gift  to  the  world.  May  the  gift  be 
worthy  of  the  giver.'  She  knows  her 
own  powers,  but  she  doesn't  under- 
stand the  grotesque  truth  of  her 
words." 

My  friend  rose  to  leave.  I  didn't 
like   his   attitude. 
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"But  what  shall  I  do'."  I  begged. 
"I  can't  let  her  throw  herself  away  like 
that!" 

"You  won't  stop  her.  Something 
hindered  her  mother.  You  see  what 
happened." 

I  had  not  expected  him  to  change  his 
mind.     I  thought  he  could  help  me. 

"It's  that  purple  chance  of  things 
some  people  call  Fate.  You  can't  give 
her  life,  and  you  won't  deprive  her  of 
a  happy  and  beautiful  death.  Good- 
night, my  friend",  and  he  closed  the 
door  with  a  finality  that  made  me  feel 
he  knew  I  had  already  accepted  his 
decision. 

Marv  Brown,   '23. 


DUSK 

The  glimmer  of  the  mist 

Above  the  mountain  tops 

The    shimmer    of   the    shadows 

On   the   lake   below. 

Silence  but  for  the 

Murmur    of    the 

Drowsy  leaves. 

And   on   the   pebbled   beach 

A    solitary   maid 

Rose  shadowed 

'Gainst  the  paling  west. 
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OUR  NEW   POLITICAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY 

What  is  the  attitude  of  our  college 
toward  our  new  political  obligation? 
Evidence  uniquely  reached  its  climax 
last  Thursday  morning  when  Dr.  Ache- 
son  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  novel 
petition  with  the  strength  of  36  sign- 
ers, bearing  the  request  that  two  days' 
holiday  be  granted  the  student  body 
to  exercise  its  newly  endowed  right  of 
franchise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
this  staunch  patriotism  was  recognized, 
and  duly  taken  into  his  usual  thorough 
consideration.  Helas !  only  to  find  the 
flaw — upon  the  discovery  of  which  the 
anticipated  holiday  lost  its  claim.    Due 


to  some  slight  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioners,  half  of  the  said  sign- 
ers had  not  reached  the  years  of  discre- 
tion, qualifying  them  to  cast  the  ballot. 
Hence  the  fall  of  the  petition. 

This  futile  attempt  however,  did  not 
affect  the  one-day  holiday  already  de- 
cided upon  by  proper  parties  as  neces- 
sary for  the  free  and  unrestricted 
functioning  of  our  new  privilege.  The 
question  now  stands  are  we  going  to 
take  every  advantage  of  this  generous 
award?  Beyond  a  doubt.  In  the  first 
place  it  gives  an  added  significance  to 
the  day  as  does  the  setting  aside  of  any 
day  for  particular  observance  of  one 
sort  or  another.      And    in    the    second 
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place  it  gives  the  time  really  required 
by  not  a  few  of  our  fair  members  to  go 
home  and  pay  their  dutiful  visit  to  the 
poles. 

Everywhere  there  are  convincing  ex- 
amples of  our  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
attitude  toward  our  new  responsibility. 
Our  heretofore  conservative  sisters 
might  now  be  heard  actually  asserting 
themselves  in  Cox  and  Harding  discus- 
sion. It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
this  edition  goes  to  press  on  the  eve, 
and  not  on  the  morrow  of  our  big  Po- 
litical Rally,  when  it  shall  be  decided 
just  which  party  is  going  to  carry  this 
election. 


OUR  HONOR  SYSTEM 

We  feel  that  for  the  first  time  we 
have  started  our  academic  year  right, 
since  this  is  the  first  year  we  have 
started  in  with  a  complete  honor  sys- 
tem. As  it  was  installed  the  second 
semester  of  last  year,  it  is  like  an  old 
friend  whom  we  wish  to  know  better. 
Looking  back  over  the  past  weeks,  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  gratified  over  its 
success.  There  may  have  been  a  few 
infringements,  due  to  an  occasional 
lapse  of  memory,  but  we  upper  class- 
men hope  that  by  the  time  the  present 
Freshmen  are  Seniors  the  honor  sys- 
tem will  be  so  inculcated  into  their 
very  being  that  any  infringement  will 
be  unheard  of,  and  that  they  can 
proudly  claim  to  lead  the  colleges  of 
the  country  in  this  respect. 


OPEN  FORUM 

Freshmen — attention !  It  is  now  the 
season  when  one  of  your  college 
dreams  comes  true — you  get  your  first 
number   of   the   Sorosis. 

Is  the  Sorosis  what  you  expected  it 
to  be?  Does  it  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
college  as  you  yourself  feel  that  it 
should  be?  What  do  you  like  about 
it?  And — is  there  anything  you  don't 
like  about  it?  If  you  aren't  sitting 
on  the  fence,  and  of  course  you're  not, 
bring  your  sentiments  to  the  Open 
Forum.  Don't  discuss  things  with 
your  best  friends  alone,  but  let  us  all 
have  the  benefit  of  your  ideas. 

Moreover,  Freshmen,  you  must  feel 
that  this  is  your  magazine  as  much  as 
the  other  classes.  We  want  you  to 
volunteer  your  stories,  your  verse, 
your  sage  comments,  your  hilarious 
jokes,  your  peppy  class  notes.  In  do- 
ing so  you  will  make  the  Sorosis  an 
integral   part   of  your  college   life. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  monthly 
magazine  this  year.  We  want  it  to 
be  successful.  You  want  it  to  be  suc- 
cessful. And  this  means  that  we  all 
cooperate  and  push  to  the  limit.  And 
you,  Freshmen,  are  big  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  push  a  lot, — so  just 
come  on  and  do  your  bit.  You  al- 
ready have  the  reputation  of  being  a 
lively  bunch.     Live  up  to  it. 


Ina     Connelly,    "In    this     play,     the 
hero  won, — I  think  he  was  a  man !" 


Lady— "I'd  like  to  buy  a  muff." 
Salesman — "What   fur,    please?" 
Lady — "You     silly,     to     keep     my 
hands  warm,  of  course." 
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IS 


NEWS 


MATRICULATION   DAY 
EXERCISES 


The  customary  celebration  of  Mat- 
riculation Day  was  very  appropriate 
this  year.  The  student  body,  assem- 
bled in  the  Chapel,  rose  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Senior  class  ushered  the 
speakers  and  faculty  to  their  seats. 

Among  the  faculty,  the  number  of 
new  faces  was  not  a  few. 

Miss  Morey,  new  assistant  in  our 
history  department,  is  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  and  before  coining  to 
P.  C.  W.  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
in  Miss  Ellis's  school. 

Though  Miss  White  was  away  only 
on  leave  of  absence  to  get  her  Doc- 
tor's degree  at  Cornell,  she  was  new 
to  many  of  the  students. 

Mademoiselle  Rosenberger,  of  the 
French  department,  a  graduate  of 
Zurich  University,  came  to  America 
from  Switzerland,  where  she  was  prin- 
cipal of  an  experimental  school. 

We  have  three  new  members  in  the 
Music  department.  The  vocal  teacher, 
Mrs.  Rockwell  was  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  Company. 
She  had  pupils  in  the  Knox  school  on 
the  Hudson  and  in  the  Birmingham 
Preparatory    School. 

Miss  Williams,  who  received  her  A. 
B.  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  A.  M.  at 
Vassar,  teaches  organ,  and  is  especial- 
ly interested  in  composition. 

Dr.  Doxee,  the  last  in  procession 
was   graduated   at   Princeton,   and   for 


five  years  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Grove  City.  He  is  filling  the  va- 
cancy in  the  English  department  made 
by  Dr.   Bailey's   resignation. 

Then  came  the  long  line  of  Fresh- 
men, dressed  in  white,  thus  proclaim- 
ing the  fact  that  they  were  starting  the 
year  with  a  clean  record. 

The  exercises  were  delightfully 
opened  by  a  piano  solo  by  Miss  Mac- 
Kenzie,  followed  by  a  number  of  vocal 
solos  by  Mrs.  Rockwell.  A  very  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  then  accorded  to  new  faculty  and 
students  by  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Harbison, 
President   of  the   Board. 

Miss  Josephine  Paul,  as  well  as  wel- 
coming the  new  students  to  the  col- 
lege, on  behalf  of  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation made  them  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  year  when  they  might 
become  members  of  that  body. 

The  student  representatives,  Misses 
Elizabeth  Murphy,  President  of  the 
Student  Government,  and  Miss  Bell 
Wilson,  President  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association,  convinced 
all  of  the  student  body's  happiness  to 
receive    the    newcomers. 

Then  Dean  Root  made  each  Fresh- 
man realize  that,  though  the  first 
week  of  school  was  a  night-mare,  it 
was  only  the  unpleasant  beginning  of 
a  happy  ending  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
worth-while  year. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the 
very  excellent  and  inspiring  address  of 
Dr.  Acheson  worthy  to  be  meditated  on 
by  every  red  blooded  college  girl,  old 
as  well  as  new : 
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WHAT  THE  STUDENT  SHOULD 
EXPECT  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
AND  WHAT  THE  COLLEGE 
SHOULD  EXPECT  OF  THE 
STUDENT 

The  Matriculation  Day  exercises 
which  are  observed  on  this  occasion 
originated  some  few  years  ago  in  the 
thought  of  a  member  of  the  faculty 
and  have  since  their  inauguration  prov- 
ed most  inspiring.  Usually  the  em- 
phasis in  the  academic  year  comes  at 
its  close  with  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. Happily  this  occasion  affords 
us  opportunity  to  stress  certain  vital 
things  pertaining  to  college  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  assure  you  that 
the  greetings  just  extended  by  Dean 
Root,  find  sincere  echo  in  my  own 
thought.  We  are  glad  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  the  faculty  and  to  the 
former  student  body.  Especially,  how- 
ever, is  it  our  pleasure  to  welcome  in- 
to our  midst  you  who  are  new  students. 
This  day  was  made  especially  for  you. 
At  the  outset  of  your  college  career, 
we  wish  you  to  realize  that  the  faculty 
is  interested  in  you  collectively  and 
individually.  Your      health,      your 

mental  growth  and  your  spiritual  de- 
velopment are  all  matters  that  enlist 
our  interest.  We  expect  you  to  appro- 
priate everything  here  that  will  tend  to 
your  profit,  and  we  on  our  part  will 
rejoice  in  every  evidence  of  your 
achievement.  I  advise  you  early  in 
your  college  career  to  look  upon  your 
instructors  as  friends,  not  natural  ene- 
mies, which  unfortunately  is  too  often 
the  attitude  of  the  student  toward  the 
teacher.      Study    the    faculty    as    well 


as  your  assigned  lessons.  You  will  not 
only  discover  their  pet  hobbies  and 
thus  make  the  path  of  learning  easier 
for  yourselves,  but  what  is  more  to  the 
point,  you  will  find  out  that  the  fac- 
ulty is  thoroughly  human  and  sym- 
pathetic and  desires  above  all  things 
else  to  serve  you  and  your  interests 
unselfishly.  If  you  enter  college  with 
this  point  of  view,  I  assure  you  that 
most  of  your  anticipated  difficulties 
will  never  come  to  pass. 

I  should  like  this  morning  to  empha- 
size briefly  certain  things  that  you 
should  expect  of  the  college  and  certain 
things  that  the  college  expects  of  the 
student.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that 
I  shall  say  anything  new.  There  is 
probably  nothing  new,  educationally 
speaking,  under  the  sun.  An  old  lady, 
after  examining  the  wares  in  a  toy 
shop  which  she  had  patronized  for 
many  years,  discovered  much  the  same 
old  stock  that  had  been  sold  to  former 
generations.  With  some  impatience, 
she  turned  to  the  clerk  and  said, 
"Don't  you  ever  have  any  new  toys?" 
"No  Madam,"  replied  the  clerk  very 
gravely,  "we  have  very  few  new  toys, 
but  there  is  always  a  large  crop  of  new 
children."  Those  of  you  who  are  will- 
ing to  admit  age  and  are  thoroughly 
sophisticated  need  not  listen  to  me. 
From  all  others,  especially  the  Fresh- 
men, I  would  respectfully  claim  at- 
tention. 

"""In  the  first  place,  a  college  is  a 
place  where  the  student  should  acquire 
more  knowledge.  There  are  many 
sfacts  in  History,  Philosophy,  Litera- 
ture and  the  natural  sciences  with 
which   we  must  become   acquainted   if 
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we  are  to  lay  claim  to  any  breadth  of 
culture.  It  is  the  business,  therefore, 
of  the  college  to  disclose  these  facts,  or 
elements  of  knowledge,  as  part  of  the 
equipment  which  will  put  the  indi- 
vidual on  easy  and  familiar  terms  with 
the  world  and  with  the  general  con- 
tent of  modern  civilization.  One  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  chief  function  of 
the  college  is  to  impart  knowledge. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  partial  state- 
ment of  the  obligation  that  rests  up- 
on the  college,  for  in  the  second  place 
a  college  is  a  place  where  the  student 
should  secure  a  proper  method  of  or- 
ganizing and  utilizing  the  elements  of 
knowledge  which  are  set  forth.  In 
short,  it  is  the  supreme  business  of  the 
college  to  teach  the  individual  how  to 
study.  The  field  of  knowledge  is  en- 
tirely too  extensive  to  be  mastered  by 
any  one  mind.  You  might  spend  a 
life  time  in  college  and  not  exhaust  the 
wealth  of  a  single  subject,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  a  group  of  subjects.  The  great 
value  then  of  college  training  consists 
in  providing  the  student  with  a  proper 
method  of  study  through  accurate  ob- 
servation, precise  definition  and  famil- 
iarity with  the  library  and  the  labora- 
tory. All  this  should  result  in  clear 
and  logical  thinking  for  to  this  end  all 
college  training  should  tend.  If  thus 
equipped,  the  student  will  be  fitted  to 
solve  the  problems  of  future  life  and 
be  furnished  with  a  technique  that  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  advanced  and  in- 
dependent research  in  any  line  of  in- 
vestigation. And  finally,  a  college  is, 
or  at  least  should  be,  a  place  for  in- 
spiration. It  should  furnish  an  at- 
mosphere where  the  best  and  highest, 


both  mentally  and  spiritually  of  which 
we  are  capable,  is  called  into  activity. 
The  college  should  be  for  each  student 
an  ever  expanding  world  of  truth  and 
beauty  where  there  will  be  realized 
each  day,  the  broadening  power  of 
mental  growth  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment, for  after  all  it  is  not  so  much 
what  we  know  that  counts  as  what  we 
are.  Knowledge,  method,  inspiration; 
these  are  the  things  that  a  student 
should  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
college,  and  if  the  Institution  fails  to 
furnish  you  with  them,  you  will  be 
cheated  out  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  your  college  inheritance.  A  grave 
responsibility,  therefore,  rests  upon 
the  members  of  the  faculty  for  serious 
and  conscientious  work,  but  so  far  as 
our  college  life  is  concerned,  this  re- 
sponsibility is  mutual  and  the  student 
likewise  has  her  obligations  to  face. 
What  then  does  the  college  expect  of 
the  student? 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that 
the  college  has  a  right  to  expect  from  < 
every  student  a  serious  purpose.  The 
shallow  mind  and  the  frivolous  spirit 
are  wholely  out  of  place  in  college 
halls.  You  should  realize  something  at 
least  of  the  cost  and  the  sacrifice  which 
makes  possible  for  you  the  treasures  of 
learning.  This  reflection  should  bring 
you  to  an  earnestness  of  spirit  and  a 
firm  determination  to  use  every  op- 
portunity that  is  offered  for  your  at- 
tainments. If  the  college  is  to  prove 
of  real  and  lasting  benefit  in  your  life, 
it  demands  that  you  bring  to  it  a  sober 
and  honest  purpose  to  secure  all  that 
it  has  to  offer.  In  the  second  place  the 
college  expects  of  the  student  hard  and 
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conscientious     work.      And     by     hard 
work  I  do  not  mean  disagreeable  work, 
for  work  when  it  becomes  a  habit  will 
confer  jov  and  pleasure  beyond  com- 
putation. '  During  the    time    you    are 
here  your  studies  and  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  college  life  should  be  your 
chief  concern.     Pleasure  and  interests 
aside   from   the   main   pursuit   of   get- 
ting an  education  should  hold  a  subor- 
dinate    position.        Recreation     of     a 
legitimate      character      is      absolutely 
necessary    in    student    life.      This    you 
should  have,  but  there  is  need  of  great 
care   lest   recreation,   so-called,  be   not 
carried   to   excess   and   thus  become   a 
hurtful  dissipation.     You  are  here  pri- 
marily to  get  an  education,  not  to  have 
a  good  time.    The  good  time  should  be 
simply  a  by-product  of  serious  work, 
honestly   and   faithfully   done.      There 
is    a   very    evident   tendency   today   to 
subordinate  duty  to  pleasure.     Cutting 
classes  for   social  engagements   or  for 
the  theatre  and  the  movie  is   far  too 
common     a     practice     among     certain 
types   of    students.     Afternoon    sched- 
ules are  frequently  shunned  simply  be- 
cause the  student     does    not    want    to 
forego  outside  attractions.     This  spirit 
is     absolutely     deadening     to     a     real 
scholarship     and  tends  to  cultivate   a 
taste  for  the  cheap  and  the  superficial. 
You    should   cultivate   here   an   appre- 
[   ciation   for   the   things   that   are   most 
worth  while      This  can  be  done  only 
(liy"  serious  application  to  the  tasks  of 
the    college    life.      There    is    no    royal 
"road   to   learning.      Burning   the   mid- 
night oil  is  not  a  fable.     Every  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  high  position 
in  the  field  of  scholarship  has  submit- 


ted to  the  discipline  and  wholesome 
restraints  which  the  college  exacts.  Let 
it  be  your  ambition  then  to  excel  in  all 
worthy  things.  Hard  work  will  not 
hurt  you.  It  will  in  no  sense  impair 
your  gray  matter.  Our  attention  is 
sometimes  called  to  individuals  who 
are  pointed  out  as  examples  of  over 
work  in  college.  Doubtless  there  are 
cases  of  this  sort.  Students  who  enter 
with  predisposed  physical  weaknesses 
and  who  pay  little  attention  to  exercise 
and  hygiene  may  find  college  life  too 
severe.  I  have,  however,  in  my  per- 
sonal experience  met  with  few  indi- 
viduals of  this  sort.  The  midnight 
feast  accompanied  by  the  dill  pickle 
and  excessive  consumption  of  choco- 
late bonbons  together  with  the  petty 
dissipations  of  college  life  are  a  more 
prolific  source  of  breakdowns  than 
hard  work. 

And  finally,  an  open  mind  and  a 
teachable  spirit  are  indispensible  requi- 
sites for  success  in  a  college  career. 
No  institution  can  be  charged  for  a 
flippant,  conceited  student.  There  is 
an  old  proverb  which  runs  something 
like  this :  "The  man  who  knows  noth- 
ing and  does  not  know  that  he  knows 
nothing  is  a  dolt.  The  man  who  knows 
nothing  and  thinks  that  he  knows 
everything  is  a  fool.  The  man  who 
knows  a  little  and  knows  that  he 
knows  but  a  little  is  a  wise  man."  This 
latter  attitude  is  the  one  I  would  com- 
mend for  your  emulation.  You  have 
much  to  learn,  that  is  the  reason  you 
are  here.  Be  teachable  and  open  mind- 
ed and  seek  to  acquire  all  that  the  col- 
lege can  give  you.  Indeed  all  of  us 
have  much  to  learn.    The  common  and 
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humiliating  experience  of  many  of  us 
who  have  reached  maturity  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  how  little  they  know. 
These  three  things  I  commend  to 
you  as  students  this  morning.  A  ser- 
ious purpose,  a  willingness  to  buckle 
down  to  hard  and  conscientious  work 
and  a  teachable  spirit.  These  are  old 
fashioned  vitrues  to  be  sure,  but  if 
you  put  them  into  practice,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  secure  from  your 
college  course  the  highest  benefit  and 
the    most    enduring    happiness. 


you  we  must — it  is  that  this  is  the  last 
time  we  will  be  entertained  by  this 
worthy  class. 


THE  SENIOR  PARTY 

None  who  attended  the  Country 
Fair  held  by  the  Seniors  will  soon  for- 
get the  evening  of  a  real  good  time 
they  furnished  us.  Remember  the 
booths  as  they  stood  about  the  hall 
ready  to  market  their  wares  which  we 
found  out  to  be  only  a  way  of  con- 
cealing the  fact  that  we  were  being 
served  refreshments.  And  the  trick 
horses  afforded  more  real  fun,  with 
an  exciting  race,  and  then  an  encore 
of  fancy  dancing. 

Not  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  even- 
ing must  be  credited  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Faculty  who  brought  their  children. 
Milly,  Tilly  and  Willy.  It  might  be 
wise  not  to  disclose  their  identity. 

The  two  premier  dancers  of  the 
school,  belonging  to  this  class,  we  were 
further  entertained  by  a  lively  Spanish 
dance.  Then  followed  a  bit  of  inform- 
al dancing  among  those  from  the  sur- 
rounding farms  who  had  gathered 
here. 

The  thing  we  regret  of  it  all  now 
comes  last,  and  though  we  hate  to  tell 


The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  party,  which  was 
given  the  first  week  of  school,  not  only 
proved  a  welcome  to  the  new  girls 
and  faculty  but  put  us  all  in  the  right 
spirit  for  the  coming  year's  work.  The 
girls  who  were  at  the  Eaglesmere  Con- 
ference in  June  presented  "The  Pag- 
eant Over  Again"  which  was  not  only 
very  entertaining  but  most  enlighten- 
ing as  to  our  appearance  in  the  pag- 
eant. Stunts  by  different  groups  fol- 
lowed and  of  course,  refreshments. 
The  party  was  a  great  success. 


The    International    Relations    Club 

showed  the  other  clubs  the  way  when 
it  opened  the  season  with  a  successful 
hike  in  the  woods  above  Aspinwall. 
All  started  out  just  full  of  pep — ready 
to  walk  anywhere.  Miss  White  and 
Miss  Morey  led  the  way  to  an  ideal 
spot  in  the  woods,  and  there  the  girls 
cooked  their  evening  meal.  Although 
one  of  the  members  of  the  party  found 
the  steak  tough,  she  was  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  White  who  helped  her  dissect 
it.  The  entertainment  for  the  occas- 
ion was  furnished  by  Helen  Gross 
eating  pickles,  and  Grace  Hays  step- 
ping into  the  creek.  Then  there  be- 
ing more  persons  than  pie,  our  future 
missionary  gave  a  lesson  in  self-sacri- 
fice when  she  refused  a  slice  of  this 
most  delicious  morsel.  Though  all  re- 
turned home  tired  out,  they  were  hap- 
py for  the  weather  and  jelly  were  fine! 
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ATHLETICS 

Versatality  is  expressed  in  Athletics 
too,  and  the  girls  partake  in  almost 
every  kind  of  the  type  undertaken  by 
girls.  We  do  not  doubt  that  some  in 
the  near  future  will  represent  United 
States  in  the  Olympic  games  if  they 
find  time  for  a  little  jaunt  to  Europe  or 
China    or    some   place    equally    as    far. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
citing year  of  interscholastic  athletics, 
and  with  the  past  in  mind  we  may 
prophecy  a  successful  future. 

The  Senior  Tennis  Tournament  was 
one  of  unusual  interest  with  more 
onlookers  than  were  apparent  for 
propped  in  the  dormitory  windows, 
with  soft  cushions,  and  eating  all  man- 
ner of  delicacies,  they  quietly  bore  the 
hardships   of  rooting. 

Hockey  has  taken  full  possession 
just  now.  We  all  "hockey" — and 
prove  our  skill  and  interest  by  not  a 
few  broken  bones   and  bruises. 

Hikes  naturally  fall  under  the  head 
of  Athletics  too,  and  though  they  do 
not  appear  on  the  curriculum  of  gym- 
nastics they  have  found  many  staunch 
followers.  Definite  results  are  every- 
where in  evidence.     Just  look  around. 

Here  one  cannot  dissert  on  horse 
back  riding,  for  only  a  few  have 
ventured  on  this  sport,  and  its  outcome 
is  not  exactly  certain  at  present ! 

Golf  links — ours — have  been  discov- 
ered, and  as  but  few  have  had  time  to 
practice  (for  real  information)  we  must 
refer  you  to  our  caddie,  the  bull  dog, 
who  sallies  off  with  the  ball. 

Did  some  one  say  swimming  parties 
were  in  the  air? 


MISS  Y.  W.  REVIEWS  DIARY 

Friday,  September  24 — Made  my 
first  appearance  tonight.  Entertained 
the  new  students,,  as  usual.  Every- 
one was  wearing  their  purple  or  white 
astor  which  I,gave;them.  Stunts,  eats, 
and  new  friends. 

Wednesday,  September  29 — My  first 
appearance  as  a  school  meeting.  I 
was  led  by  my  president,  Miss  Bell 
Wilson.  .  -     ■■ 

October  6 — I  had,  today,  as  my 
guest,  Miss  Laura  Ley,  a  graduate  of 
Smith  College,  and  who  now  is  a 
Student  Volunteer.  She  presented  to 
us,  a  sort  of  appeal  for  more  student 
volunteers  and  in  general,  gave  us  a 
view  on  the  Y.  W.  work  outside  of 
school-life. 

October  13 — Eaglesmere  meeting. 
Pep !  pep !  pep !  A  half  hour  in  the 
mountains !  But  lo !  there  is  the 
eleven  o'clock  bell  to  bring  us  back  to 
classes. 

October  20 — Miss  Adair  and  Miss 
Richards,  our  old  friends.  Good  ad- 
vice  from    headquarters. 

Membership  campaign  coming  along 
splendidly,  with  Helen  Gross  at  the 
top.  Sandwich  sales  every  Thursday, 
served  satisfactorily — both  to  consum- 
ers and  producers. 

EAGLESMERE 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  fifteen  P. 
C.  W.  girls  arrived  in  the  pouring  rain 
at  Eaglesmere.  It  was  a  damp  re- 
ception but  two  of  them,  having  been 
there  the  summer  before  knew  it  was 
only  the  weatherman's  usual  trick  and 
they  did  their  best  to  encourage  the 
others.        Supper      was      served      and 
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everybody  went  to  bed  not  knowing 
when  they  had  ever  been  so  tired.  Even 
the  fact  that  Pitt  lived  across  the  hall 
couldn't  disturb  their  slumber  that 
first  night.  The  next  day  everybody 
went  out  on  tours  of  investigation  and 
by  the  second  night  The  Jigger  Shop, 
the  lake  and  the  woodland  trails  were 
as  old  acquaintances.  Everybody  was 
happy.  The  next  day  the  conference 
was  well  on  its  way  and  the  post- 
office  was  the  most  popular  place  on 
the  grounds.  The  mornings  were  full, 
classes,  lectures  and  various  other 
meetings.  The  afternoons  were  full 
too,  tennis,  swimming,  canoeing,  hik- 
ing, basket  ball,  base  ball  and  general 
good  times.  The  delegates  were  often 
tired  but  always  happy.  In  the  even- 
ings one  meeting  was  held  in  the  audi- 
torium and  the  day  ended  with  dele- 
gation meetings  where  we  discussed 
our  meetings,  sang  songs  and  dropped 
off  to  sleep.  And  so  the  ten  days 
passed.  They  were  over  before  any- 
one realized  it.  But  they  are  never  to 
be  forgotten. 

CLUBS 
International    Relations    Club 

The  International  Relations  Club 
held  their  first  meeting  of  the  year 
on  Wednesday,  October  sixth,  in 
Berry  Hall   Drawing  Room. 

Plans  for  a  Political  Rally  to  be 
held  Tuesday  evening,  October  twentv- 
sixth,  were  made.  There  will  be  a 
debate  on  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Platforms ;  the  other  platforms 
of  the  various  parties  will  also  be  pre- 
sented. After  these  presentations,  a 
straw  vote  will  be  taken. 

The     club     members    took    a    hike 


Wednesday,     October     thirteenth,     to 
Squaw  Run.  S.   E.   E.   '21. 

Science  Club 

The  Science  Club  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  of  the  year  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober twenty-eighth. 

The  plans  for  the  coming  year  are 
to  discuss  different  scientific  problems 
of  the  day.  These  discussions  are  fol- 
lowed  by  a   social   hour. 

S.   E.   E.   '21. 

The  Mandolin  Club  has  recently 
been  organized  and  is  ready  to  con- 
tinue its  work.  The  membership  will 
be  about  the  fame  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  members  hope  to  have  a  very 
pleasant  and  successful  year  under  the 
direction   of   Mr.    E.    N.    Bilbie. 

I.  C.   '22. 

The  Glee  Club  of  P.  C.  W.  has  be- 
gun this  year  enthusiastically  with  a 
membership  of  thirty-four.  Our  first 
public  appearance  for  the  new  vear 
was  made  October  seventeenth  at  the 
student  Vesper  Service  of  the  Shady- 
side  Presbyterian  Church.  With  Mrs. 
Rockwell  as  supervisor  and  Miss  Will- 
iams accompanist,  the  plans  for  the 
year  promise  a  happy  and  successful 
one. 


Dramatic  Club 


Budding  genuises  as  we  are,  we 
have  consented  to  come  down  to  earth 
long  enough  to  let  ordinary  mortals 
know  how  we  exist.  From  the  en- 
thusiastic send-off  of  the  tea  to  the 
last  big  episode  of  the  Senior  play, 
our  year  is  to  be  filled  with  one  glor- 
ious round  of  gay  theater  parties,  trips 
behind  scenes,  and  two  plays,  the  chil- 
dren's play  at  Christmas  time  and  an- 
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other  exciting  bit  of  spring  drama,  as 
yet  rather  mysterious.  Beside  these 
good  times,  each  meeting  holds  stores 
of  fun  for  us  in  the  presentation  of 
several  one  act  plays,  coached,  caste 
and  costumed  by  the  girls  themselves. 
Of  course,  we  merely  mention  these 
events  so  that  when  you  see  our  names 
flashing  out  in  electric  lights  along 
Fifth  Avenue,  you  won't  be  so  sur- 
prised. 

F.  A.  F. 


CLASS   NOTES 
Senior 

Does  our  college  have  lots  of  pep 
this  year?  Just  ask  the  Senior  table 
in  the  diningroom.  What  wonderful 
melodies  burst  forth  from  that  sec- 
tion and  charm  the  hearers.  One  song 
is  especially  popular  and  we  deem  it 
worthy  of  print  in  our  school  paper. 
"Dr.  Doxee  makes  us  wonder 
Why  Shakespeare  didn't  die  younger 
Ta  da 

And  Miss  Beebe  in  Fnglish  classes 
Will  have  us  soon  be  wearing  glasses 
Now  what  do  you   think   of  that  ? 
And  Miss  Winters  has  discussions 
That  would  give  one  brain  concussions. 
Till   every   night   we   sing   in   the   pale 
moonlight 

Chorus 
Oh,   we   have   such   dear,   kind   faculty 
They  are  very  thoughtful  as  you  see. 
Every   final   is   like  the  flowers 
Only  lasts  a  few  short  hours 
Where   we   give   away   all   our   knowl- 
edge 
And  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  college. 
They   tell   us   every    single   day 
To  do  less  work  and  have  more  play 


But  we  all   go   around   singing 
Let  us  take  more   Math,   more 
French,  more  Ed,  more  Psych, 
By   gee !   its   the   good   hard   work   we 
like." 
Of  course  the  Seniors  are  interested 
in  voting  and  truly,  genius  is  not  lack- 
ing   in    enthusiasm    for    the    right    of 
suffrage.      One   member   of   this   won- 
derful   class    composed    the    following 
song: 

"Election  day  is  drawing  near, 
We've   all   got   lots    of   pep, 
For  to  the  voting  station 
The  Seniors  soon  will  step. 
We'll   cast  our  little  ballots 
Just  like  a  husky  man 
And  mark  our  little  X's 
For  a  good   Republican. 

Chorus 
Harding  and   Coolidge   forever 
Tra,   la,   la,   la,   la 
Cox  and  Roosevelt  never 
Tra,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For    we're    the    staunch    Republicans 
W'e're    going    to    vote    straight 
And    soon   there'll   be   a   G.    O.    P. 
Within    the    White    House    orates." 


JUNIORS 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  1,  the 
Juniors  spent  a  pleasant  social  hour 
with  Miss  Root  and  Miss  White.  Miss 
Root  has  been  admirably  advising  and 
protecting  them  during  Miss  White's 
absence,  but  now  the  later  has  return- 
ed to  claim  them  again  as  her  own. 
At  the  request  of  the  Juniors,  Miss 
White  told  some  very  entertaining 
stories  of  her  year  at  Cornell,  while 
Miss  Root  talked  interestingly  of  her 
summer    vacation.       Piano     solos     by 
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Miss  Connelly  and  Miss  Beren  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion,  which 
concluded  properly  with  dainty  re- 
freshments. 


JUNIOR-FRESHMAN   HIKE 

On  Friday  afternoon,  October  22, 
the  Juniors  initiated  the  Freshmen  by 
a  hike  to  Frick  woods.  The  day  of 
course,  had  just  been  made  for  such 
an  occasion,  and  with  seventy  girls 
for  company  to  each  other  the  walk 
did  not  become  insipid.  We  built  a 
fire  in  the  woods  and  proceeded  to 
cook  supper,  which  consisted  of 
wieners,  buns,  jelly,  veal  loaf,  pickles, 
doughnuts  and  marshmallows. — an 
abundance  of  all. 

Citations  for  bravery  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

E.  Foster — under  the  stress  of  the 
occasion  showed  her  true  colors  when 
she  hastened  home  and  back  to  drive 
the  feed  itself  to  the  party. 

H.  Gross — Carried  wood  until  one 
could    scarcely    recognize    her. 

M.  Berryman — Came  home  almost 
as  clean  as  when  she  started  out,  a 
singular  feat  of  the  occasion. 

C.  Carter  and  I.  Connelly — With 
heavy  feet  carried  home  the  school 
cutlery. 

Mary  Jane — Through  her  wise  sug- 
gestion six  loaves  of  sandwich  bread 
and  numerous  buns  were  carried  back 
to   school. 

And  it  all  came  out  in  the  wash. 

We  challenge  the  Seniors  and  Sop- 
homores to  get  up  a  party,  at 
any  time,  that  will  have  more  pep.  We 
hope  it  will  mark  a  long  friendship 
between  the  classes  of  '22  and  '24. 


SOPHOMORES 

Back  with  pep !  Who  ?  Why,  the 
Sophomores,  of  course.  What  have 
we  been  doing  since  September  21st?' 
What  haven't  we  been  doing?  We 
first  had  to  get  used  to  being  called 
Sophomores.  Then  our  chief  interest 
was  the  Freshmen.  How  should  they 
be  hazed?  After  many  deliberations, 
suggestions,  and  consultations,  a  code 
of  laws  was  finally  agreed  upon.  At 
a  secret  synod  we  instructed  the 
"ever  wise"  in  their  "do's"  and  "do 
nots'.'  They  entered  into  this  with 
such  good  spirit  that  it  was  a  week 
of  fun  for  the  two  classes  concerned, 
as  well  as  for  the  whole  school.  As  a 
reward  for  their  good  sportsmanship 
we  entertained  them  at  a  spread  in 
Woodland  Hall  dining  room  on  the 
evening  of  October  the  eighth. 

Just  watch  our  class  this  vear ! 
What  are  we  going  to  do  next?  Wait 
and  see. 

M.  L.,  '23. 


FRESHMEN 
Wanted — Geniuses 

Some  say  the  Freshmen  have  no 
pep — is  that  so?  Let  me  tell  you  the 
secret  of  the  Freshmen's  inactivity. 
We  are  looking  for  genius.  We  sit 
back  and  look  upon  the  students 
among  us,  weighing  each  of  their  tal- 
ents, abilities  and  proclivities  and  when 
we  have  gotten  to  know  them  all  then, 
ye  Seniors,  Juniors,  and  Sophomores 
— take  notice.  As  you  know  we  have 
already  discovered  and  presented  two 
of  our  most  prominent  geniuses  to  the 
public    eve — our    young    orator    Cath- 
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erine  Blank  whom  the  Freshman  class 
very  wisely  selected  to  receive  our 
colors  on  "Color  Day"  and  Grace  Mc- 
Bride  our  Violin  Virtuoso,  who  play- 
ed for  us  in  Vespers.  The  discovery 
of  Grace  McBride  is  due  to  the  music 
department,  but  Freshman  judgment 
chose  Catherine  Blank  so  we  know 
that  if  the  same  judgment  is  present 
in  all  our  decisions  we  shall  be  a  very 
successful  class.  Every  day  we  are 
discovering  new  talent  in  our  midst 
and  we  promise  that  the  first  time  the 
Freshmen  Class  appears  as  a  body  we 
shall  try  to  win  laurels  which  shall 
be  with  us  in  all  our  four  years  at  P. 
C.  W.  We  have  enjoyed  the  most  de- 
lightful parties  which  have  been  given 
us  by  the  classes  of  the  college  and 
we  believe  that  when  these  classes 
were  Freshmen  they  too  tried  to  find 
their  geniuses  and  they  indeed  suc- 
ceeded. 

M.  P.,  '24. 


ALUMNAE    NOTES 
Class  of  1920 

Student  Government  President  of 
1919-1920,  Julia  Aspinwall,  is  now 
teaching  in  Devon  Manor,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Ethel  Perry  is  teaching  languages 
and  Willard  Crane,  music  and  mathe- 
matics at  a  girls'  boarding  school  in 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Rita  Criste  and  Kitty  Caughey  are 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at 
Wayne,  Ohio.  They  are  also  coach- 
ing a  Debating  and  Literary  Society 
and  a  Dramatic  Club. 

Betty      Davidson    is     doing     settle- 


ment work  in  New  York  City. 

Gladys  Fournier  is  teaching  in 
Junior    High    School    at    Monaca,    Pa. 

Edna  Faddis  is  teaching  Spanish  at 
Claysville,  Washington  County. 

Peg  Hare  is  teaching  English  and 
History  at  Hickory,  Penna. 

Elsie  Herron  is  teaching  English 
and  History  in  Washington  High 
School  and  during  the  summer  tutored 
French. 

Helen  Horix  is  a  librarian  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Margaret  Moore  is  at  home  this 
year. 

Kitty  McFarland  is  pursuing  an 
Arts  and  Crafts  Course  at  Pitt. 

Betty  Shipley  is  now  Mrs.  Howard 
Brainard  and  is  living  in  Easton,  Pa. 

Elinor  Trimble  is  staying  at  home. 

Eleanor  Bardsley  is  teaching  in  the 
grades  near  home. 

Glad  Wilson  took  charge  of  a  girls' 
camp  in  New  York  all  summer  and  is 
now  doing  work  in  a  Settlement 
House  in  New  York  City- 
Betty  Jamieson  is  at  the  Green- 
wich House  in  New  York  City. 

Elinor  Newell  has  charge  of  the 
Welfare  Work  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Elizabeth  Fleming  is  teaching 
Mathematics  and  Physics  in  the  Derry 
High  School. 

Clara  Graham  who  became  Mrs.  H. 
G.  Perkins  soon  after  Commencement 
last  June  is  living  on  Amber  street, 
Pittsburgh. 

Virginia  Wilcox  is  staying  at  home. 

Imogene  Armstrong  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  History  at  Herminie,  Pa. 

Mary  Stevenson  is  teaching  in  the 
Apollo   High   School. 
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Tan  and  Black 


6227  PENN  AVE. 


ENGLISH     CUSTOM     BOOT 

Low  Heels  Invisible  Eyelets 


STOEBENER'S 


Man     With     Quality     Shoe 

EAST    END  6222  FRANKSTOWN  AVE 


W.  F.  Steinmacher 

KODAKS 
PHOTO 
SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING 

AND 
PRINTING 

129  South  Highland  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bell,  Hiland   1287-J 


Say  It  With  FLOWERS 

Randolph  &  McClements 

FLORAL  EXPERTS 
5936  Perm  Avenue 

Near  Highland 


Stage  Manager:  "All  ready,  run  up  "Did  you  see  'Clarence'?" 

the  curtain."  ( Booth    Tarkington's     play     at    the 

Stage  Hand:     "Say     what     do    you  Nixon), 

think  I  am,  a  squirrel?"  just  coming  back  from  home,  "Oh, 

— Penn.   State   Froth.  you  mean   Bill,  don't  you?" 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Near  Forty  Eighth  Street,  New  York 

Boots,  Slippers,   Hosiery  for  Men 

Women  and  Children 

PITTSBURGH^    Jenkins  Arcade 


CHICAGO 

Michigan  Blvd.  Bldg. 

corner    Washington    St. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Arcade  Building 


NEW  HAVEN 
Hotel  Taft 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 


CLEVELAND 
Athletic  Club  RIdg. 


WASHINGTON 
Woodward  Building 
opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Whitney  Building 

133  Geary  Street 
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fine  footwear 

and   especially  the 

Cousins  Shoes 
^/  ft  made  infteu>y&rk, 

ror  women 
LOU  BEIGEL 

6204  PENN  AVENUE 
EAST  LI-ERTY 


HAIR  BOBBING,  MANICURING, 
SHAMPOOING,  MARCEIv WAVING 
HAIE DRESSING,  FACIALS  ETC. 

CHENNEY  HAIR  SHOP 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

Always  Pleasant  and  Reliable. 

EVERYTHING  TO  BENEFIT  THE 

HAIR,  FACE  and  NAILS. 

126  South  Highland  Ave.  Hiland  232-J 


Maggie:  "The  garbage  is  here,  sor.  «.Do   yQU    serye   lobsters    here?» 

Professor— (from     deep      thought)  :  . 

"My'"   My,   Tell    him   we   don't   want  ^  es'   we  serve  anybody;   sit  down, 

any  today.-Tiger.  sir."-Medley. 


TZECK'S   RUG  SHOD 

J-^209   N.  Main  St.,  Jamison  Bldg."1- 
PHONE  2138 

GREENSBURG,  PENNA. 

We  handle  the  Celebrated 

Whittal's     Plain    Chenille    and 

Anglo-Persian  Rugs. 

SPECIAL  ORIENTAL  DISPLAYS 

SPRING  —  SUMMER  —  FALL   —   WINTER 


KODAKS 


RECORDS 


O'Donnell  Drugs 

HOMESTEAD,    PA. 

PHONE  9456 


DEVELOPING 


PRINTING 


Freshman,  who  wanted  to  buy  just 
two  eggs,  "Do  you  sell  eggs  by  the 
piece  here.J" 


This   famous  painter  met   his   death 
Because  he  couldn't  draw  his  breath. 

— Puppet. 


HAMMER'S 

6007  PENN  AVE.,  EAST  LIBERTY 

Restaurant,    Fancy   Cakes,   Pasteries 
and   Soda   Grill 

Did  you  ever  try  our  Delicious 
Ice  Cream  and  Ices? 


W.  W.  WARRICK 

Jeweler 

PENN  at  SHADY 
EAST  END 
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SorosiS 

SHOES 


More  of  this  popular  shoe 
worn  than  all  other 

Women's  Shoes  Combined 
JENKINS  ARCADE 


TELEPHONE 

Your  Needs  and  we  will 

Deliver  Promptly 

TUTANSM  ANN'Q 

THE  UP-TOWN 
DAYLIGHT  STORE 

5911-19  Penn  Avenue,    East  Liberty 


PAUL'S 

Hair  Shop 

HAIR  DRESSING 

6012   PENN   AVENUE 

SECOND   FLOOR 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


^TEWARTRROTnEK^ 


120  Sheridan  Square    :    Pittsburgh 

"^TRINTERS^ 


The  Management  kindly 
ask  you  to  patronize  the 
advertizers  in  the  Sorosis 
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VOI,.  XXVII.  PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  NOVEMBER,  1920  No.  2. 


MY  CHRISTMAS  CAROL 

I  heard  the  Christmas  angels  sing 
That  heralded  His  birth; 

I  heard  the  stars  in  triumph  ring 
Their  message  down  to  earth. 

And  with  the  stars  and  angels  bright 

I  lifted  up  my  voice, 
For  nothing  could  be  still  that  night — ■ 

The   whole  earth   cried,   "Rejoice!' 


And  yet — 'twas  silent  all  around 
To  those  who  could  not  hear 

The  singing  stars  and   joyful   sound 
Of  angels  hovering  near. 

God  pity  those  who  never  heard 
The  Christmas  angels  sing! 

God  grant  that  they  may  hear  the  word 
Of  Christ,  the  Babe  and  King! 

The  angels'   song  has  died  away, 
No  more  the  stars  we  hear ; 

But  in  our  hearts  the  Child  will  stay 
To  gladden  the   New  Year. 


S.  B.  G.,  1922. 
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TURKEYS  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

"Well,    do    you    want-  a    turkey    for 
Christmas,"   asked   the   Rev.   Mr.   Mc- 
Gill,   as   he   deftly  tucked   a   blue   em- 
broidered  bib   under   his   young-   son's, 
chin. 

"A  turkey,  indeed  I  do  not",  ans- 
wered his  wife.  "We  just  finished  the 
last  Thanksgiving  turkey  yesterday. 
I  don't  want  to  see  another  one  for  a 
year.      It   wouldn't   have   been   so   bad 

t 

if  they  hadn't  all  five  been  dressed. 
We  had  to  eat  them.  You  see — don't 
darling,"  she  broke  off  rescuing  a 
silver  fork  which  her  young  daughter 
was  using  successfully  in  the  capacity 
of  a  drum  stick. 

"How  would  a  nice  roast  of  beef 
do?"  asked  her  husband. 

"Now  you're  talking,"  Mrs.  McGill 
rejoined,  inelegantly.  (That  was  the 
only  trouble  with  the  minister's  wife, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ladies  of  the 
church.  Her  conversation  was  often 
too  forceful  for  one  in  her  position). 
"I'm  going  to  Sewing  Circle  this  after- 
noon and  will  order  it  on  my  way  up 
street.  I'll  ask  Mr.  Schafer  to  send  to 
Hanover  for  it." 

True  to  her  word,  Mrs.  McGill  vis- 
ited the  meat  market  that  afternoon 
and  made  known  her  desire. 

"Roast  beef  for  Christmas,"  ex- 
claimed the  red-faced  butcher,  in  reply 
to  her  request.  "Sure  I  can  get  it  for 
you  Mrs.  McGill,  but  what's  wrong 
with  the  turkeys  ?  I  have  some  nice 
ones  here  now." 

Mrs.  McGill  flashed  him  a  sweet 
smile.  "No,  roast  beef  this  time,  Mr. 
Schafer,"  she  said.     "We're  very  fond 


of  it  you  know.  Five  pounds  of  the 
best  cut  you  can  get  me  from  the  city 
if  you  will." 

The  butcher  gazed  after  the  min- 
ister's wife  as  she  left  the  store.  Then 
he  turned  to  Jake  Burts,  who  had  been 
an  interested  spectator.  "I  bet  a  cent 
they  think  turkey's  too  dear.  Roast 
beef,  huh !  I  never  heard  of  anyone 
preferring  roast  beef  to  turkey." 

Mrs.  McGill  continued  on  her  way, 
her  mind  at  peace  all  unconscious =  of 
the  great  pity  which  she  had  aroused 
in  the  bosom  of  the  butcher. 

The  afternoon  passed  swiftly  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Sewing  Circle.  It  was 
just  before  going  home  time  that  the 
minister's  wife  wrought  havoc  in  their 
midst  by  her  reply  to  Mrs.  Lohr's 
question  as  to  whether  she  had  killed 
her  turkey  for  the  Christmas  dinner  or 
not. 

"No,  we  don't  expect  to  have  turkey 
this  year,"  Mrs.  McGill  explained.  "We 
had  such  a  nice  one  for  Thanksgiving 
that  we  feel  we  can  easily  do  without 
one  for  Christmas.  We  are  all  very 
fond  of  roast  beef  you  know,"  she 
added  "In  fact  I  really  prefer  it  to  tur- 
key just  at  present." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room 
for  a  minute.  Poor  thing,  did  she  ex- 
pect them  to  believe  that?  Finally, 
Mrs.  Lohr  came  to  the  rescue. 

"Oh  yes,  roast  beef  is  very  nice," 
she  said.  "I  believe  we  all  enjoy  a 
nice  piece  of  roast  beef  occasionally." 

About  four  o'clock  the  next  day, 
the  day  before  Christmas,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gill saw  her  husband  enter  the  yard 
with  a  great  bundle  in  his  arms.  He 
had  been  uptown  to  get  the  meat  for 
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the  Christmas  dinner,  but  surely  it 
couldn't  be  as  big-  a  package  as  that. 
She  had  ordered  only  two  pounds ! 
She  ran  to  open  the  door  for  her  hus- 
band. 

"What  do  you  have,  John?"  she  in- 
quired, curiously. 

"Well  now,  what  do  you  think  ' 
asked  her  husband  with  a  peculiar 
catch  in  his  voice. 

Mrs.  McGill  looked  at  him  and  sud- 
denly a  fearful  suspicion  assailed  her. 

"A  turkey,"  she  gasped,  and  sank 
upon  a  convenient  chair. 

Her  husband  nodded,  his  voice 
choked  with  laughter.  "You're  right, 
a  present  from  the  butcher !  He  told 
me  to  tell  you  he  hadn't  ordered  the 
roast  because  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  give  us  a  turkey  for  a  present 
and  so  he  knew  we  wouldn't  want  the 
beef." 

Mrs.   McGill's  eyes  flashed.     "Well, 

I'll  be .    Oh  what's     that?"     as     a 

heavy  tramping  resounded  upon  the 
porch. 

The  minister  hastened  to  open  the 
door.  "Why  hello  Mr.  Burts,  come 
in,"  he  said  to  the  big  broad-shoulder- 
ed farmer  who  filled  the  doorway. 

"No,  no,  I  can't  Reverend,"  Burts 
answered.  "How'd  you  do  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gill, I  just  want  to  leave  you  some- 
thing for  your  Christmas  dinner.  A 
little  present  from  the  Missus  an  me." 
He  handed  the  astonished  minister  a 
huge  live  turkey. 

"Why,  thanks  ever  so  much,"  stam- 
mered McGill.  "Say,  this  is  a  turkey, 
but  can  you  spare  it?" 

"Oh,  sure.  We  planned  to  give  you 
some   preserves   and   stuff   but   yester- 


day I  heard  Mrs.  McGill  there  say- 
ing that  you  weren't  going  to  have  a 
turkey  this  year  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self. "Say  that  won't  do,"  so  I  says 
to  the  Missus  "We'll  give  them  a  tur- 
key," so  here  it  is.  Well,  I  must  be  go- 
ing.   You're   welcome,   goodbye." 

The  minster  closed  the  door  and 
looked  at  his  wife,  the  blinking  turkey 
held  in  both  hands  before  him.  Mrs. 
McGill's  face  was  expressionless. 

"We  won't  have  to  eat  it  right  away, 
anyway,"  she  said  in  a  repressed  voice. 
"You'd  better  fix  a  coop  for  it  before 
dark." 

A  half  hour  later,  while  the  minis- 
ter's wife  was  preparing  supper,  and 
thinking  certain  thoughts  whose  force 
was  increased  by  the  sounds  of  the 
clerical  hatchet  as  it  made  a  turkey 
coop,  another  knock  sounded  upon  the 
door.  Mrs.  McGill  opened  it. 
•  Five  minutes  later,  the  minister 
entered  the  kitchen.  Suddenly  he 
stopped  amazed,  his  mouth  open.  The 
hatchet   fell  to  the  floor  with  a  bang. 

"Mary,"  he  gasped,  "look — that  tur- 
key has  two   heads !" 

Suddenly  there  was  a  flap,  two, 
squawks,  and  two  turkeys  lifted  up  out- 
raged heads  in  protest. 

Mrs.  McGill  looked  at  her  husband. 
"The  Sewing  Circle  has  sent  a  little 
help  toward  the  Christmas  dinner," 
she  said. 

Mr.  McGill  dropped  into  a  chair,  up- 
on his  face  a  look  of  disgust.  There 
was  a  long  minute  of  silence.  Then 
the  minister  stooped  toward  the 
hatchet  upon  the  floor.  "Why  I  made 
the  coop  big  enough  for  only  one  tur- 
key," he  said,  weakly. 
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"That's  all  right,"  replied  his  wife, 
composedly.  "We'll  use  the  coop  next 
year."  Then  in  a  slightly  cautious 
tone,  "you  know  John  there's  an  or- 
phan asylum  three  miles  out  of  town." 

The  minister  regarded  his  wife 
blankly  for  a  minute  and  then  an 
understanding  grin  spread  over  his 
face.  "I'll  go  hitch  up,  right  away," 
he  said. 

At  twelve-thirty  o'clock  Christmas 
morning,  the  Rev.  Mr.  McGill  stole 
like  a  thief  through  his  own  back  door. 

His  wife  met  him  in  the  kitchen. 
"Did  you  get  it?"  she  whispered  ex- 
citedly. 


"Did  I,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
taking  a  small  package  wrapped  in 
coarse  brown  paper  from  beneath  his 
arm  and  waving  it  in  the  air.  "I 
bought  it  at  Haller's,  the  best  meat 
shop  in  Hanover.  Five  pounds  and  a 
quarter !  And  what  do  you  think  the 
butcher  asked  me  when  he  wrapped  it 
up?" 

"What."  questioned  Mrs.  McGill, 
carefully  unwrapping  the  roast  beef. 

"Oh,  he  asked  me  if  we  wouldn't  like 
a  fine  turkey  instead,"  replied  the  min- 
ister. 

Miriam  L.  Crouse,  '21. 


THE  MASTERS  OF  TO-MORROW 

Where  are  the  masters  of  the  coming  age, 
The  music  of  to-morrow, 
Truth,  tragedies  and  sorrow 
Constructive   hearts   that   hold 
The   new   dawn's   cup   of   gold 
To-morrow's  passions  on  the  printed  page? 

Not  he  who  flaunts  his  music  hastily 

For  flippant   flattery 

From  you  and  me, 

Not  he  who  paints  his  soul  across  the  sky, 

Nor  once  will  dare  to  question  why 

There's  silent  blossoms  on  the  tree. 


The  child  who  listens  to  the  music  of  the  sea 

And  plays  it  ever  in  his  heart 

Until  it  has  become  a  part 

Of  that  eternal  gift  within, 

Perfecting  what  had  lately  been. 

We  doing  likewise,  masters  yet  may  be. 

Mary  Brown,  '23. 
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V— V'S 

"Oh-h-h,"  breathed  three  soulful 
young  things   in  unison. 

"O-h-h-h,"  they  thrilled 

The  lights  were  dim  and  soft,  the 
room  was  almost  dark.  The  climax 
had  come.  The  noble  hero  had  spurn- 
ed her,  and  she,  outraged  at  the  fail- 
ure of  her  design,  took  from  the  fold 
of  her  dress — a  revolver.  She  was  a 
magnificent  picture  of  hate  and  des- 
pair, as  she  stood  there  in  the  wonder- 
ful black  evening  dress,  with  the 
single  string  of  pearls  he  had  given  her 
round  her  throat.  Her  dark  eyes 
flashed,  and  she  lifted  her  arm. 

"Despicable  coward,"  she  raved, 
"what  is  your  wife  to  me?"  And  she 
fired.  Then  stricken  with  horror  she 
turned  around  and  killed  herself. 

It  was  all  over.  The  movie  was  over. 
The  three  turned  luminous  eyes  on 
one  another  as  the  lights  came  on,  and 
murmured  ecstatically  "Wasn't  it 
wonderful?" 

As  they  wended  their  way  board- 
ing-school-ward they  were  still  im- 
mersed in  movie  dreams.  Elm  street 
was  not  Elm  street  to  them.  It  was 
the  "Great  White  Way",  and  they  the 
snares  of  men's  souls.  One  would  not 
have  thought  it.  The  little  one  they 
called  Sarah  looked  quite  sensible, 
and  her  dark  haired  chums  seemed 
like  nice  quiet  school  girls. 

The  spell  wasn't  broken  by  evening, 
even.  When  quiet  hour  had  come 
Anne  Genevieve  slipped  down  the  hall 
and  returned  as  noiselessly,  bringing 
Diane  with  her.  When  they  were 
cosily   cuddled    close   together   on    the 


window  seat,  with  a  formidable  "busy" 
sign  on  the  door,  Sarah  intoned 
mysteriously. 

"I've  got  an  idea." 

"Oh — what  is  it,"  whispered  the 
other  two  in  chorus,  drawing  even 
closer  to  her.  They  knew  from  ex- 
perience what  ideas  of  Sarah's  prom- 
ised. 

Sarah  deliberately  settled  a  cushion 
behind  her  back  with  an  exasperating- 
ly  leisurely  air.  Her  silence  fairly 
shrieked  with  agony. 
'  "I'm  going  to  organize  a  secret  so- 
ciety and  call  it  the  V-V's,"  she  an- 
nounced and  waited  for  the  explosion. 
It  came. 

"But  secret  societies  aren't  allowed, 
ever  since  Mary  Clare  was  initiated," 
they   remonstrated. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Sarah,  calmly, 
"there's  only  going  to  be  us,  so  they 
won't  know  it."  She  leaned  forward. 
"We're  going  to  be  virtuous  vamps 
and  break  men's  hearts  for  all  the 
wrongs  they've  done  us,"  she  an- 
nounced triumphantly,  and  folded  her 
arms  and  leaned  back. 

"Ooooh"  shrieked  Diane,  then  as 
they  muffled  her  with  pillows  she  de- 
sisted. It  was  quiet  hour,  and  no 
place  for  faculty. 

Then  they  commenced  to  plan. 

"We're  going  to  devote  all  our 
spare  time  to  making  ourselves  beauti- 
ful, that  we  may  attract  men.  We 
won't  kill  them  at  first,  but  after 
they've  been  useful  for  a  few  dances 
we  can  break  their  hearts,"  said 
Sarah. 

"But  how?"  wailed  Diane,  "when  we 
aren't  allowed  to  know  men." 
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"Silly",  retorted  Anne,  "we'll  make 
them  look  at  us." 

"First  .we  must  be  the  right  type", 
said  Sarah.  "Anne,  you're  tall  and 
I've  heard  of  black  haired  vamps. 
You  can  be  stately  and  creepy  all  right. 
But  Diane  I  never  heard  of  a  fat 
vamp  with  red  hair."  She  looked  at 
her  speculatively.  "You'll  have  to 
diet,  though  the  red  hair  alone  isn't 
so  bad." 

This  didn't  appeal  to  Diane.  "Then 
you'll  have  to  dye  your  hair,  for  who- 
ever heard  of  a  yellow  curly  haired 
vamp !     I'm  sure  I  never  did  !" 

Peace  seemed  threatened  until  Anne 
Genevieve  put  in  amicably. 

"Of  course  we'll  all  have  to  amelior- 
ate ourselves." 

She  smirked  as  they  stared,  speech- 
less, at  her.  "As  I  was  saying,  we'll 
all  have  to  ameliorate  ourselves. 
That's  what  the  club  is  for.  The  ex- 
ploitation of  man  is  necessary  to  de- 
velop resiliency  of  character." 

"Oh  dear,"  sighed  Sarah  despond- 
ently "everything  is  wrong  with  me. 
Even  my  name  is  wrong.  There  you 
are  Diane,  named  for  Diane  de  Poi- 
tiers and  Anne  Genevieve  for  Madame 
de  Longueville,  but  whoever  heard  of 
a  vamp  named  Sarah?" 

"Never  mind,  Sally,"  they  comfort- 
ed,  "you're  nice  just  as   you  are." 

"Nice",  she  wailed,  "who  wants  to  be 
nice?      I  want  to  be  a  vamp." 

Just  then  the  bell  for  lights  out 
rang,  and  the  V-V's  had  to  adjourn. 

But  the  germ  of  mischief  was  in 
the  air.  Everybody  recognized  it. 
Miss  McKnight,  history,  said  to  Miss 
Clark,   math. : 


"I'll  bet  Sarah  is  up  to  something." 
But  the  arch  conspirators  remained 
determinedly  aloof,  refusing  to  share 
their  secret  with  any  one.  Mrs.  Ga- 
rain  inquired  if  Diane  were  sick,  that 
she  refused  dessert. 

"No,"  sighed  Diane,  "it  is  for  an 
end." 

Anne  Genevieve  abandoned  her  ath- 
letic stride  and  essayed  a  rolling, 
sinuous  glide  that  evoked  wonder  and 
amazement.  Sarah's  curly  hair  was 
brushed  severely  back  and  each  ring- 
let fastened  with  a  separate  pin.  It 
gave  a  kind  of  bristling  appearance, 
sort  of  like  a  human  porcupine.  But 
the  end  was  not  in  sight.  What  use 
was  it  to  practice  on  a  bunch  of  wo- 
men. They  had  to  have  a  man.  So 
again  they  met  in  secret  conclave. 

"We're  not  getting  anywhere,"  an- 
nounced Sarah.  "It's  practice  we 
want,  not  theory." 

"But  where  will  we  get  a  man?" 
asked  practical  Diane. 

Sarah  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
"I've  tried  the  janitor  and  he  won't 
work.  Besides  he's  colored,"  said  she 
reflectively.  "I  know"  and  she  clap- 
ped her  hands.  "There's  the  new 
preacher.  I  know  him,  he's  lots  of 
fun.  His  sister  married  my  brother-in- 
law's  second  cousin.  They  can't  say 
anything  if  we  consult  him  on  relig- 
ious subjects.  Then  we  can  give  him  a 
try-out." 

Thus  it  was  arranged  that  Stuart 
Blake  should  be  the  fly  and  they  the 
spiders. 

First  Sarah  sought  him.  She  timid- 
ly requested  a  conference  and  that 
granted    approached    modestly    as    be- 
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fitted  a  maid  of  fifteen  summers. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  to  dance?" 
she  asked  pleadingly.  "I  am  so  very 
fond  of  it" — here  she  gave  him  the 
full  henefit  of  blue  eyes,  deep  and 
bright,  under  long  lashes,  then  glanced 
down  as  maiden  should — "and  I  hate 
to  give  it  up  but  if  you  think  I  should 
I  want  to  do  what  is  right." 

He  laughed  and  then  said  "I 
shouldn't  worry  if  I  were  you."  It  was 
rather  unusual  for  the  merry,  piquant, 
Sarah  he  knew  to  become  so  serious 
minded  all  of  a   sudden. 

Sarah  went  back  to  report.  "No", 
she  said  "it  wasn't  entirely  a  success. 
I  knew  you  ought  to  go  first  Annie 
Gen." 

So  Anne  Genevieve  went.  Dancing 
wasn't  a  good  subject  it  seemed,  so  she 
chose  the  frivolity  of  the  world.  She 
glided  in  and  assumed  a  pose  of  abso- 
lute despair.  Her  hair  was  clone  as 
her  favorite  vamp  did  hers,  and  she 
wore  her  most  stylish  dress. 

"I'm  sick  of  the  life  I'm  leading" — 
she  commenced  in  a  world-weary  tone 
"and" — were  brown  eyes  better  than 
blue? — "I  want  you  to  tell  me  what 
to  do.  Do  you  think  I'd  better  devote 
my  life  to  Social  Service?"  And  she 
waited  for  an  answer.  Stuart  was  per- 
plexed. What  was  the  matter  with 
them  ~J.  Meanwhile  Anne  shifted  from 
the  right  foot  to  the  left  and  lifted 
a  lanquid  hand  to  adjust  an  invisible 
hairpin. 

"No,"  he  said,  with  decision,  "I 
should  just  apply  myself  to  my  studies 
a  little  more  diligently,  then  maybe 
later — 

"Maybe     later? — yes?"     she     asked 


eagerly. 

He  liked  to  tease.  "Something  will 
happen  to  make  you  less  frivilous." 

Anne  Genevieve  reported  progress. 
It  was   encouraging  to   say   the   least. 

"Maybe  Diane  can  finish  the  job", 
said  Sarah.  "I  guess  we  aren't  so 
bad  for  beginners. 

Diane  did  nearly  finish  the  job.  She 
asked  about  the  catechism.  In  the 
midst  of  a  dreadfully  important  ques- 
tion Stuart  asked. 

"Who  was  that  pretty  dark-haired 
girl  that  was  here  yesterday?  The 
one  that  walks  so — so — so  distinct- 
ively", he  finished  triumphantly. 
Diane  just  managed  to  reply  and  then 
she  fled. 

Sarah  was  jubilant.  "Now  we'll 
break  his  heart,"  she  said.  But  she 
just  couldn't  resist  a  twinge  of  jeal- 
ousy. "I'll  tell  you,"  she  said,  "we'll 
try  some  stronger  methods.  Vamps 
always  use  a  lot  of  make-up."  With 
this  idea  in  mind  they  skipped  off  for 
town  when  nobody  was  looking,  to  re- 
turn considerably  later  with  numerous 
small,   mysterious   looking  articles. 

But  meanwhile  Stuart  and  the  prin- 
cipal were  in  consultation,  and  the 
erstwhile  vamps  were  the  subject  of 
an  earnest  discussion. 

"I  can't  understand  them,"  the 
young  rector  was  saying,  "they  seem 
so  different  all  of  a  sudden." 

"H-m-m,"  said  Mrs.  Garain,  "Sarah's 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  She  has  been 
good  for  altogether  too  long  a  time. 
We'll  have  to  watch  her." 

Late  that  afternoon  Sarah's  room 
was  the  scene  of  much  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  bustle.     The   vamps  were 
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in  session. 

"How  do  I  look?"  Sarah  anxiously 
inquired,  as  she  smeared  rogue  liber- 
ally on  each  delicate  pink  cheek,  that 
needed  no  adornment.  Lipstick  came 
next,  then  eyebrow  pencil. 

"Grand,"  enthused  her  henchmen, 
"you'll  get  him  sure.  Just  wait  'till 
we  fix  your  hair."  They  waited  im- 
patiently. Sarah's  curly  yellow  hair 
came  out  of  the  wash  a  glossy  raven 
black. 

"You're  simply  stunning,"  they 
cried. 

"Why,  you're  recreated,  like  the 
phonograph",  cried  Anne  Genevieve 
admiringly. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  adorn  her, 
in  high  heeled  black  satin  dancing 
pumps,  a  plain  black  dress  with  a 
scarlet  sash  around  the  waist,  and  as  a 
crowning  touch,  a  red  tam-o-shanter. 
Simplicity,  you  know. 

But  she  had  forgotten  that  others 
must  see  her  ere  she  got  to  Stuart 
Blake.  How  to  get  out?  That  was  the 
question.  Miss  McKnight  was  down 
below.     No  hope  by  the  fire  escape. 

So  she  put  on  a  veil,  and  tried  the 
hall.  Perhaps  the  unaccustomed  veil 
obscured  her  vision.  Anyhow  the  first 
person  she  met  was  Mrs.  Garain,  and 
she  bumped  right  into  her.  She  tried 
to  sidle  around,  sort  of  unobstrusively, 
but  her  attire  was  slightly  conspicuous. 
The  principal  lifted  the  veil  and  from 
shock,  fell  back  a  step. 

"What?"  she  demanded  a  bit  in- 
coherently, and  led  her  charge  to  the 
light.  After  careful  and  concentrated 
study   she  recognized  the   eyes. 


"Sarah  McDonald,  go  and  wash 
your  face  and  take  off  that  wig,  and 
then  report  to  my  office  immediately," 
she  said  sternly.  Sarah  meekly  obey- 
ed as  much  of  the  command  as  she 
could. 

"Now,  explain,"  said  that  outraged 
official. 

What  could  Sarah  do"  If  she  gave 
up  black  hair  Stuart  was  lost  forever. 
If  she  didn't — she  ceased  thinking 
about  it  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.  The  principal  thought  she  was 
crying  and  became  unexpectedly  gentle. 
Just  then  Stuart  came  in  on  business. 

"Why — what"  he  began  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Sarah.  Then  his  eyes 
commenced  to  twinkle  "Been  up  to 
something,  Sally?" 

"I  g"g"°t  tired  of  light  hair  s-s-s-o  I 
dyed  it  black,"  she  sobbed.  Stuart 
laughed.  Even  the  principal  smiled. 
Then  she  couldn't  punish  her  very 
much. 

"Go  to  your  room,"  she  said  "and 
wait  until  I  come.  Then  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done."  Sarah  went. 

Then  Mrs.  Garain  and  the  rector 
had  a  good  laugh,  although  she  was 
worried. 

"What  will  she  do  next?"  she 
wondered  aloud. 

"Never  mind,"  Stuart  said,  "she's 
only  a  kid." 

Up  in  her  room,  Sarah  was  confiding 
in  Anne  Genevieve. 

"I  don't  think  she'll  expell  me,  and 
anyhow  he  said  he  liked  yellow  hair 
best,"  she  finished  triumphantly,  "so 
I'm  going  to  be  just  as  good — like 
Mary  Pickford,  from  now  on." 

A.  j:,  '22. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  IN  DEJECTION  NEAR  THE  JUNIOR  DEN 

Inference,  concept,  proof, — 
What   are  they   forsooth  ? 
I   have   a   sandwich   in  the  den, 
More  dear  to  me  than  any  men 
Searching  after  truth. 

Deduction,  induction — 

What  matter  they? 

The  time  for  bells  to  ring  grows  near, 

The  lunch  hour — to  me  so  dear — 

Forget  I  it  ?       Nay,  Nay ! 

If  class  must  come  at  one  o'clock 
He  cannot  hope   for  me  to  talk, 
For  with  that  sandwich  in  the  den. 
Kant,   Hegel,   Hibben,   fade  again, — 
I  wait  for  one   o'clock. 

Logic,  epistomology — 

To  me  are  Greek. 

Of  percepts,  concepts,  we  have  sung, 

But  what  care  I? — the  bell  has  rung 

And  I  my  sandwich  seek. 

'22 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  SNOW 


It  was  the  day  before  Christmas, 
the  one  day  in  the  year  when  the 
world  smiles,  winks  knowingly  and 
waits. 

A  heavy  snow  had  fallen,  transform- 
ing the  city  into  a  dazzling  fairy  place. 
Bundle  laderi  last  shoppers  wended 
their  way,  a  medley  of  "newsies"  cries 
and  tinkling  bells,  mingled  with  the 
monotonous  hum  of  a  great  city  go- 
ing about  a  great  business.  A  score  of 
men  swore  good  naturedly  at  a  giant 


Christmas  tree  as  it  bent  and  swayed 
on  its  second  ascent.  Hundreds  of 
children  heedless  of  the  impatient 
crowds  that  blocked  the  walks  to  gaze 
starry  eyed  at  the  spectacle. 

"Extra,  extra !  Read  about  the 
great  snow  storm,"  called  boys  on 
every  corner. 

A  white  roadster  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  slow  moving  traffic  drew  up 
at  the  curb. 

"Here  Sonny",  the  man  inside  held 
out  a  dollar  and  scanned  the  head- 
lines. 
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"Greatest  Snow  in  Twenty  Years 
Sweeps  Country.  All  Trains  Block- 
ed." 

The  driver  let  in  the  clutch  and  the 
car  leaped  forward.  Fifteen  minutes 
later  it  stopped  in  front  of  a  grey 
stone  house. 

"Why  this  is  a  surprise  Steven. 
I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you.  Come 
in." 

Steven  followed  the  woman  into  a 
warm  room,  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  pine  and  fir. 

"I  just  had  the  tree  put  up  this 
morning,  but  we'll  wait  until  Louise 
comes  to  trim  it." 

"That's  why  I  dropped  in  Mrs.  King, 
to  see  what  word  you  had  gotten  from 
her."  Steven  looked  very  worried  as 
he  gazed  into  the  fire. 

"Didn't  Jimmy  phone  you?  The 
message  read  'will  be  home  on  the 
5  :57  p.  m.  Friday.  Tell  Steven'.  Jim- 
my's so  excited  about  Christmas  he 
can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"Oh  he  called  me  alright — but  I 
thought  maybe  there  was  some  later 
word." 

"Have  you  seen  a  paper  today?" 
Mrs.    King's    hand    trembled    as    she 
read  aloud  "All  Trains   Blocked." 

Steven  tried  to  look  hopeful. 

"Papers  always  make  things  worse 
than  they  are."  His  words  ''lacked 
conviction   so   he   didn't  go   on. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  wedding 
Louise  would  have  escaped  the  storm.'' 

Mrs.  King  drew  back  the  curtains 
and  looked  at  the  sparkling  menance 
without.  She  was  a  little  slender  wo- 
man with  soft  grey  hair  and  eyes  like 
her   daughter's,    that    even    the    male 


members      of     the     family     admitted 
"could  get  her  anywhere." 

"I  ought  to  have  gone  east  to  meet 
her",  she  continued.  "It  never  is  safe 
for  girls  to  travel  alone  and  Louise 
looks  like  such  a  child !  "If  anything 
happens  her  I  can  never  forgive  my- 
self." 

"Don't  blame  yourself  for  the 
pranks  of  Fate,  Mrs.  King.  It  wouldn't 
have  helped  the  storm  any  if  you  had 
been  with  her,  and  if  any  one  is  cap- 
able of  handling  a  situation  it's  Louise. 
I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  she's  so 
busy  recording  notes  in  her  diary  at 
this  very  minute  that  she  has  forgotten 
her  own  troubles.  She's  always  wild 
about  any  new  experience  that  might 
help  her  in  her  "career"  you  know." 

Steven  rose  to  go. 

"That's  just  what  worries  me 
Steven.  Louise  is  so  dreamy  and  im- 
practicable I  never  know  just  what 
she  might  be  doing.  She  trusts  every 
body — and  she's  so  unusually  pretty 
everyone  notices  her." 

They  walked  in  silence  to  the  door 
and  with  his  hand  on  the  knob  Steven 
said : 

"If  you'll  postpone  Christmas  dinner 
until  five  o'clock  I'll  have  Louise  here. 
I  just  had  a  hunch." 

Without  any  further  explanation  he 
ran  down  the  steps,  three  at  a  time, 
jumped  into  his  car  and  sped  away 
toward  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Out  on  the  wind  swept  hills  a  West 
bound  train  was  straining  every  fiber 
to  reach  a  town  before  the  growing 
drifts  made  progress  impossible. 

The  two  men  in  the  engine  worked 
as     they    had    never    worked    before, 
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jaded,  silent,  white. 

"How's  the  coal  holdin'  out— Bill?" 

"T'  won't  last  more  'n  a'  couple 
hours  at  the  rate  she's  eatin'  it.  Where 
are  we  at?" 

"Fifty  miles  from  Minerva." 

"We'll  be  lucky  if  we  make  it. 
Heaven  help  us  if  we  don't.  And  to- 
morrow's Christmas !" 

In  the  long  line  of  cars  grim  faced 
men  collected  in  knots  to  talk  in  un- 
dertones. Hysterical  women  wept 
audibly. 

A  young  girl  snuggled  in  a  fur  coat 
drew  a  card  from  her  purse  and  wrote : 
Louise  King,  110  Brookview  Park, 
Kensita,  111.  She  replaced  the  card 
and  opened  her  diary. 

December  24. 

I'm  afraid  of  the  world  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life.  Maybe  it's  a  premo- 
nition of  death.  I  shall  know  soon. 
If  the  train  sticks  again  we'll  have  to 
wait  indefinitely  for  help  and  in  that 
case  Ave'll  be  frozen.  My  feet  are  get- 
ting cold  already.  I  haven't  broken 
my  promise  not  to  talk  to  anyone  on 
the  train  although  its  a  great  tempta- 
tion. My  pen  is  almost  dry  so  I  shall 
save  the  rest  of  the  ink  to  write  a 
farewell  to  my  family  if  necessary. 

The  cars  were  growing  cold,  and 
with  every  mile  their  speed  slackened. 
The  gathering  dusk  hid  from  view 
the  dreary  landscape  but  brought 
with  it  thoughts  and  fears  that  only 
lurk  in  shadows. 

It  was  long  after  dark  when  the 
lights  from  Minerva's  station  came  into 
view.  Louise  was  among  the  last  to 
leave  the  train.  As  she  stepped  out 
into  the  dark  she  shivered. 


"Cab — lady?"  came  a  voice  out  of 
the  shadows. 

"Yes — no  thanks.  I'll  walk.  I'm 
not  going  far,"  Louise  tried  to  sound 
like  an  old  residenter. 

There  wasn't  much  choice  as  to  the 
hotel  one  would  prefer  in  Minerva. 
Back  in  the  deluded  days  of  it's  youth 
the  town  had  boasted  two  such  estab- 
lishments, but  panic  had  followed 
prosperity  and  now  The  Inn  was  serv- 
ing as  a  livery  stable. 

As  Louise  walked  up  the  poorly 
lighted  street  she  was  deeply  absorbed 
with  her  thoughts.  If  it  had  been  a 
great  city  that  lays  before  her  there 
might  have  been  something  dramatic 
in  the  situation.  But  to  be  stranded 
in  a  dreary  dark  inconsequential  vil- 
lage, hardly  on  the  map,  was  unbear- 
able. A  sentence  from  a  lecture  came 
to  her  mind  "There  is  nothing  in  life 
void  of  dramatic  possibilities  only 
open  your  eyes  !" 

"I'll  try  it  and  see  if  it  works,"  said 
Louise  to  herself.  "I'll  be  the  heroine. 
I'll  have  to  discover  my  cast  later, 
perhaps  at  the  hotel.  No  play  can  end 
successfully   without   a   hero." 

The  last  thought  sent  Louises'  act- 
ive brain  off  on  a  tangent.  She  fum- 
bled under  her  coat  for  her  locket, 
and  finding  it  gave  it  an  affectionate 
squeeze. 

"I'm  afraid  the  only  possible  hero  is 
enacting  a  little  drama  out  home." 

The  would-be  actress  lifted  her  chin 
as  she  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Com- 
mercial House. 

With  one  glance  at  the  interior  the 
heroine  got  stage  fright  and  the  drama 
failed. 
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The  dirty  lights  were  wreathed  in 
clouds  of  smoke  from  cheap  cigars 
and  rancid  pipes.  A  group  of  un- 
shaven men  stared  silently  at  her 
from  their  chairs  around  a  tobacco 
stained  stove.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
a  mixture  of  odors  of  cabbage  and 
garlic.  The  only  sound  save  the 
ticking  of  an  ancient  clock  was  the 
wail  of  an  infant  somewhere  up 
stairs. 

"Want  a  room  lady?"  a  man  respect- 
fully took  his  feet  from  the  register 
desk. 

Louise  had  been  thinking  hard  since 
she  came  into  the  room. 

"Yes,  I'll  take  one  for  the  night.  I 
have  some  shopping  to  do  so  I'll  be 
back  later." 

"Leave  your  grip  here  lady?  I'll 
watch  it." 

Louise  suspected  his  "watching" 
so  she  declined  the  invitation. 

Once  again  in  the  street  her  com- 
posure left.  This  new  turn  of  events 
called  for  tears  but  one  didn't  dare 
weep  with  the  mercury  scarcely  vis- 
ible. 

Louise  noticed  a  busy  store  across 
the  street  and  started  over.  Beyond  a 
wooden  steeple  pierced  the  low  hung 
sky.      Louise   paused   for   thought. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be  that  is  the  ques- 
tion?   I'll  do  it." 

Minerva  traffic  was  still  in  a  state 
of  pre-Fordism  so  the  street  was  not 
unsuitable  for   soliloquizing. 

Louise  read  the  bulletin  board  in 
front  of  the  church  by  the  light  of 
her  "flash." 

With  lighter  heart  Louise  retraced 
her  steps  to  the  store. 


"Could  you  direct  me  to  the  Rever- 
end Thomas  Lamb's  house?"  she  ask- 
ed an  important  looking  individual 
whom  she  judged  to  be  the  owner. 

Louise  was  shivering  with  cold  and 
fright  when  she  reached  her  destina- 
tion. An  inquisitive  dog  came  growl- 
ing around  the  corner.  The  girls 
taunt  nerves  snapped  and  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  muff  and  screamed. 

A  woman  opened  the  door  and  drew 
her  inside. 

"Hush  Rover!  what  do  you  mean 
by  scaring  young  ladies  like  that? 
Sit  down  dear,"  she  added  to  the  girl. 

"I  suppose  you  are  from  the  snow- 
bound train?" 

Louise  nodded  her  head,  but  contin- 
ued to  sob. 

"Are    you   traveling    alone:' 

Louise  noded  again. 

"I'll  get  you  a  cup  of  coffee  then 
you'll  feel  better.  You  must  stay  with 
us  until  your  train  leaves." 

The  ministers  wife  hurried  to  the 
kitchen.  Louise  wiped  her  eyes  and 
powdered  her  nose. 

"This  is  a  nice  way  for  a  heroine 
to  act !"  The  homey  room  and  the 
smell  of  coffee  were  fast  reviving  her 
spirits. 

"Now  if  I  could  only  trim  a  Christ- 
mas tree  I'd  be  happy." 

In  the  kitchen  the  Reverend  Lamb 
was  listening  to  his  wife's  whispered 
narrative. 

"Just  as  I  heard  Rover  growl  I 
opened  the  door.  The  poor  girl  was 
nearly  scared  to  death.  I  think  that 
something  more  than  the  dog  has 
scared  her  though."  She  said  this 
with  a  puzzled  emphasis  then  con- 
tinued. 
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"She's  a  pretty  girl  and  expensively 
dressed.  Its'  too  bad  to  be  away  from 
home  Christmas  Eve."  Mrs.  Lamb 
stopped  talking-  while  she  poured  the 
coffee. 

"I'm  going  to  run  over  with  some 
food  I  cooked  for  Air.  O'Hara's  and 
the  children's  dinner  to-morrow.  I 
have  some  little  things  I  made  for  the 
children  too.  Hes'  a  lone  man  since 
his  wife  is  gone  and  I'm  afraid  they 
will  have  a  sad  Christmas, 
the  town  had  boasted  two  such  estab- 
After  Louise  had  consumed  her  sec- 
ond cup  of  coffee  and  third  piece  of 
toast,  and  after  the  Lamb's  richeous 
curiosity  concerning  her  had  been  sat- 
isfied, Mrs.  Lamb  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject that  had  occupied  her  heart  and 
hands  all   day,  namely  the  O'Haras. 

Louise  listened  with  ever  growing 
interest. 

'And  could  I  trim  them  a  tree  do 
you  suppose?"  Her  eyes  shone  as 
she  pictured  the  surprise  and  joy  on 
the  five  little  faces  as  they  gazed  on 
the   unexpected   wonder. 

The  stock  of  the  village  store  was 
noticeably  depleted  when  Louise  and 
the  Lambs  had  finished  their  shopping. 
The  girl's  quick  brain  forgot  nothing 
from  tinsel  to  snowy  damask  for  the 
table,  from  practical  woolen  stockings 
to  fancy  dolls  and  noisy  drums.  The 
two  older  people  seemed  as  young  as 
Louise   as   they   turned   homeward. 

The  lights  from  the  parsonage 
shown  long  into  the  night.  When  all 
the  gifts  were  wrapped  and  labelled 
Louise  went  over  to  the  piano  and  be- 
gan to  play  softly.  She  ran  from 
one  familiar   Christmas  tune  into   an- 


other with  scarcely  a  pause. 

"I  believe  this  is  the  happiest  Christ- 
mas I  ever  have  had,"  she  said  as  she 
stopped  playing. 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  story  about  it 
all  some  day.  But  in  the  story  I'm 
going  to  have  a  hero.  I  think  it  al- 
ways makes  stories  more  interesting 
don't  you?" 

The  Lamb's  weren't  so  sure  the 
original   could   be    improved   upon. 

"I  think  I'll  call  it  'The  Message  of 
the  Snow',  because  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  snow  I  wouldn't  have  known 
about  the  O'Haras.  Isnt'  that  funny 
how  everything  always  turns  out  just 
right?" 

Early  Christmas  morning  before  the 
little  O'Haras  had  begun  to  stir,  four 
silent  figures  were  transforming  "the 
other  room'  'into  an  enchanted  place. 
A  large  tree  filled  one  corner.  Snowy 
packages  covered  the  floor.  Holly  and 
mistletoe  draped  the  windows. 
Louise's  eyes  shone  as  she  said : 

"Well,  I  guess  the  stage  is  set.  Let's 
call  the  kiddies." 

Louise  and  the  Lambs  were  to  eat 
dinner  with  Mr.  O'Hara  and  his  fam- 
ily. 

As  Louise  was  stirring  the  gravy 
and  the  turkey  was  being  lifted  onto 
a  plater  there  was  a  far  off  buzzing 
sound.  The  women,  busy  in  the  witch- 
en  took  no  notice  of  the  sound. 

"Auntie  Louthe,"  lisped  the  young- 
est of  the  flock,  "turn  thee  the  air- 
plane!" 

Louise  watched  breathlessly  as  the 
great  bird  circled  downward. 

A  great  hope  dawned  in  her  heart — 
but   some  things   are  too   good   to   be 
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true  so  she  banished  the  thought.  fell    headlong   into    the   arms    of    "the 

"In    my    story    I'll    have    the    hero      only  possible  hero." 
come     like     that",     she  said  to  Mrs.  „Now/,    ghe    gaid    at   ^    „T    won>t 

am  •  have  to  imagine  the  hero  in  my  story 

The  women  went  back  to  the  kitchen      Mrg    Lamb      Maybe  m  write  a  book 

and   the   men    hurried    to   the   landing      ingtead    and    rn    send    yQU    fo]ks    the 

place  of  the  machine.     The  place  was      yery  firgt  copy_because  t  owe  it  all 

already  black  with  the  town's  folk.  ,  ,, 

There    was    a    sound    of    crumbling  _,       .  ,.  ,  . , 

,  ^       ,  ,  Stephen  was  radiant  as  he  said: 

snow  and  the  door  opened. 

"Gentleman  to  see  Miss  King".  The  "!  told  y°ur  mother  you  would  be 

ministers  voice  sang  loud  and  deep.  writing  a  story  before  you  got  home. 

Louise      encased    in   an   undramatic      What  is  it's  name? 
blue   apron   and   flour   to    her   elbows,  "The  Message  of  the  Snow." 

G.  B.,  '23. 

THINGS  THAT  COUNT 

When  you  pass  another  fellow  and  he  grins  a  cheerful  grin, 

And  looks  as  though  he's  waiting  for  your  smile, 

When  you  know  that  its  your  duty,  and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent 

And  will  make  him  feel  that  life  is  quite  worth  while, 

When  you  know  that,  on  the  whole,  he   has  a  character 

Thats  proof  against  the  rainiest  of  days, 

Can  you  pass  him  with  a  stare,  as  if  you  didn't  know 

That  just  a  smile  would  help  him  on  his  way? 

And  sometimes  when  you're  walking  'long  and  see  a  friendly  deed 
Done  by  just  a  dirty  ragged  little  tod 
Who  never  had  a  chance,  and  may  be  never  will, 
Who  grew  up  just  as  peas  grow  in  a  pod — 
Yet  within  you  something  leaps   with  pride 
To  give  that  boy  his  due, 

And   to   save   your   life   you   can't   keep   down 
The  thrill  you  feel,  can  you? 

Are  you  the  kind  of  person  that  appreciates  a  friend, 

Can  you  pick  out  the  best  things  in  a  man, 

Stand  up  for  him  at  all  times,  fight  for  him  behind  his  back, 

You've  done  a  lot  to  help  him  if  you  can, 

Are  you  proof  against  the  world  when  you  know  you're  in  the  right, 

Can  another  fellow  stake  his  life  by  you, 

Can  you  look  him  in  the  eye  when  all  is  said  and  done 

And  know  that  through  it  all  you  have  been  true? 
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For,  after  alf,  its  things  like  these  that  make  your  life  worth  while, 

You  could  place  them  first  and  foremost  if  you  would, 

And  no  matter  how  you  strive  to  find  another  path, 

Its  the  best  and  shortest  way  to  brotherhood, 

For  whether  man  of  wealth  or  beggar  at  the  door 

Who's  found  a  sad  and  shallow  life  his  share, 

You  cannot  but  admit  that  he's  a  man  worth  while 

If  he  has  played  the  game,  and  played  it  square. 

FRESHMEN    GENIUS 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Sorosis  there  appeared  an  article,  anticipating 
what  is  to  follow  here. 

But  someone  has  said  it  is  only  the  first  step  forward.  With  such  a  begin- 
ning who  could  not  prophecy  wonders  in  the  future? 

PITTSBURGH 

A  century  ago  one  found  this  place 

Upturning  a  much  fresher  younger  face, 

With  velvet-dimpled  sword,  and  trees  high-flung 

On  smooth  and  smiling  hills,  and  silver  tongue 

Of  that  great  Y  of  waters ;  only  marred 

By  new  Fort  Pitt,  the  man-made  eye  and  guard. 

But  now  the  cares  of  coming  middle  age 

Have  caused  the  beetling  brows  to  frown  in  rage, 

The  skin  to  coarsen,  and  the  hair  to  fall, 

The  erstwhile  gentle  tongue  to  lose  its  drawl, 

And  give  but  rough  rude  words ;  has  made  the  eye 

Dart  forth  its  flaming  anger  to  the  sky; 

While  other  times  the  eyelids,  dusty,  dark, 

Are  forced  to  smother  close  the  living  spark. 

Now  has  begun  the  hey-day  of  the  place ; 

What  changes  will  the  future  bring  this  face? 

Marion  T.  Griggs,  '24. 

A  NEWSPAPER 

"Wuxtry",  cries  the  Newsy  shrill  and  loud 

And  over  Pittsburgh  running  comes  the  crowd 
The  best  in  journalism  quick  to  read 

To   find  unfailing  help  for  every  need. 
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The  merchants  advertise  of  bargains  true, 

The  editorials  tell  you  what  to  do, 
Short  stories,  jokes  and  articles  abound, 

In   "Nerveworth",  too   an  aid  to   health  is   found. 
For  lovers  true,  that  never  ending  class, 

There  is  advice  for  every  lad  and  lass. 
In  twenty  paltry  sheets  this  stock  immense 

Is  sold  to  twenty  millions  for  two  cents. 

F.  E.  J.,  '24 


"THE  HORROR  OF  FRESHMEN" 

By  One  Who  Knows 
If  only  it  were  a  physical  illness, 
something  tangible,  something  that 
the  usual  laxative  could  cure,  but  this 
insiduous,  subtle  aching,  this  peculiar 
dislocated  lump  that  threatens  to 
leap  clear  out  of  one's  mouth  and  fall 
with  a  thud  on  the  hard,  cold  floor! 
It  is  as  a  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the 
darkness  !  But  it  hath  no  heart  for  it 
would  as  soon  grip  one  in  the  fullest 
noon  day  as  in  the  wee,  small  hours 
when  you  all  of  a  sudden  awake  to  a 
dark,  strange  room  and  on  a  small, 
hard  bed  with  a  strange,  cold  moon 
peeping  in  at  you.  Then  it  is  that  the 
funniest,  queerest  sinking  away  down 
in  the  regions  of  your  "tummy"  be- 
gins to  go  down  even  further  down — 
down,  down  clear  to  your  toe-ends  then 
Whooooo  goes  a  nice  little  owl,  which 
may  be  wise  but  is  not  very  diplomatic 
or  tactful  and  the  feeling  "jumps 
again  and  meets  the  "lump"  and  they 
collide  and  you  can't  see  even  the  dim- 
mest outlines  of  the  furniture  because 
there  is  a  mist  all  over  your  eyes.  It 
is  then  that  you  determine  to  go  di- 
rectly home  the  next  morning,  to 
never,  never  leave  home  again,  to  al- 


ways do  just  as  your  parents  desire 
no  matter  what  it  is.  After  interm- 
nable,  endless  hours  in  which  you 
just  have  to  change  your  position  and 
yet  you  don't  dare  make  much  noise  for 
there  is  your  "roomie"  to  consider  and 
you  wait  and  wait ! !  Oh,  will  it  never 
end,  this  awful  throb,  throb  inside  of 
you?  And — why,  it  is  daytime  and 
you  really  had  slept  and  the  bells  are 
ringing  and  you  rush  to  breakfast 
and  find  they  feed  you  very  well.  You 
can't  explain  it  but  somehow  you  feel 
better !  It  was  very  kind  of  that 
Sophomore  to  speak  to  you  at  break- 
fast and  to  ask  you  to  a  little  spread 
in  her  room.  And  the  girls,  all  of 
them  are  really  very  friendly.  Then 
you  remember  that  the  darkest  hour  is 
just  before  dawn,  and  that  really  you 
owe  it  to  your  mother  and  daddy  and 
all  to  stick  it  out  and  that  it  would  dis- 
appoint them  dreadfully  if  they 
thought  you  were  unhappy.  So  after 
all  you  find  that  you  have  plenty  to 
do  and  much  to  occupy  your  time  and 
besides  Thanksgiving  is  only  57  days 
or  eight  weeks  away. 

Now    isn't   that   the   very    way    you 
felt? 

Elizabeth  Priddy,  '24. 
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By  some  happy  chance  in  glancing 
through  a  back  number  of  the  Sorosis 
I  came  upon  this  most  encouraging 
thought,  "I'd  always  thought  that  P. 
C.  W.  was  so  full  of  pep  that  the  at- 
mosphere on  its  hill-top  couldn't  hold 
it  all  so  some  of  it  had  to  be  put  into 
the  Sorosis  for  "safe-keeping".  And 
I  rejoiced  that  some  one  had  so  potent- 
ly expressed  the  particular  function  of 
the  Sorosis.  However,  that  is  surely 
the  office  of  any  college  magazine — 
that  it  should  be  an  expression  of  the 
school  activities,  a  reflection  of  the 
student  life,  collected  and  set  forth 
only,  by  the  few  who  are  willing  to 
carry  this  responsibility ;  holding  the 
golden  basket,  as  it  were,  for  you  to 
drop  your  precious  gems  into  that  we 


may  carry  them  oft"  and  arrange  them 
into  an  harmonious  and  attractive  ex- 
hibit for  others  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

But  how  often  things  overreach  their 
aim  and  defeat  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  originally  instituted.  To 
say  this  of  the  Sorosis  would  suggest 
that  the  editors  labored  under  great 
difficulties  in  getting  material  to 
"make  a  magazine"  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  the  publication  of  a  magazine 
made  by  the  material  that  is  brought 
to  their  door. 

Which  kind  would  you  prefer  read- 
ing?  the  one  that  provides  a  place 

of  "safe-keeping",  as  our  kind  friend 
has  suggested,  I  am  sure. 
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WALTER  HAMPDEN'S  HAMLET 

All  students  of  the  drama  were 
greatly  fascinated  and  stirred  by 
Walter  Hampden's  performances  of 
Hamlet  at  the  Pitt  Theatre  during  the 
week  of  November  8.  Hampden's 
Hamlet  is  a  striking  and  independent 
interpretation.  He  is  no  sentimental- 
ist, no  futile  philosopher,  but  rather 
always  princely  and  masculine,  though 
graceful  to  a  degree.  Hampden's 
voice,  remarkably  rich  and  flexible, 
was  a  delight  in  the  reading  of  the 
soliloquies,  to  the  sustained  poetry  of 
which  his  talent  does  ample  justice. 
Hampden  gives  a  brilliant  rendering 
of  the  emotional  phases  of  Hamlet's 
character.  To  him  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark is  never  actually  insane,  but 
often  near  the  danger-mark  of  in- 
sanity. He  is  mentally  impetuous  and 
creative,  but  lacks  organization  and 
fixity  of  purpose.  Such  an  interpre- 
tation, while  somewhat  obscuring  that 
intellectual  quality  which  flashes  out 
in  the  brilliant  irony  of  so  many 
scenes,  renders  with  marvelous  in- 
sight the  hysterical  exaltation  of  the 
Ghost  Scene  and  the  Play  Scene.  This 
emotionalism  is  perhaps  carried  too 
far  in  Hampden's  tendency  to  swoon 
in  the  arms  of  his  companions  after 
the  departure  of  the  Ghost. 

Hampden's  Hamlet  is  bitterly  dis- 
illusioned in  his  attitude  toward 
Ophelia,  though  he  struggles  for  a 
moment  with  the  tenderness  that  he 
cannot  wholly  quench.  He  is  admir- 
able in  his  ironic  contempt  for  Polon- 
ius.  His  hatred  for  the  King  bursts 
forth  finely  in  the  Play  Scene,  when 
he  approaches  the  throne  and  in  an 
ecstasy    of    audacious    irony    explains 


that  the  Players  "do  but  poison  in 
jest."  Toward  his  mother  he  is  mind- 
ful of  the  Ghost's  injunction,  but  pas- 
sionately eloquent  in  compelling  her 
to  face  her  wickedness.  He  makes 
no  use  of  miniatures  or  paneled  por- 
traits of  the  two  Kings,  but  fixing 
his  eye  on  vacancy  evokes  the  likeness 
of  his  father  from  the  tablets  of  his 
memory.  When  he  has  slain  Polonius 
behind  the  arras,  he  takes  the  candle 
from  the  table  and  cooly  examines 
the  body  of  the  dead  courtier.  To- 
wards Laertes  in  the  duel  he  is  at  first 
courteous  and  generous,  but  when  he 
feels  the  sting  of  Laertes'  sword,  he 
plucks  his  arm  to  confirm  the  suspic- 
ion of  treachery,  then  fighting  with 
brilliant  determination,  disarms  his 
opponent.  Whereupon  placing  his  foot 
on  Laertes'  sword,  he  proffers  his  own, 
forcing  Laertes  to  face  the  poisoned 
foil.  When  Laertes  has  fallen,  and 
the  King  has  met  at  last  the  too  long 
delayed  revenge,  Hamlet  sinks  into  a 
chair  and  breathes  out  his  dying 
words. 

The  performance  is  instinct  with 
grace  and  power  and  the  charm  of 
Hamlet's  elusive  personality.  Yet  to 
one  at  least  the  words  of  Hazlitt  re- 
curred with  renewed  force :  "There 
is  no  play  of  that  suffers  so  much  in 
being  transferred  to  the  stage.  Hamlet 
himself  seems  hardly  capable  of  being 
acted."  And  this,  one  feels,  not  be- 
cause of  any  failure  of  the  dramatist's 
art,  but  because  the  subtle  beauty  and 
depth  of  the  poet's  conception  are  only 
imperfectly  expressible  in  the  rapidly 
spoken  words  and  the  hasty  business 
of  "the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the 
stage."  '  C.  W.  D. 
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OUR  PART  IN  THE  STUDENT 
RELIEF  IN  EUROPE 

Just  now  when  both  the  international 
and  internal  affairs  of  all  nations  are 
at  a  high  tension ;  when  men  are 
seeking  an  adequate  solution  for  the 
bitter  problems  of  the  world,  we  find 
some  thinking  minds  maintaining  that 
Education  is  the  true  solution.  And 
here  in  America  that  theory  is  being 
vigorously  and  willingly  carried  out, 
because  we  have  both  the  means  and 
the  inclination. 

But  do  you  realize  that  today,  in  the 
European  countries,  higher  education 
is  at  a  stand  still?  Because  of  the  con- 
tinual decrease  in  the  value  of  ex- 
change universities  can  buy  no  text 
books  produced  in  other  countries. 
University  professors  who  were  once 
recognized  as  authorities  are  scarcely 
paid  a  living  wage,  so  that  they  are 
obliged  to  sell  their  dearest  possessions 
in  order  to  buy  sufficient  food  and 
clothing.  One  professor  maintains  that 
he  could  not  live  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  the  help  he  receives  from  English 
and  American  friends. 

As  for  the  students,  many  of  them 
are  dying  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. They  attend  classes  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  in  unheated  rooms.  Many 
of  them  are  living  on  less  than  two 
meals  a  day,  a  meal  consisting  of  a 
bowl  of  thin  soup.  One  may  notice  a 
student  absent  from  class,  only  to  hear 
in  a  few  days  that  he  is  dead. 

Not  only  do  the  students  attend 
school  under  these  conditions,  but  they 
try  to  support  themselves  by  working 
after  school  hours.  But  work  is 
scarce,   and   wages   very   low,    so   that 


they  cannot  provide  themselves  with 
even  the  very  necessities  of  life.  Many 
of  them  have  no  homes,  are  hungry, 
ill-clad  and  physically  unfit  to  go 
through  another  winter  of  suffering  un- 
less help  comes-  at  once  from  the  out- 
side world. 

There  is  something  pathetically  fine 
about  these  European  students,  whose 
desire  is  still  burning  hotly  in  their 
souls  in  spite  of  their  horrible  circum- 
stances. How  easily  they  could  give 
up  now !  But  they  are  not  giving  up, 
and  if  there  is  anyone  who  deserves 
help  and  encouragement,  it  is  that 
student  who  is  fighting  for  a  higher 
education,  that  exquisite  realm  that 
opens  the  door  of  his  individuality,  and 
makes  him  a  constructive  element  in 
the  progress  of  the  world. 

A  European  Student  Relief  Fund 
has  been  started  with  Herbert  Hoover 
as  chairman.  This  relief  fund  origi- 
nated as  the  result  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  World  Student  Christian 
Federation  and  the  American  Relief 
Administration.  The  hope  of  these 
organizations  is  to  relieve  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  students  and  professors  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

So  the  appeal  comes  to  us  as 
Students  of  America.  Are  we  going 
to  help  in  making  life  and  education 
possible  for  the  Students  of  Europe? 
They  are  young  like  us,  with  white 
hopes  and  dreams  burning  in  their 
hearts,  the  leaders  of  the  coming  age 
in  Europe.  In  the  infinite  relationship 
of  things  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  allow 
the  statesmen,  mothers,  poets,  painters, 
musicians,  all  interpreters  of  life  in 
Europe    to    be    deprived    of    the    very 
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means  of  attaining  their  heart's  desire, 
and  making  this  old  world  better. 

Now  that  the  spirit  of  giving  is 
entering  our  hearts,  let  us  together  give 
one  fine  glorious  international  gift  to 
our  contemporaries,  the  ever  spirited 
students   of   Europe ! 

"CUSTOMS" 

Passing  the  customs  is  nearly  as  en- 
tertaining as  a  comic  movie.  But  only 
when  it  is  over.  A  traveler  in  our 
country  thinks  little  of  the  customs 
but  when  you  are  ruthlessly  driven  in- 
to a  custom  office  every  time  you 
turn  around  it  is  quite  a  different  story. 

Cozied  in  our  compartment,  one 
beautiful  day  in  July,  after  I  had  rav- 
ished the  beauty  of  the  marvelous 
French  fields,  I  sat  enjoying  the  words 
of  an  American  newspaper,  which  of 
course  are  rare  in  those  foreign  coun- 
tries, when  a  conductor  opened  the 
door  and  said  a  few  words  in  French. 
Of  course  I  did  not  understand  him 
and  I  immediately  proceeded  to  re- 
peat those  well  remembered  and  most 
frequent  used  words  by  American  col- 
lege girls — "Te  ne  comprend  pas".  He 
took  the  hint,  came  in  and  taking  up 
one  of  my  suitcases  began  to  show 
me,  accompanied  with  I  suppose  many 
soft  French  words,  what  was  going  to 
happen  at  the  next  station.  I  thanked 
him  kindly  and  proceeded  to  prepare 
for  our  removal.  At  the  next  station 
we  were  bodily  "shoved"  from  the 
train  with  all  our  belongings  to  the 
custom  office.  Upon  getting  out  on 
the  platform  it  was  impossible  to  find 
the  usually  easiest  person  to  find  in 
France — a  porter.     In  my  opinion  the 


hardest  thing  to  obtain  in  France  is 
water  and  the  easiest  person  to  find  is  a 
porter  when  you  don't  want  him.  We 
then  traveled  up  steps,  down  steps, 
over  steps,  and  under  steps  until  we 
finally  reached  the  custom  office  and 
performed  our  usual  duties.  All  this 
for  a  "chalk  mark"  I  thought,  and 
started  back  for  the  train,  settling  down 
once  more,  and  thankful  that  my 
troubles  were  over  for  at  least  a  week. 

Thus  we  proceeded  on  our  trip 
spending  many  wonderful  days  in  the 
country  of  the  Alps.  One  thing  of 
which  I  never  tired  was  to  watch  the 
crude      Swiss      Mountaineers.  The 

mountains  have  always  held  a  certain 
charm  for  me. 

After  one  long,  hot  day  of  traveling 
we  were  informed  that  we  were  to 
have  a  wait  for  some  hours  on  the 
Swiss  border  in  order  to  have  our  bag- 
gage examined.  I  had  the  rare  op- 
portunity of  meeting  a  generous  Amer- 
ican and  we  decided  that  this  would  be 
an  ideal  time  for  relaxing  and  with  this 
in  view  we  took  a  walk.  We  had  con- 
centrated on  one  thing  for  some  time 
and  that  was  three  crude  mountain 
climbers.  They  wore  long-pronged 
hob-nailed  shoes  with  legons,  short 
coats  and  caps  accompanied  by  their 
never  forgotten  cane.  They  sounded 
like  250  horse  power  coming  down  the 
street.  We  stood  watching  them  in 
awe  for  some  time  then  suddenly  we 
decided  that  we  ought  to  use  our  cam- 
eras, which  we  had  trailed  with  us  for 
so  long,  and  which  hung  about  our 
necks.  Seated  upon  a  rock  and  my 
camera  ready  to  snap  at  the  most  op- 
portune moment,  I  suddenly  heard  my 
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name  being  wildly  called  and  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  amazed.  Turning  around 
I  saw  my  mother  rushing  toward  me. 
"You  should  not  have  gone  so  far," 
she  said,  "when  that  baggage  was  to  be 
attended  to.  I  responded  apologetic- 
ally, "But  mother  you  said  that  you 
could  attend  to  that  yourself."  "Yes, 
I  did  then",  she  said,  but  there  are 
about  two  dozen  men  in  that  custom 
office  trying  to  tell  me  something  not 
only  with  their  tongues  but  heads, 
hands,  and  every  other  organ  of  the 
human  body."  "I  am  just  about  dis- 
tracted", she  said,  "and  I  believe  it  is 
all  over  those  two  boxes  of  candy  you 
would  have  your  father  buy  in  New 
York." 

Our  kind  American  friend  then 
came  to  our  rescue  and  we  all  trotted 
back  to  that  everlasting  custom  office. 
Our  friend  after  speaking  in  an  un- 
known tongue  for  some  time  informed 
us  that  it  was  all  over  a  few  boxes 
of  candy,  telling  us  that  there  was  a 
heavy  duty  levied  on  sweets.  On  con- 
sulting my  father  he  thought  it  was  as 
easy  to  pay  the  duty  as  buy  more 
after  we  had  crossed  the  line.  It 
would  probably  be  impossible  then  to 
make  some  one  know  what  you  want- 
ed. 

After  this  little  episode  was  over  we 
all  went  back  to  the  train  and  I 
thought — Many  great  men  have  done 
much  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  hu- 
manity but  hadn't  any  of  them  ever 
thought  of  the  customs. 

Madeline  Wilson,  '23. 


PRESIDENT     PROCLAIMS       PIL- 
GRIMS DAY 

Universities,  Colleges,  and  Schools 
Urged  to  Observe  the  Day  by  Ap- 
propriate Exercises  and  Lessons 

President  Wilson  has  issued  a 
proclamation  in  which  he  requests  the 
observance  by  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  of  the  three-hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. At  the  same  time  he  named 
three  members  of  the  United  States 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission.  Six 
members  had  already  been  appointed 
by  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  fol- 
lows : 

"My  Fellow  Countrymen :  December 
21,  next,  will  mark  the  tercentenary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Ply- 
mouth in  1620.  The  day  will  be  be- 
comingly celebrated  at  Plymouth  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth  Pil- 
grim Tercentenary  Commission  and  at 
other  localities  in  Massachusetts.  While 
this  is  proper  and  praiseworthy,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  influences  which 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Pil- 
grims with  respect  to  civic  liberty  and 
human  rights  have  had  upon  the  for- 
mation and  growth  of  our  institutions 
and  upon  our  development  and  prog- 
ress as  a  nation,  merits  more  than  a 
local  expression  of  our  obligation,  and 
makes  fitting  a  nation-wide  observance 
of  the  day. 

"I  therefore  suggest  and  request 
that  the  21st  of  December  next  we 
observe  throughout  the  Union  with 
special  patriotic  services,  in  order  that 
great  events  in  American  history  that 
have  resulted  from  the  landing  of  these 
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hearty  and  courageous  navigators 
and  colonists  may  be  accentuated  to  the 
present  generation  of  American  citi- 
zens. Especially  do  I  recommend  that 
the  day  be  fittingly  observed  in  the 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  of 
our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutory 
and  patriotic  lessons  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fortitude  and  perserverance 
and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of 
church  men  and  women  who  establish- 
ed on  this  continent  the  first  self-deter- 
mined government  based  on  the  great 
principle  of  just  law  and  its  equal  ap- 
plication to  all,  and  thus  planted  the 
seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the 
mighty  nation. 

"In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-fifth. 

"WOODROW  WILSON" 


In  view  of-  the  great  significance 
of  Pilgrim's  Day  it  is  entirely  right 
that  the  President's  proclamation 
should  meet  with  the  fullest  response. 
Decidedly  the  most  significant 
event  that  has  marked  our  own  acade- 
mic year  was  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrims  on  No- 
vember eighteenth.  In  conjunction 
with  Carnegie  Tech,  and  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  there  was  held  at  Car- 


negie Music  Hall  a  really  inspiring 
service.  It  is  such  a  man  as  Canon 
Burroughs  who  can  make  us  realize 
most  deeply  the  value  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  life  in  the  every  day  material 
things. 

It  is  after  such  a  service  that  we 
most  deeply  realize  the  trust  given  us 
to  keep  inviolate  those  things  of  truth 
and  beauty  which  they  loved  and  thus 
the  spirit  of  the  old  America  shall  be 
the   spirit  of  the  new  America. 


NEWS 


THE    SCIENCE    CLUB 

The  Science  Club  held  its  first  meet- 
ing on  October  twenty-ninth.  The 
honorary  members,  Miss  McBurney 
and    Miss    Errett   were    the    hostesses. 

The  dye  industry  will  be  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting. 

S.  E.  E.,  '21. 

The  Omega  Club  has  had  no  regular 
meeting  this  year  but  at  the  prelimin- 
ary meeting  held  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  decided  that  the  programs  for 
this  year  would  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  modern  writers. 

The  first  meeting  of  Phi  -Pi  was  held 
in  Berry  Hall  drawing  rooms,  Novem- 
ber third.  It  was  not  a  program  meet- 
ing but  a  simple  initiation  ceremony 
was  performed  when  seven  new  girls 
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having  advanced  latin  standings  were 
taken  ijito  -the. clubs.  After  a  few 
business  matters  had  been  discussed  we 
realized  in  a  very  material  way  what 
fine  hostesses  Miss  Root  and  Miss' 
Green  are. 

On  December  seventeenth  the  first 
program  meeting  of  the  year  will  be 
given  at  which  time  the  Senior  "Phi 
Piers"  will  shine.  This  meeting  will 
be  in  line  with  the  plans  of  the  year 
which  are  to  study  Greek  drama,  not 
only  the  text  but  the  author's  life,  the 
Greek  theatres  and  the  general  presen- 
tation of  a  play. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    RELA- 
TIONS   CLUB 


The  International  Relations  Club 
had  its  first  open  meeting  of  the  year 
in  the  form  of  a  Political  Rally  on 
October  twenty-sixth. 

A  debate,  resolved,  "that  a  victory 
of  the  Republican  Party  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  countrv  than  a  victory 
of  the  Democratic  Party,"  was  won  by 
the  negative  side. 

The  Labor  and  Socialistic  platforms 
were  presented. 

After  these  worthy  presentations,  a 
straw  vote  was  taken  which  proved 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Harding  to  be  in 
the  majority. 

The  feature  of  the  rally  was  the 
choral  battle  between  the  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  S.  E.  E.,  '21. 


The  Dramatic  Club  held  a  meeting 
on  November  17,  in  the  new  club  room 
in  Woodland  Hall.  A  large  number  of 
the'  members  were  present.  Miss  Lud- 
vvick  conducted  a  discussion  of  Ham- 
let, the  play  as  a  whole  and  the  repre- 
sentation and  scenery  as  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Hampden's  company.  Miss 
Booth  gave  a  report  of  the  plays  in 
Pittsburgh,  New  •  York  and  Chicago, 
and  part  of  the  program  that  is  being 
planned  in  dramatic  circles  this  year. 
The  club  voted  to  give  Alice  in  Wond- 
erland before  Christmas  as  its  first 
play  this  year.  Miss  Moffett  has  the 
leading  role  and  Miss  Crow,  a  senior 
at  Tech  School  of  Drama,  will  assist 
Miss  Kerst  in  the  production. 


ALUMNAE     NOTES 


Kamala  Cornelius  of  the  class  of  1918 
has  sent  to  the  college  a  very  beautiful 
sea-poy  from  Madras,  India,  as  a 
manifestation  of  her  love  and  inter- 
est in  P.  C.  W. 

Valeska  Jarecki,  class  of  1919,  has 
been  visiting  some  of  her  former  school 
friends   in   and   around   Pittsburgh. 

Margaret  Workman  Witherspoon, 
class  of  '19,  has  written  of  her  inter- 
esting experiences  while  visiting  China 
with  her  husband.  They  expect  to 
spend  some  time  in  Japan  also. 

The  last  Decade  Club  held  a  dance 
in  the  college  auditorium,  November  26. 
Everyone  reported  a  good  time. 
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Tan  and  Black 


ENGLISH     CUSTOM     BOOT 

Low  Heels  Invisible  Eyelets 


STOEBENER'S 


6227  PENN  AVE. 


Man     With     Quality     Shoe 

EAST    END  6222  FRANKSTOWN  AVE 


W.  F.  Steinmacher 

KODAKS 
PHOTO 
SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING 

AND 
PRINTING 

129  South  Highland  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bell,  Hiland  1287-J 


Say  It  With  FLOWERS 

Randolph  &  McClements 

FLORAL  EXPERTS 
5936  Penn  Avenue 

Near  Highland 


Heard  in  Education. 

L.  E. — He  changed  his  cardinal's 
cloak  into  an  every-day  nobleman. 

He  was  a  combination  of  both  Ger- 
man and  Italian. 

J.  T. — His  children  were  feeble  and 


died  and  his  wife  followed  after. 

F.  S. — He  had  four  children,  the 
first  died  of  grief,  the  second  lived  to 
an  old  age,  but  was  feeble  minded,  the 

third  died  of  unhappiness,  the  fourth 
showed  great  talent,  but  died  at  the 
age  of  two. 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Near  Forty  Eighth  Street,  New  York 

Boots,  Slippers,  Hosiery  for  Men 

Women  and  Children 

PITTSBURGH,    Jenkins  Arcade 


CHICAGO 

Michigan  Blvd.  Bldg. 

corner    Washington   St. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Arcade  Building 


NEW  HAVEN 
Hotel  Taft 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 


CLEVELAND 
Athletic  Club  Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Woodward  Building 
opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Whitney  Building 

133  Geary  Street 
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ime  footwear 

and   especially  the 

Cousins  Shoes 
^S  p  mack  inftewySrkj 

ror  women 
LOU  BEIGEL 

6204  PENN  AVENUE 
EAST  LIbERTY 


HAIR  BOBBING,  MANICURING, 
SHAMPOOING,  MARCELWAVING 
HAIRDRESSING,  FACIALS  ETC. 

CHENNEY  HAIR  SHOP 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

Always  Pleasant  and  Reliable. 

EVERYTHING  TO  BENEFIT  THE 

HAIR,  FACE  and  NAILS. 

126  South  Highland  Ave.  Hiland  232-J 


Philosophy   For  Sure. 

Dr.  L. — Did  you  read  Cicero  in  col- 
lege? 

Susie — No,  I  read  it  in  Latin. 


Leah — I   read   something   of  Cicero, 
but  I  can't  remember  what. 

Liz. — Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  ! 


IfECK'S   RUG  SHOD 

J-^209  N.  Main  St.,  Jamison  BldjJ. L 
PHONE  2138 

GREENSBURG,  PENNA. 

We  handle  the  Celebrated 

Whittal  s     Plain    Chenille    and 

Anglo-Persian  Rugs. 

SPECIAL  ORIENTAL  DISPLAYS 

SPRING  —  SUMMER  —  FALL   —   WINTER 


GIFTS 

SWAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  EVERSHARP 
AND  FYNE-POINT  PENCILS,  IN  LONG 
AND    SHORT   LENGTHS.  WRITING 

CASES  AND  DESK  SETS  IN  ALL  THE 
NEWEST  COLORS. 

HARRISON  J.  HAYS 

6126  PENN   AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PHONES  HILAND  3820  HILAND  3821 


A  Study  in  Logic. 

E.  H. — He  had  a  very  happy  mar- 
ried life.   He  had  eisrht  or  six  children. 


One  died    at    twelve,    and    he    never 
ceased  mourning  for  her. 


HAMMER'S 

6007  PENN  AVE.,  EAST  LIBERTY 

Restaurant,    Fancy   Cakes,    Pastenes 
and   Soda   Grill 

Did  you  ever  try  our  Delicious 
Ice  Cream  and  Ices? 


W.  W.  WARRICK 

Jeweler 

PENN  at  SHADY 
EAST  END 
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SorosiS 

SHOES 


More  of  this  popular  shoe 
worn  than  all  other 

Women's  Shoes  Combined 
JENKINS  ARCADE 


PAUL'S 
Hair  shop 

HAIR  DRESSING 

6012   PENN    AVENUE 

SECOND   FLOOR 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


THE  LADIES  OF 

P.  c.  w. 

Are   invited   to   meet    their    Friends 
at    the    Reymer    East   End   Store 

There  is  not  a  more  delightful 
spot   in   all    East    Liberty 


CREAMS  —  ICES  -  FROZEN  SPECIALTIES 
CHOCOLATES  —  BON  BONS 


TELEPHONE 

Your  Needs  and  we  will 

Deliver  Promptly 

IfyTANSMANN'S 

THE  UP-TOWN 
DAYLIGHT  STORE 

5911-19  Penn  A  venue,    East  Liberty 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION,  PLUS 

A  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE  AT 

THE    MARTIN    SCHOOL 

Fits  one  for  the  BIG  Secretarial 
Positions 

BESSEMER  BUILDING      Smithfield  1844 


120  Sheridan  Square     :     Pittsburgh 

"^PRINTERS1 


The  management 

kindly  ask  you  to 

patronize  the  advertiz- 

ers   in  the   Sorosis 


I'""  contents""! 
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QUALITY 

WEIGHT 

SERVICE 


PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  NEGLEY  AVE.  and  P.  R.  R. 

CALL  HILAND  1005 

3280  Grant  3280  Grant 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL  CO.  DEPT. 

Wholesale      and   Retail    Dealers  in    Best   Grades  ot 

Bituminous  Coal,  Smokeless  Coal,  Smith  Goal, 
Anthracite  Coal  and  Connellsville  Coke 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  to  any  part  of  city 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  8  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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SPRING'S  SLEEPING  MONARCH 

Wake   up,   Old    tree! 

Why  standest  there  so  grim  and    gray  and  cold, 

While  everything  around  thee  bursts  with  joy 
Of   Spring,   and  Life,     and  Being  Born  Anew. 

And  all  the  earth  throws  o  ff  its  winter  mold? 

WTake  up,   old   tree ! 

WTake  up,   old   tree ! 

The  birds  have  long  been  pouring  forth  their  song; 
They  sing  of  Life,  and  Love,  in  the  green  trees — 
Yet  shun  thy  branches,  bare  and  lifeless  still 

And   wonder   that   thou   lingerest   so   long. 

Wake   up,   old   tree ! 


Wake  up,   old   tree ! 

Dost   thou  not   feel   within  thy  mighty  soul 

A  longing  and  a   striving  after  light? 

Ah,  yes !  thou  art  not  dead,  but  dost  restrain 
Thy    quivering   branches    'neath    thy    strong    control 

Till  thy  full  time,  when  thou  hast  stored  up  power 

To  last  thee  through  the  storms  and  strifes  to  come 
Then  shalt  thou  burst  forth  all  in  radiant  green 

And  shalt  become  one  mighty,  sheltering  bower! 

— S.  B.  G.,  1920 
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SERBIAN  RELIEF 


"Before  we  sing  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner",  children,'  said  Miss  Mary, 
the  fourth  grade  teacher,  "I  want  to 
tell  you  a  story  of  the  poor  Serbian 
children  who  live  in  a  little  country 
across  the  ocean."  She  paused  and  her 
gaze  swept  the  rows  of  up-turned 
faces  before  her.  Her  eyes  lingered 
upon  the  eager  face  of  a  little  dark- 
eyed  boy  in  the  first  seat  of  the  last 
row.  "Antonio's  a  responsive  child," 
she  thought  almost  unconsciously  as 
she  noticed  his  rapt  attention,  and  so 
as  she  talked  in  her  simple,  sympathetic 
way  the  sufferings  of  the  Serbian 
children  to  these  embryonic  Americans, 
she  fastened  her  gaze  upon  his  earnest 
little  face. 

Antonio,  however,  was  conscious  of 
Miss  Mary's  gaze.  He  had  always  had 
the  feeling  that  she  "kinda  liked  him." 
He  had  really  heard  very  little  of  what 
Miss  Mary  was  saying,  his  mind  more 
intent  upon  the  beautiful  gestures 
which  she  made  than  upon  her  words. 
He  did  hear  the  last  few  sentences, 
however  for  Miss  Mary's  eyes  grew 
very  dark  and  earnest  and  she  leaned 
forward,  all  the  time  looking  straight 
at  him.  "Children  wont  you  do  some- 
thing to  help  these  poor  little  Serb- 
ians'" she  said,  wont  each  one  of  you 
try  to  save  a  few  of  your  pennies  every 
week  for  them?'  The  children  still 
looked  sympathetic  but  also  rather 
blank.     Miss  Mary  said  it. 

"Children,"  she  said,  "You  want 
most  of  all  to  be  regular  Americans, 
don't  you?"  Every  head  nodded  vig- 
orously.    "You  know  that  every  true 


American  gives  to  the  hungry  even  if 
he  can  get  the  money  he  gives  only  by 
doing  something  he  doesn't  like  to  do. 
Why,  children,  this  is  the  very  best 
way  to  begin  to  be  a  good  American — 
to  give  to  others.  You'll  try,  won't 
you?" 

She  had  struck  the  rigth  chord. 
Heads  nodded,  hands  waved,  and 
voices  shouted  "We  will,  Miss  Mary, 
we  will." 

Antonio  said  not  a  word.  His 
mouth  was  set  in  a  determined  line  but 
there  was  a  troubled  light  in  his  eyes. 

Antonio  hurried  home  that  afternoon 
just  as  he  always  did  in  order  to  help 
his  father  in  the  fruit  store.  As  he 
entered  the  door  he  found  the  shop 
full  of  customers,  buying  for  supper. 
His  father,  who  one  could  imagine  had 
once  been  just  such  an  other  eager- 
faced,  warm-eyed  boy  as  was  his  son, 
nodded  to  Antonio  impatiently.  The 
boy  rushed  into  the  rear  room,  changed 
his  school  coat  for  a  small  white  apron 
and  returned  to  the  store  to  serve  his 
share  of  the  customers. 

The  store  finally  cleared.  The  sup- 
per-seeking crowd  became  a  supper- 
preparing  crowd.  Antonio's  father 
began  putting  on  his  hat  and  coat. 

"Antonio"  he  said  in  Italian,  "I'm 
going  down  to  the  wholesale  house, 
you  stay  in  the  store.'  His  eyes  rest- 
ed for  a  moment  upon  some  red-cheek- 
ed apples  on  one  of  the  stands.  "Sell 
those  apples,"  he  added,  pointing  to  the 
fruit,  "for  ten  cents  apiece.  Jake 
Patri  sells  his  for  eleven  but  the  people 
don't  like  those  odd  cents.    Goodbye." 

Antonio  nodded  and  the  father  went 
out.    It  was  very  quiet  in  the  store  but 
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Antonio  did  not  notice  it.  He  was  in 
deep  and  perplexed  thought. 

Suddenly,  the  little  bell  at  the  door 
gave  a  warning  sound  and  a  girl  ent- 
ered. She  walked  over  to  the  apples 
of  which  his  father  had  just  spoken 
and  examined  them. 

"How  much?"  she  asked  of  An- 
tonio. 

"Eleven  cents"  answered  the  boy, 
half  conscious  of  some  connection  be- 
tween 'eleven'  and  'apples'  in  his 
father's  directions.  He  had  hardly 
spoken  when  he  remembered  what  his 
father  had  really  said  not  eleven  but 
ten  cents.  His  first  thought  was  to 
correct  himself,  but  suddenly  a  wonder- 
ful idea  flashed  through  his  mind. 

"Yes  eleven,"  he  repeated. 

"I'll  take  two,"  said  the  girl  and 
handed  Antonio  twenty-two  cents  in 
exchange  for  the  apples. 

Antonio  looked  at  the  money  the 
girl  had  left  in  his  hands  and  then 
slewly  walked  behind  the  counter, 
placed  the  two  dimes  in  the  drawer 
and  the  two  pennies  in  his  pocket. 

Antonio  had  begun  to  save  for  the 
Serbians. 

%.         ;fc         ^c         ^         %         >js 

Three  days  later,  Antonio  walked 
proudly  up  to  Miss  Marys  desk  and 
laid   upon   it   eig'hty-three   pennies. 

"It's  for  the  poor  children,"  he  con- 
fided, with   shining  eyes. 

"Why,  Antonio,"  said  Miss  Mary,  in 
surprise  "Where  did  you  get  so  much 
money?" 

"Oh,  I  saved  some  and  earned  some," 
he  explained  proudly.  iHe  added, 
"We're  regular  Americans." 

When   Antonio    reached    home    that 


night  he  found  a  man  in  the  store  talk- 
ing to  his  father.  His  father  was 
gesticulating  wildly.  When  he  saw 
Antonio,  he  called  to  him  sharply, 
"Antonio,  come  here." 

The  stranger  turned  and  looked  at 
the  boy,  "He's  the  one  who  waited  on 
my  wife,"  he  said. 

"Antonio,"  said  his  father,  in  broken 
English,  "This  man  say  we  don't 
charge  same  all  time.  He  say  we 
charge  Miss  Jones  forty-five  cents  and 
his  wife  fifty  cents  for  same  thing. 
He  says  we  do  that  often  and  every- 
body mad.  Tell  me,  Antonio,  did  you 
charge  more  than  what  I  told  you?" 

Antonio  nodded. 

His  father's  face  grew  black  with 
anger.  He  turned  to  the  man.  "It's 
the  boy,"  he  said.  'He  keep  the 
money,  I  tend  to  him  you  tell  people 
it  won't  happen  again." 

The  man  laughed.  "The  kid's  been 
profiteering  on  his  own  account,"  he 
said.  "Good  American  methods, 
those,"  and  walked  out  of  the  store. 

The  next  day,  Antonio  did  not  appear 
at  school,  but  just  as  Miss  Mary  was 
leaving  that  evening  for  home  she 
looked  up  to  see  a  dark-eyed  swarth- 
ly-faced  man  regarding  her  angerly 
from  the  door.  He  walked  over  to  her 
abruptly  and  began  "Me  Antonio's 
father,  I  come  see  why  you  teach  my 
boy  to  steal.  He  steal  money  for  your 
children." 

Miss  Mary  gazed  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment, but  suddenly  she  gave  a  little 
laugh  of  relief. 

"Mr.  Contanzo,"  she  said,  "won"t 
you  tell  me  exactly  what  happened? 
I  think  I  can  explain  the  whole  matter 
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to  you."  m  order  that  they  might  learn  some- 

Antonio's    father    looked    into    Miss  thin&  of  the  trUe  American  spirit. 

Mary's  honest  eyes  and  his  own  soften-  When  she  ended,  the  man's  eyes  were 

ed.    He  began  telling  the  story  of  An-  no   longer   hard.        He   reached  out   a 

tonio's  perfidy  in  his  broken  English,  hand  to  Miss  Mary. 

"He  say  he  be  an  American  if  he  give  "My  Antonio  not  steal  cause  he  like" 

you  money.     He   like   you.     He   like  he  said,  "He  steal  to     be     a     regular 

Americans.    So  he  steal,"  the  man  end-  American.    He  steal  to  help  poor  chil- 

ed.  dren    like    good    American.      !Me    not 

Then  Miss  Mary  began  to  tell  her  mad  n°w." 

story.      She   told   the   man   about   the  Then     suddenly    a    smile    of    pride 

Serbians   in  much  the  same  way   she  flashed  over  the  man's  face,  "He  be 

had    told    the   children,   and    how   she  big  business  man,  maybe,"   he  added, 

had  urged  them  to  save  their  pennies  M.  CROUSE,  '21. 

IN  GIPSY  GLEN 

Beside  the  babbling  brook  I   stopped  quite  short, 

To   hear  Jack,   in   his   pulpit,   paying  court 

To  some  anemone  with  whom  he  kept 

His  tryst  through  rain  and  shine.     And  there,  where  slept 

Beneath   the  moss  some  small  brown  seed,  there   stirred 

A  clod   of  earth   in  answer  to  the  bird 

That  perched  above  the  stream  and  loud  did  call 

From  out  their  winter's   sleep  the   flowers   all. 

Beside   the   water's   brink    I    listened   sharp 

To  try  to  hear  the  dog-toothed  violet's  bark. 

Swieet  Spring  did  blush  to  see  the  naked  trees, 

And   robed   them   in   a   veil   of   green   to   please 

Her  tender  sensibility.     The   rain 

Had   scattered    drops    of   crystal    clear   that    feign 

Would  rival  jewels   in  a  lady's  hair. 

Ah !      Gipsy   Glen,   thou  never  wert  more  fair 

Than  when  Dame  Nature,  wakened  from  her  rest, 

Gave  thee  the  touch  of  Life,  and  made  thee  blest. 

BARBARA  COIT,  '24. 
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BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

Apologies  to  Everybody 

I   stood   on   the   brink   of   failure 
As   the   exams   were   drawing   near 
And  not  a  whisper  of  hope 
Quieted  my  innermost  fears. 

But  now  exams  are  all  over 
Life  is,  now  normal,   they   say 
And  oh !     what  vows   I   have  taken 
To   study  and   learn  every   day. 

But  still  the  days  come  and  go 
My  mind  is  but  one  blank  spot 
And  the  teachers  think  I'm  hopeless 
And  of  course  I  think  I'm  not. 


G.  H.,  '22 


HIDE  BOUND 


Some  people  claim  that  it  is  con- 
vention— which  is  the  force  of  other 
people's  habits — which  keeps  the  world 
from  being  any  worse  than  it  is. 
Those  people  are  wrong.  Convention 
causes  quite  as  much  trouble  as  radi- 
calism and  free  thinking  and  all  the 
other  things  that  original  people  do. 
But  having  had  the  foresight  to  ally 
itself  with  both  church  and  state,  it  is 
seldom  blamed  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Kitty  and  Lois  were  good  friends  be- 
cause they  lived  next  door  to  each 
other  and  because  they  were  too  young 
to  wander  far  in  search  of  compan- 
ionship. They  stayed  friends  partly 
from  habit  and  partly  because  they 
were  so  unlike.  When  two  people/ 
differ  they  usually  become  enemies. 
When  they  are  absolutely  unlike  they 
become  friends  because  they  have  noth- 


ing to  quarrel  about.  Kitty  was  quick 
witted  and  original  and  spoiled  and 
stubborn,  with  no  more  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  than  a  child  of  the  Ren- 
naissance.  Lois  was  thoughtful  and 
sweet  and  natural  and  conscientious, 
but  she  took  life  very  seriously  which 
is  the  same  as  saying  that  she  had  no 
sense  of  humor.  When  they  went  to 
school  Lois  was  always  sure  to  have 
her  homework  done  and  put  neatly 
away  in  her  school  bag — as  Kitty  knew 
if  she  went  over  to  borrow  a  geography. 
Kitty  also  knew  that  if  she  could  bor- 
row the  bag  it  would  save  her  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  working  out  her  prob- 
lems in  arithmetic.  Even  in  those  days 
she  knew  better  than  to  ask  Lois  for 
the  answers. 

When  they  reached  the  high  school 
age  they  began  to  make  their  own 
friends  and  to  go  with  different 
crowds.      But    they   still    saw    a   good 
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deal  of  each  other.  Kitty — though  she 
sometimes  laughed  at  Lois  to  her  own 
friends — admired  and  looked  up  to 
her,  which  was  not  strange.  What 
was  strange  was  that  Lois  should  also 
have  admired  Kitty.  It  may  have  been 
loyalty.  It  may  have  been  envy  of 
the  way  Kitty  could  keep  a  crowd 
in  good  spirits.  It  may  have  been 
merely  a  protective  instinct.  At  any 
rate  when  Kitty  began  to  do  things 
that  merited  censure  from  the  older 
people  it  cut  Lois  to  the  quick.  But 
after  the  first  remonstrance  she  never 
spoke  of  it  again.  Kitty  did  not  take 
kindly  to  criticism,  and  she  expressed 
herself  quite  clearly. 

The  summer  of  their  graduation 
Kitty's  aunt  invited  her  to  visit  in 
Ithaca.  She  accepted  the  invitation 
with  elation,  the  Cornell  summer 
school  having  something  to  do  with 
her  high  spirits.  She  felt  that  she 
had  exhausted  the  local  possibilities 
and  was  anxious  to  see  if  her  technique 
held  good  in  a  larger  field.  Lois  went 
over  to  hear  her  plans  and  incidently 
to  help  her  pack.  She  thought  she 
knew  Kitty's  wardrobe  pretty  well,  but 
what  she  saw  was  a  revelation.  The 
clothes  were  twice  as  extreme  as  any- 
thing Kitty  had  so  far  appeared  in, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
Kitty  asked  trying  on  a  giddy  even- 
ing gown  that  seemed  to  hold  itself 
together  either  by  luck  or  court  plast- 
er. Lois  knew  what  she  thought  of  it, 
but  she  did  not  say.  She  felt  that 
Kitty  had  already  bought  the  dress 
and    it    was    too    late    to    remonstrate. 


Besides  there  was  no  use  in  spoiling 
her  pleasure  in  it,  so  she  tactfully  said 
her  partners  would  certainly  be  able 
to  find  her,  which  was  what  Kitty 
wanted  to  hear.  But  she  went  home 
wishing  that  Kitty  Was  just  a  little 
bit  different. 

That  summer  life  was  very  gay. 
'  There  were  dances  and  picnics  and 
visits  to  the  beach.  Lois  had  more 
than  her  share  of  attention.  Some  of 
the  boys  who  had  been  inclined  to  sulk 
because  Kitty  was  away  began  to  see 
that  she  was  not  the  only  girl.  Several 
new  men  came  to  town  on  business 
and  came  again  for  pleasure  after  they 
met  Lois.  One  of  these  was  Tony 
Herford.  He  had  dark  liquid  eyes 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother  together  with  a  latin  freedom 
from  restraint  along  certain  lines. 
Lois'  cool  reserve  picqued  him.  He 
did  not  believe  it  possible  for  a  girl  to 
be  so  pretty  and  at  the  same  time  so 
cold,  and  he  tried  to  remedy  matters. 
Lois  Was  very  sweet  and  feminine  and 
she  hated  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings 
so  at  first  she  simply  avoided  him. 
Which  was  the  one  thing  he  needed 
to  make  him  lose  his  head  completely. 
Then  Lois  showed  him  that  there  was 
a  hot  little  temper  behind  all  her 
sweetness  and  she  told  him  exactly 
what  she  though  of  him.  If  he  had 
listened  to  the  end  it  is  likely  that  he 
wor/ld  have  lost  some  of  his  self- 
esteem.  But  he  didn't.  He  got  out  of 
the  house  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and 
might  have  left  town  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
in    charge    of    the    automobile    agency 
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and  had  money  of  his  own  tied  up  in  I      almost        hope     he     does     object. 

!t-  Wouldn't  it  be  thrilling  to  get  in  the 

Lois  threw  herself  on  the  bed  and  car  for  a  ride  and  then  go  to  Connecti- 

cried  and  felt  the  way  we  all  do  when  cut  or  Jersey  City  and  get  married?" 

we    first    begin    to    lose    our    illusions.  "I  haven't  even  heard  his  name  yet," 

Then  her    mother    took     her     to     the  said  Lois  practically, 

mountains    for   a   few   weeks   and   she  "Tony   Herford.      You'll    be    crazy 

came   back   feeling   happier   and  more  about    him.     All   the  girls   are.     He's 

at    peace   with    the    world.      The    first  not    so    flattering,    though.      He    says 

person  to  come  to  see  her  was  Kitty—  they    are    the    deadest    bunch    in    this 

with  long  jade  earings  awd  a  touch  of  town.     There  wasn't  a  girl  he'd  even 

color  on  her  lips.     She  was  full  of  the  look   at   before   I   came   home.      Well, 

stories  of  her  conquests  and  she  talked  aren't  you  going  to  congratulate  me? 

so  fast  that  Lois  had  no  time  even  to  I    can't    say   you   look   awfully   happy 

ask  a  question.     Finally  as  a  kind  of  over  it,  but  your  not  losing  any  silver 

climax  she  took  her  left  hand  out  of  Cup  for  the  first  prize  winner.     Think 

her   pocket   and   held   it   up    for   Lois'  how    much    better    your    chances    will 

inspection — with   a  glittering  diamond  be  with  me  out  of  the  way,  old  dear." 

on  her  fourth  finger.  Lois  looked  up  dully. 

"He    hasn't    asked    Dad    yet,    but   if  "Why    of    course    I    hope    you'll    be 

he   says    I'm   too   young   or   any    silly  happy,"    she    said    conventionally, 

thing  like  that  we're  going  to  elope.  MILDRED  WILLIS  HARRIS 

TWO  SHADOWS  ON  A  WALL 
Childhood 

Little  white  pages 

Waiting  to  be  written  ....  read  ....  stained 

Pregnant  with  hope 

And  cool  joys     ....  the  little  aches  of  things 

Shadows  and  tears 

Sunlight  and  tears rainbows ! 

Youth 

Down  and  down 

Yellow   wisps   of    fingers 

And   flaming  ribbands   at   his   white   throat 

Lower  yet  lower 

Sable  wreathes   of   smoke 

White-hot  metal  flowers  at  his  pale  feet 

Little  oaf in  Hell 

A  pasquinade  of  tomorrow 

Seeking  brimstone  jewels 

To  burn  in  the  shell-tipped  ear  of  a  lady. 
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LORD,  TEACH  ME  TO  WONDER 

A  pebble  cast  into  a  quiet  pool 
Of  deep,  still  water  makes  a  tiny  ring, 
That  greater,  bigger,   wider  grows   until 
When  almost  lost  in  space  it  finds  the  shore. 

A  tiny  thought  of  some  eternal  thing 
Steals  in  my  mind,  and  wakes  my  wonder 
It   grows   and   grows   into   a   boundless   sea 
That  leads   me,   lost   in   wonder,   unto   God. 

A  DARING  TALE 

List  to  me  now  as   I  boldly  relate  the  adventures  of  Tom   Cat, 

A  toughened  and  bold  buccaneer,  that  like  to  some  pirate  of  old  times 

Set   forth   every   night   of   his   life   with   a   deadly   marauding   intent. 

Fierce   and  most   warlike   was   he,   with   one   eve   bunged   and   disabled. 

Both  ears  were  nicked  with  the  ingraven  prints  of  a  thousand  of  battles, 

Fierce  was  his  plebian  nose  for  the  bloodthirsty  scent  of  the  combat 

Rusty  his  shaggy  fur  coat,  with  tramp  patches  untidily  sewed  on, 

And   as  a   final   seductive,  attractive   distinctive  cognomen, 

He  answered  his  parents  adopted  when  called  to  the  scene  of  the  saucer 

By    his    full    title,    Peter    Augustus,    St.    Vitrius    Caesar    Smith    Jonas. 

This  is  the  cat  which  on  August  eleventh  went  forth  to  adventure. 

Dark  was  the  night  outside  as  opposed  to  the  glow  of  the  hearth-fire, 

Peter  was   crouched   on   all    fours   and   singing   in   heartfelt   content 

With  Ma  and  her  darning  close  by,  and  Pa  on  the  track  of  Big  League  stars; 

When  suddenly  into  his  mind  came  the  thought  of  his  neighbor  Mrs.  Mason 

"Ah"  ran  his  thoughts,  "there  the  fishman  today  left  a  large  string  of  catfish 

Better  to  crunch  those  fish  heads  than  the  chicken  bones  now  in  my  saucer." 

So  out  must  he  go,  in  the  dark  and  the  storm  and  the  mud   of  the  night 

Over  rough  ways,  through  sharp  hedges  and  up  to  the  home  of  the  Townsends 

Where  lurked  his  old  and  dishonorable  foe,  Sir  Tige  of  the  Kennels, 

Softly  he  skirted  the  paths  to  the   fence  that  connected  with   Masons, 

When  quickly  there  sounded  a  rush  and  a  growl  to  a  spit  and  a  snarl 

Headlong  came  Tige  towards  the  fence,  and  the  carnival  gay  both  commenced 

"You  shan't  have  the  fish" — 

"I  say  that  I  shall,"  said  a  jeer  and  a  growl 

To  a  spit  and  a  snarl.  "Youre  a  scamp  of  a  skat  and  a  low  alley  cat 

With  mongrel  blood  in  your  veins."     "I'm  not,"  hissed  the  cat,  and  you  know 

What  you  are,"  So  they  raged  and  they  roared  'till  the  neighbors  were  bored 

and  fired 
Old  boots  and  new  china  and  ledgers  which  Tige  got  full  broadside,  while  Peter 
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With  dexterous  agility  dodged  on  the  fence  edge  and  shrilled  his  defiance 
'Till  it  rasped  and  rended  the  night  air,  and  Tige  meekly  crawled  to  his  kennel 
Then  over  to  the  Masons  with  tail  at  full  mast  he  wended  his  way 
But   gone   were   those   fishheads— some   scoundrelly   cur   in   the   meantime    had 

royally   feasted. 
Thus  endeth  the  tale  of  a  night  of  wild  and  blood  curdling  adventure 
The  morn  will  suffice  for  the  licking  the  scoundrelly  cur  doth  deserve. 

FLORENCE  JAY,  '24. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BRIAN  BORU 

Hear  ye  the  death-tale  of  Brian,  the  over-lord  of  the   Irish, 

Who  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf  defeated  the  Northern  invader. 

Brian   was   strong   in   his   youth,   and   the   mighty   chieftain   of   Munster 

Nick-named   Brian  Boru,  in  the   Erse,   Boroihme,  the  tribute. 

Maelsaechlim,  Inis — Zail's  Ardrigh  was  holding  him  high  in  his  favor, 

Admitted  him  to  his  counsels,  and  gave  him  command  of  his  army. 

Then,   in  one  of  the  battles   against  the  Northern  pirates 

Anlaf,  king  of  the  Danish,  was  carried  away  to  Valhalla; 

And  Brian,  beguiled  by  her,  married  Gormlieth  .the  widow  of  Anlaf 

Who,  holding  close  to  her  heart  her  first-born,  Sietric  Anlafson, 

Stirred  up  the  Dutch  Galls  of  Dublin,  and  the  Vikings  out  on  the  islands, 

Those  from  Scotland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  made  her  son  their  commander. 

Thus  betrayed  she  her  husband,  thus  caused  she  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

In  truth  there  is  always  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  every  struggle. 

Maelsaechlinn  was  near  to  his  dotage,  and  had  given  his  power  to  Brian, 
Who  thus  was  the  Lord  of  the  Irish,  the  Ardrigh  of  Inis-Ealga, 
Received  he  a  challenge   from   Sietric,  and  the  armies  came  to  the  battle 
In  the  "Meadow  of  Buls"  was  the  battle,  from  Ballyboghi  Bridge  up  to  Howeth 
There  did  they  struggle  with  fury — they  fought  on  the  Holy  Friday — 
And  O !  the  waves  of  the  harbor  rose  and  fell  red  with  their  life  blood. 
There   did   the   Celtic    heroes    defeat   the    strangers    from   Lakeland, 
Loosened    their   grasp    from    Fiodh-Inis,    and    drove   them    away    for   all    time. 
Ther   when  the  sun  was  laring  his   face   in  the  bowl   of  the  ocean, 
And  part  of  the  foreigners,  routed  were  seeking  their  fleet-flying  vessels, 
Brian   returned   to   his   tent   which   was   standing  apart   and   unguarded, 
And  because  he  was  bending  with  winters,  and  the  aged  think  much  of  their 

prayers, 
He  sank  to  his  knees  fore  the  Road,  and  perhaps  from  his  soul  thanked  his 

Maker. 
There  came  Brodar  the  Ruthless,  led  by  his  pagan  Odin, 
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Saw  the  king  and  the  Crucifix,  rushed  in,  struck  him,  and  killed  him, 
Then  left  him  lying  there  murdered,  his  heart's  blood  staining  the  Crucifix 
Thus  sped  the  soul  of  the  Ardrigh  as  fled  the  northern  invader. 
Thus  as  his  thoughts  were  in  heaven,  there  went  his  soul  through  the  Viking: 
Thus  "Brian's  Battle"  was  won  and  thus  it  was  lost  by  his  dying. 

MARION  T.  GRIGGS,  '24. 


IN   CALVARY'S   SHADOW 


It  was  one  of  those  tall,  ugly,  rickety, 
and  wholly  uninteresting  buildings  in 
lower  East  Side.  The  twelve  families 
who  lived  in  this  house  considered 
that  they  were  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Alley.  At  one  time  that  house  had 
been  the  rectory  of  the  big  Calvary 
Church  on  the  Avenue.  And  even  to- 
day from  the  front  windows  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  building  could  be 
seen  the  back  court  of  the  beautiful 
new  church.  Thus  came  the  claim  to 
aristocracy. 

On  the  front  steps  leading  up  to  the 
house  sat  six  little  children,  playing 
with  a  dirty,  long-haired  mongrel  ter- 
rier. 

"Every  one  of  you  git  in  the  house 
this  very  minute,  here  comes  that 
bunch  of  dirty  gutter-snipes  from  the 
other  end  of  the  alley  and  I  ain't  fer 
havin'  no  fight  this  morning." 

At  the  sound  of  this  very  sonorous 
voice  every  child  on  the  steps  ran  to 
obey.  The  owner  of  this  voice  watch- 
ed the  children  come  into  the  house  and 
then  she  turned  to  the  woman  to  whom 
she  had  been  talking. 

"Mrs.  Drake,"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
think  its  the  duty  of  me  and  you  as 
Christian  mothers  to  go  up  stairs  and 
see  what's  happened  to  them  there 
Wilson  kids.  I  ain't  saw  one  of  'em 
for    three    days    now    and   their    maw 


went  out  two  nights  fore  last,  dressed 
up  fit  to  kill  and  I  ain't  saw  her  since 
either." 

Mrs.  Drake's  husband  had  seen  Mrs. 
Wilson  getting  on  a  Chicago  train  and 
she  reckoned  they  ought  to  go.  So 
the  two  women  started  up  the  stairs. 
Three  flights  up  they  stopped  and 
rapped  on  one  of  the  doors.  Receiving 
no  response  to  their  knock,  they  open- 
ed the  door  and  entered  the  room.  It 
was  a  long  dingy  room,  with  only  one 
dingy  window.  There  amid  the 
fumes  of  herring,  gas  and  humanity 
lay  huddled  together  on  the  floor  two 
small  children.  On  an  old  dilapidated 
sofa  in  one  corner  of  the  room  lay  an- 
other child.  Of  all  the  thirty-eight 
unkempt  and  neglected  children  who 
lived  in  the  building,  these  were  the 
most  unkempt  and  neglected. 

"I  guess  their  maw's  gone  for  good 
this  time,"  said  Mrs.  Drake,  "she  was 
always  saying  that  she  was  agoing  to 
do  it,  because  everytime  she  complain- 
ed about  something  someone  would  al- 
ways say  that  the  Lord  would  provide 
and  that  she  was  just  a  goin'  to  let 
him  provide  for  her  kids." 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  the 
lady  of  the  sonorous  voice  replied. 

"Well,  I  guess  she  did  go  but  from 
the  looks  on  them  poor  children's 
faces  I'm  thinking  that  the  good  Lord 
has  already  provided  for  them." 

M.  E.  S.,  '21 
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THE  LOST  YOUTH 


Dramatis  Personae 

Merienne,  a  Novice 
Pierrot,  a  Masquerader 
Sister   Clementine 
Other  Masqueraders 

Scene   of   the    Play 

Merienne's  cell  in  an  isolated  wing 
of  a  convent  in  the  old  Creole  section 
of  New  Orleans.  At  center  back,  a  nar- 
row door  scarcely  wider  than  Merien- 
ne's slim  shoulders.  At  left  a  narrow 
cot,  placid  and  white  as  the  dream  of 
a  youth.  At  its  head  a  tall  amber 
candle  burns  in  a  brass  holder.  Against 
the  right  wall  is  an  old  ebony  chest 
of  drawers  on  which  two  other  amber 
candles  are  burning.  Above  it  hang- 
ing on  the  pale  wall  is  the  crucified 
Christ.  But  it  is  only  a  Christ  suffer- 
ing physical  pain.  It  is  a  hideous, 
vulgar,  materialistic  image,  with  ver- 
milion drops  of  paint  coming  from  the 
pierced  hands  and  feet.  It  is  like  a 
flaming  symbol  without  the  spirit  of 
its  exquisite  meaning.  Center  right,  a 
door  leads   to   the   corridor. 

Time — On  the  evening  of  the  Mardi 
Gras. 

(Merienne  enters.  She  is  nineteen. 
She  wears  the  white  robe  of  a  novice. 
Her  pale  face  is  like  a  troubled  lotus 
bloom  in  a  crisp  white  frame.  There 
are  tears  in  her  eyes.  She  sits  on  the 
little  white  cot  and  begins  embroider- 
ing an  altar  cloth.  Her  tears  drop  on 
her  work.  She  presses  the  cloth 
against  her  warm  young  body.) 
Merienne    (dreamily)— Tears   —   they 

make   the   soul   grow.      "Great   con- 


stancies come  to  tears." 
(Sister  Clementine  enters.     She  is  a 
mediocre  soul  though  she  has  a  sym- 
pathetic heart  for  flaming  youth.  Her 
own  youth  was  colored  with  glowing 
illusions  and  opalescent  desires. 
Merienne — Oh  !    Sister    Clementine,    I 
cannot    stitch   the   cloth.      It   is   like 
finishing  the    work    of    dead    souls. 
Poor    little,    uneven    stitches    woven 
with  tears,  here  by  one  who  forgot 
to  tell  her  beads,  here  by  one  whose 
memory    could    not    retain    a    weary 
prayer. 

Sister  Clementine — Dear  Merienne,  you 
need  not  make  another  stitch  in  the 
cloth  if  you  will  but  come  with  me 
and  beg  the  kind  Mother's  pardon 
and  say  I  do  believe.  It  was  the 
Evil  One  that  made  you  wilful  to- 
day. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say,  "I 
am  sorry.     I  do  believe,"  is  it  not? 

Merienne — No,  I  cannot  say  it.  I  am 
not  sorry,  and  I  do  not  yet  know 
whether  I  do  believe.  It  is  wrong 
to  lie  in  one's  heart.  Even  the  world 
would  not  ask  that  of  me.  Oh !  the 
world !  Only  a  few  months  ago  I 
was  a  part  of  it  too,  its  endless 
skies,  its  roads  going  on  forever  free 
and  beautiful.  Its  sad  happy,  striv- 
ing people,  madly  craving  one  ideal 
only  to  perfect  it,  then  cast  it  aside 
for  another  still  more  sublime.  I 
cannot  say  I  believe,  then  lie  here 
in  this  narrow  cell  and  hold  my  be- 
lief as  an  established  thing  all  my 
life,  when  the  world  outside  is  grow- 
ing, growing,  changing  until  I  am 
left  below  and  can  no  longer  bear  its 
exquisite  melodies. 
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Sister  Clementine — There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  world,  dear.  Ours  is  the 
true  belief.  In  the  end,  the  world, 
for  all  its  changing,  will  come  back 
to  this  that  we  are  offering  you. 

Merienne — I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is 
more  safe  to  move  on,  then  turn 
back  if  necessary.  Tell  me, 
dear  Sister  Clementine,  have  you 
not  once  wished  to  leave  these 
shadows  and  see  people  in  the  sun- 
light, or  when  there  is  a  silver  rim 
of  a  moon  tangled  in  a  weeping  wil- 
low? Do  you  never  long  to  see  a 
fair-haired  boy  picking  poppies 
with  an  intoxicated  air,  or  feel  the 
warm  pink  hands  of  a  baby  on  your 
throat  ? 

Sister  Clementine — (softly) — I  felt  a 
baby's  hands  on  my  throat  just  once. 
It  was  my  baby.  Its  hands  were 
cold,  and  very  white.  1  hoped  it 
would  die.  It  was  in  my  way.  I 
had  to  give  up  dancing  to  care  for  it. 
I  didn't  want  to  do  that,  so  I  gave 
up  the  baby  instead.  I  was  sorry 
afterwards.  So  I  came  here.  I  like 
it  here.  There  is  forgiveness  and  no 
temptation. 

Merienne — And  you  let  a  little  baby 
die  ?  How  do  you  know  you  are  for- 
given ? 

Sister — The  time  of  repentance  is  up. 
I  have  performed  the  rites.  There  is 
no  peace  in  the  world  such  as  I  have. 
Come  with  me  to  the  Mother  and  let 
there  be  peace  in  your  heart  too.  It 
is  an  easy  thing  to  say  "I  am  sorry. 
I  do  believe." 

Merienne — I  cannot  say  it !     I  cannot 

give  up  my  life  like  this  ! 
Sister — But      the     promise     to     your 


mother. 

Merienne— (speaking  half  to  herself) 
— The  promise !  "I  promise  never  to 
live  in  the  world."  That  is  what  I 
said,  (a  little  dazed  and  bewildered). 
Never!  All  my  life  I  must  live  in 
this  room.  (Wildly  beating  her 
hands  on  the  narrow  door  at  back). 
O,  mother,  take  back  the  promise ! 
If  you  love  me,  hear  me,  take  back 
the  promise ! 

(Sister  Clementine  sits  on  cot  and 
shakes  her  head  sadly.) 

Merienne — (suddenly  starting  up  and 
laying,  both  hands  on  the  door) 
This  door,  where  does  it  lead  ? 

Sister — To  the  courtyard  and  street. 
It  is  never  opened. 

Merienne— Is  there  no  key  to  the  door? 

Sister— Yes,  a  little  silver  key.  The 
silver  represents  all  things  worldly. 
(She  takes  the  silver  key  from  the 
ring  to  show  to  Merienne.  Merienne 
takes  it  in  her  hand.) 

Merienne— It  is  very  beautiful ;  the  key 
to  the  world.  May  I  turn  it  once  in 
the  lock? 

Sister — (Alarmed,  taking  it  from  her) 
— You  must  not !     It  is  forbidden ! 

(Sister  Clementine  continues  to  hold 
key  in  her  hand.  Merienne  smiles 
as  if  she  has  just  thought  of  some- 
thing pleasant.  She  sits  on  cot  and 
begins   to   embroider   again.) 

Merienne — Sister  Clementine,  I  can- 
not make  this  pattern  balance.  Per- 
haps you  could  find  my  mistake? 

(Sister  sits  beside  Merienne  and  lays 
silver  key  on  cot  beside  her,  before 
taking  the  altar  cloth  in  her  hands. 
She  corrects  the  mistake  in  work  and 
rises  without  picking  up  key.     She 
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has  forgotten  about  it.) 
Sister — You    must    come    now    to    the 

Mother    and    say,    "I    am    sorry.      I 

do  believe." 
Merienne — I  cannot  say  it !     I  do  not 

know  what  I  believe !     I  beg-  you  to 

leave  me  now.     I  cannot  come ! 

Sister — (Sternly)  Very  well.  I  give 
you  a  half  hour  in  which  to  change 
your  mind.  If  you  do  not  come 
within  that  time  I  shall  bring  the 
Mother  here  to  you.  She  punishes 
more  severely  than   I.    (exit) 

Merienne — (Laughing  brokenly  and 
picking  up  the  key  from  the  cot) 
Little  silver  key,  that  can  open  the 
door  of  the  world  to  me.  (She  kisses 
it.)  I  cannot  go,  but  I  shall  see 
once  more  the  world  that  is  going 
on  and  on,  and  shall  not  turn  back. 

(She  opens  the  door.  It  leads  to  a 
little  balcony  about  four  feet  above 
courtyard.  A  narrow  strip  of  sky 
and  a  portion  of  the  wall  surround- 
ing the  courtyard  are  seen.  She 
stands  in  the  doorwav  breathing  the 
fresh  freedom  of  the  fragrant  air. 
Laughing,  bells,  and  horns  are  heard 
coming  from  afar  off,  then  nearer 
and  nearer.  There  is  singng  now; 
gay  songs  and  laughing  voices. 
Merienne's  face  glows.  She  tears 
off  her  headress  revealing  wafts  of 
red  gold  hair  falling  around  her 
shoulders.  "Le  Mardi  Gras !"  Her 
voice  is  low  and  breathless.  The 
revelers  are  coming  nearer.  They 
are  passing  by  the  street.  One  can 
see  flashes  of  light.  Some  of  their 
confetti  blows  over  the  wall  into  the 
court.    The    singing    continues,    the 


bells  tinkle,  everyone  is  laughing, 
laughing,  and  happy.  A  cap  twirls 
through  the  air  and  falls  inside  the 
court.  A  lithe  slender  figure  in  Pier- 
rot costume  swings  over  the  wall 
after  it.  He  sees  Merienne  standing 
in  the  doorway.  She  looks  like  a 
slim  Medieval  princess  in  her  white 
robe  and  flowing  hair.  Seeing  Pier- 
rot, she  hurries  in,  closes  and  locks 
the  door.  There  is  a  soft  knock  at 
door.  She  remains  motionless  hold- 
ing her  joy  close  to  her  heart,  fear- 
ing it  may  escape.  There  is  another 
knock,   then   Pierrot — 

Pierrot — Please  little  lady,  come  out 
again.      (He  begins  singing.) 

"The  stars   in  heaven  are  bright, 
Lady  mine.  Lady  mine. 

The    moon    is    full    tonight, 
Lady  mine 

"Oh  !   deign  to  smile  upon  me, 
Cast   but   one   kind   look   on   me, 

\\  nile  here  I  wait  upon  thee, 
Longing   for   thee    Lady   mine." 

That's  a  pretty  song,  is  it  not? 

Merienne — Please  go  away.  I  dare 
not  open  the  door.  Le  Mardi  Gras! 
And  I  (looking  hopelessly  around 
the  room)   here! 

Pierrot — Tell  me,  pretty  lady,  did  you 
like  my  song?  No!  Say  you  love 
it  on  a  night  like  this!  There  is  a 
star  in  my  sky,  carved  of  white  jade, 
and  set  in  an  amethystine  sky. 

Merienne— (Half  to  herself)  There  is 
no  star  in  my  sky.  There  is  no  sky 
in  my  Avorld. 

Pierrot — (In  a  wooing  tone)  There 
are  friends  in  my  world,  with  scar- 
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let  lips  that  laugh  and  sing,  and  tell 
old  loves  in  fairer  words  of  colour. 
There  is  the  breath  of  roses  here; 
the  scent  of  my  lady's  lacy  fragrant 
fan,  and  kisses  falling  on  pale  and 
languid  hands. 

Merienne — I  have  nothing  but  a  dumb 
image.  Its  lips  are  grey  purple  and 
they  writhe  in  pain.  They  speak  no 
words.  The  artist,  only  one  in  name, 
has  lost  its  soul.  I  have  ceased  to 
save  my  tears,  there  is  no  room  for 
growth  of  soul  here. 

Pierrot — Come  out  with  me,  and  feel 
the  presence  of  happy  things.  All 
that  is  beautiful  is  free  tonight,  and 
beauty  may  be  had  for  a  silver  coin. 
It  is  a  masque.  Masques  for  hap- 
piness, clever,  and  with  daring  in- 
tentions. Oh!  tell  me,  lady,  do  you 
wear  a  masque,  or  is  there  beauty, 
happiness  in  your  face?  Tell  me 
your  face,  or  open  your  door  that  I 
may  tell  it  to  myself.  (The  laugh- 
ing and  singing  continues.  Merienne 
is  torn  with  indecision.) 

Merienne — Dare  I  ?  Just  one  moment, 
perhaps.     I  cannot ! 

Pierrot — I  shall  sing  you  another  song, 
if  you  will  only  let  me  kiss  your 
hand. 

Merienne — (Turns  key  in  lock,  and 
flings  open  the  door)  Mother!  I  am 
sorry. 

(Pierrot  dances  lightly  around  the 
small  room,  stops  short  before  the 
image  of  the  Crucified  Christ.  He 
ceases  to  smile,  then  brushes  his 
hand  across  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  image  from  his  mind.  Merienne 
watches  him,  wonderingly,  as  if  he 
were  a  god.     He  has  not  yet  looked 


at  her.  He  walks  over  to  her,  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  He  looks  at  her 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments. 

When  he  does  speak,  his  voice  is 
soft,   almost   reverent. 

Pierrot — Little  lady,  you  are  a  moon 
flower.  Your  slim  white  body  is  the 
clear,  cool  stem.  Your  face,  its 
waxen  petals,  your  eyes,  its  dark 
center,  burning  with  a  thousand 
dreams,  and  your  hair,  with  its  little 
gilded  flame  tongues,  is  the  golden 
underlying   of  the   petals. 

Merienne — (Her  heart  blazing  with 
excitement)     Are  you  a  poet? 

Pierrot — (Laughing)  I?  (Then  grave- 
ly) I,  dear  lady,  am  a  dancer.  (He 
laughs  again)  And  you  are  a  moon 
flower,   masquerading   ?s   a   nun. 

Merienne — Not  a  nun,  a  novice.  Soon 
I  shall  be  a  nun. 

Pierrot— Why  ? 

Merienne — Because  of  a  promise. 

Pierrot — A  silly  promise,  I  call  it. 

Merienne — Nevertheless,  a  promise. 
(Trying  to  be  ga> )  Did  you  ever 
dance  with  Pierrette" 

Pieirot — I  dance  with  her  every  night. 
That  is  one  of  my  acts,  but  she  can't 
dance.  I'm  looking  for  a  new 
Pierrette,    someone   like   you. 

Mereinne — (Breathless  with  the  mem- 
ory of  it)  I  was  Pierrette  once.  A 
year  ago  tonight.  The  Mardi  Gras ! 
There  were  thousands  of  people, 
and  yellow  lights  falling  on  the  sil- 
ver breasts,  arms  and  throats  of  ex- 
quisite women.  There  was  a  frag- 
rance of  pale  roses  and  scarlet 
dreams.  And  I  danced.  I  was  mad ! 
Music  is  a  fiend.  It  tears  one's 
heart  with  exquisite  pain.    Then  the 
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strange  quiet  peace  as  Pierrot  bore 
me  away  like  a  drooping  Oriental 
lily. 

Pierrot — (Grasping  her  wrist)  Your 
body  will  bend,  will  droop  like  a 
willow  branch?     You  can  do  that? 

Merienne — (Softly)     Yes. 

Pierrot — (Excited)  Here!  Do  it  now! 
My  arm!  (She  falls  back  upon  his 
arm,  her  body  curving  at  the  waist, 
like  a  white  ribband.  She  remains 
quite  still.  ns  if  afraid  to  break  a  hap- 
py spell.  He  raises  one  pale  hand  to 
his  lips.) 

I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you.  How  you  and  I  could  dance ! 
(She  raises  herself  and  pushes  him 
away.) 

Merienne — You  must  go  now. 

(Another  group  of  revelers  pass>. 
They  are  laughing  and  singing.) 
Listen  !  They  are  singing  and  laugh- 
ing. 

Pierrot — You  can  sing  and  laugh  too, 
if  you  will  come  into  the  world  with 
me.  How  the  world  would  love  you ! 
And  together  we  would  carve  a 
jewel  of  life.  Will  you  come?  See! 
The  door  is  open !  Beyond  the  wall 
there  is  freedom,  hope,  desires, 
dreams,  laughter,  tears,  life!  Tell 
me  you  will  come. 

Merienne — I  cannot  come. 

Pierrot — But  promises  are  silly,  and 
only  dead  nuns  are  beautiful. 
(Stands  in  the  doorway  and  holds 
out  his  hand  appealingly.) 
Oh !  Will  you  come  and  dance  with 
me,  and  you  shall  be  my  heart's  de- 
sire. 

Merienne — (Half    to     herself)       And 


only  dead  nuns  are  beautiful. 

Pierrot — Come  with  me,  little  moon- 
flower. 

(She  moves  towards  him  slowly, 
vainly  hoping  for  the  courage  to 
yield.  Then  she  sees  something 
hanging  about  his  neck.) 

Merienne— What  is  this  you  wear 
about  your  neck? 

Pierrot— That  is  a  little  flask  of  Duty. 
Even  a  dancer  must  be  consistent  at 
times. 

Merienne— It  looks  like   sliver. 

Pierrot — It  is  mercury,  and  like  duty, 
lies  heavily  on  my  heart.  It  anchors 
my  soul  to  the  real  when  a  dream 
would  steal  my  reason. 

Merienne— You  should  not  wear  it. 
Free  youth  knows  no  duty.  The 
fortunate  youth,  you;  you  surpass 
duty;  it  is  enveloped  in  your  life 
a  natural  thing.  Only  the  old  feel 
duty  in  their  hearts.  May  I  wear 
your  little  flask  of  duty  around  my 
neck  that  dreams  shall  never  steal 
my  reason? 

Pierrot— But  only  the  old  feel  duty  in 
their  hearts. 

Merienne — My  heart  to   is   old. 

Pierrot — Your  eyes  are  young ! 

Merienne — A  promise  lies  heavily  on 
my  heart. 

Pierrot — There  is  the  right  of  youth  to 
freedom,  life,  the  right  to  fulfill  a 
dream.  Who  was  it  asked  this 
promise  of  you? 

Merienne — My  mother. 

Pierrot— Why  ? 

Merienne — Because  the  world  broke 
her  heart.  She  vowed  the  world 
would  never  break  mine. 
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Pierrot — And  you  could  promise  that? 
Merienne — (coldly)  I  loved  my 
mother.  I  was  strong  then.  (Now 
(relenting)  please  go.  Your  face,  it 
is  making  my  heart  dangerously 
young  again.  But  first  take  from 
your  heart  of  youth  the  flask  of 
duty,  and  as  a  token  of  our  own  fair 
dreams,  yours  free,  mine  bound  for- 
ever, place  Duty  on  my  heart,  al- 
ready grown  old. 
(Pierrot  takes  the  little  flask  of  mer- 
cury from  around  his  own  neck  and 
places  it  around  her  white  throat, 
the  flask  falling  heavily  on  her 
breast.  Then  bending  over,  he  raises 
her  fingers  to  his  lips.) 

Merienne — (smiling  wanly)      And  for 
that  kiss,  another  song. 

Pierrot — (half  to  himself)  And  how 
we  might  have  danced ! 
(He  goes  out,  closing  door.  Mer- 
ienne walks  slowly  to  door  and  turns 
key  in  lock,  then  sits  on  little  white 
cot  holding  the  flask  of  mercury 
tight  in  her  hand.) 

Pierrot — (Begins  to  sing — 

"Ever  of   thee,    I'm   fondly   dreaming, 

Thy  gentle  voice  my  spirit  can  cheer, 

Thou  art  the  star,  that  mildly  beaming, 

Shone  on  my  path 

When  all  was  dark  and  drear." 

(Merienne  unscrews  top  from  little 
flask,  and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
locked  door,  she  drinks  the  mercury 
murmuring,  "And  only  dead  nuns  are 
beautiful !  "She  falls  back  on  cot. 
in  great  pain.  Another  group  of 
revelers  are  heard  passing  in  the 
street.  They  are  singing  and  laugh- 
ing. Bells  tinkle,  and  as  Pierrot 
joins    them    they    call    out    to     him 


'Pierrot!    A  dance!  A  dance!" 

MARY  BROWN,  '23. 


AS   TO   LOVE 


Tonight,  ma  petite  amie,  you  ques- 
tion me  as  to  "Love"  and  "Him"  and 
in  your  adorable  innocence  expect  me 
to  answer  satisfactorily,  and  while  I 
am  very  fluttered  I  realize  only  too 
well  my  appalling  insufficiency.  In 
regard  to  "Him,"  if  you  love  him, 
there  is  nothing  left  for  the  world  and 
me  to  say  about  the  whole  affair.  If 
he  doesn't  love  you,  as  if  he  could  help 
it,  you  will  find  that  your  feeling  was 
only  a  passing  infatuation  for  the  un- 
obtainable and  in  a  month  have  loved 
a  half  a  dozen  more,  fickle  one  that  you 
are !  No,  it  is  quite  useless  to  shake 
your  pretty  head  at  me  and  enumerate 
his  Apollo-like  qualities  to  undeniably 
prove  that  he  is  the  most  marvelous 
creature  in  existence.  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  good,  old,  black  Sophy  used 
to  say : 

"Honey,  jus'  marry  a  man  wid  a 
face  you  lik,  'cause  des  all  de  same  in 
side,  chile." 

And  sometimes  I'm  inclined  to  think 
she  is   right. 

As  to  love,  that  is  another  question 
and  one  which  must  remain  unanswer- 
ed till  the  end  of  eternity,  for  when 
the  mystery  is  solved  we  shall  have 
lost  the  joy  of  youth  and  living.  No 
one  is  even  fit  to  discuss  the  matter; 
those  who  have  never  loved  could  not 
hope  to  treat  a  subject  that  baffles 
imagination,  and  scientific  knowledge, 
and  can  only  be  known  through  ex- 
perience; and  those  who  have  once 
loved    can    never    discuss    the    matter 
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without  prejudice  for  the  cause  that 
ended  the  affair  has  stained  the  mem- 
ory of  the  true  sensation ;  while  those 
in  love  are  so  dazzled,  dazed,  and 
burned  by  this  fever  that  the  poor 
youth  could  not  write  logically  on  any 
subject !  Thus,  mon  ami,  it  must  pass 
into  the  fascinating  region  of  the  un- 
known and  the  unknowable. 


If,  little  one,  you  stay  on  in  your 
present,  charming,  single  state  you 
have  as  ever  my  blessing ;  if  you  should 
consent  to  "Him"  or  any  other  him — 
then  you  shall  be  twice  blessed  for  only 
they  see  clearly  who  follow  the  ways 
of  the   Blind-God. 

E.  H.  MASON,  '23. 
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EDITORIAL 


Probably  nothing  has  ever  appear- 
ed on  the  horizon  of  the  college  that 
offered  more  promise  or  that  aroused 
more  interest  than  now — in  its  pros- 
pects   of   mergence   with    Beaver    Col- 


lege. A  widely  known  and  recognized, 
as  well  as  a  strong  college  for  women 
here  in  the  western  part  of  the  state 
is  something  we  have  always  looked 
forward  to.  And  now  the  great  ex- 
pectation seems  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
That  the  need  and  importance  of  the 
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liberal  college  in  this  day  and  age  is 
ever  increasing  is  the  conviction  of 
those  who  know  their  subject. 

Those  of  us  who  are  and  have  been 
students  of  the  college  are  often  prone 
to  believe  every  one  must  have  heard  of 
P.  C.  W.  on  the  hill.  But  almost  as 
often  are  we  distressingly  awakened 
from  our  illusion  by  the  relevancy  of 
some   casual   remark   to   the   contrary. 

Only  the  other  day  I  overheard  one 
such  remark  in  one  of  our  frequently 
patronized  department  stores.  Some 
one  from  the  college  had  evidently 
been  shopping  before  I  arrived,  and 
was  having  the  purchase  delivered,  for 
as  I  lingered  over  the  display  of  shirt- 
waists I  heard  one  clerk  say  to  an- 
other :  "Pennsylvania  College,  where's 
that  '  Looking  up  I  noticed  her  ty- 
ing a  package.  "That's  in  East  Lib- 
erty somewhere,"  was  the  answer. 
"Better  look  it  up."  So  the  inquiring 
clerk  proceeded  to  look  up  the  ad- 
dress of  the  school  I  had  thought  was 
the  "cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes." 

The  highest  academic  standard  un- 
der cramped  conditions  has  been  pos- 
sible, but  now  we  look  forward  to 
bigger  and  broader  opportunities  that 
must  inevitably  ensue  from  the  mer- 
gence of  the  two  colleges. 

OPEN  FORUM 


And  now  that  the  Honor  System  is 
being  discussed  so  widely  among 
American  Colleges,  and  that  we  our- 
selves have  been  dwelling  on  the  sub- 
ject with  an  added  fervor,  why  can't 
we  eliminate  one  of  the  few  condi- 
tions that  are  hindering  its  full  sway 
and    development.      Why     can't     we? 


For  example — the  disappearance  of 
books  that  some  of  the  faculty  have 
been  so  generous  to  provide  on  the 
reserve  shelves.  Perhaps  students 
who  do  such  things  may  not  feel  the 
slightest  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
may  even  esteem  themselves  highly 
respectable.  But  they  are  not.  Some 
may  say  they  merely  lack  that  finer 
sense  of  honor  that  doesn't  amount  to 
much  after  all — but  where  is  the  girl 
who  can  afford  to  neglect  the  culti- 
vation of  her  finer  sensibilities  in  the 
pursuit  of  higher  learning? 

The  latter  is  impossible  without  the 
former. 

This  is  not  a  trivial  matter  we  can 
overlook.  It  is  a  distressing  situation 
demanding  immediate  action  and  will 
continue  until  the  Student  body  rises 
in   outspoken  condemnation. 

A  STUDENT. 


HERE'S  FOR  MORE   SPIRIT! 


The  spirit  of  'pull  together"  is  a 
spirit,  that  in  popular  expression 
"needs  no  introduction"  to  P.  C.  W. 
students. 

But  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
familiar  things  of  life  we  need  to  be 
reminded.  It  seems  so  natural  and 
easy  to  forget. 

Just  take  for  example  the  rummage 
sale  for  Y.  W.  Every  girl  in  the 
school  is  interested  in  the  organization 
yet,  where  is  the  material?  Safely 
locked  away  at  home,  apparently.  Yet 
lots  of  girls  mean  to  give,  but  they 
relegate  it  to  the  dear,  dim,  distant, 
future.  But  what  we  need  is  co-opera- 
tion here  and  now. 
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It  is  from  this  same  proscrastinating 
spirit  that  our  own  Sorosis  is  suffering. 
The  girls  are  too  passive  in  their  at- 
titude. People  have  to  wait  to  be  ask- 
ed for  contributions,  and  that  isn't 
conducive  to  pep  and  spirit  in  any 
magazine.  And  that  isn't  true  P.  C.  W. 
spirit.  Nor  is  it  the  real  spirit  of  the 
girls  when  they  wake  up  to  a  situa- 
tion. It  is  only  that  we  are  so  wrap- 
ped up  in  our  own  affairs  that  we 
forget  to  look  out  for  the  affairs  round 
about  us. 

Do  you  count  yourself  a  real  live 
peppy  individual  P.  C.  W.  girl?  If 
you  do  take  a  little  time  to  think  this 
over.  It  won't  hurt  you — and  it  may 
help  \ou — and  us. 

Here's  for  more  spirit ! 


SILENT  PRAYER 


How  many  of  us,  when  we  go  into 
chapel  in  the  mornings,  think  of  hav- 
ing silent  prayer?  In  the  midst  of  the 
rush  of  our  school  activities  we  often 
feel  that  other  things  are  more  import- 
ant. 

The  purpose  of  our  chapel  exercises 
is  to  make  us  forget  for  a  few  min- 
utes our  work  and  to  bring  us  in  closer 
contact  with  the  great  and  higher 
things.  It  certainly  is  a  temptation 
to  talk,  during  the  playing  of  the  or- 
gan, just  before  the  chapel  exercises 
begin.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we 
just  couldn't  wait  to  impart  that  cer- 
tain bit  of  news !  How  much  better 
would  it  be  if  we  would  forget  for  a 
few   moments   all    outside   affairs? 

Surely  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
pressive and  restful  than  to  see  a  num- 


ber of  people  in  silent  prayer.  Couldn't 
we  receive  strength  to  again  take  up 
our  tasks  if  we  would  commune  si- 
lently with  God  and  forget  for  the 
time  being  those  things  which  seem 
important  but  which  certainly  could 
wait   until   later  ? 

M.  E.  J.,  '23. 


NEWS 


THE  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
CONFERENCE 

The  Women's  Intercollegiate  Asso- 
ciation for  Student  Government  held  its 
annual  conference  at  Elmira  College, 
to  thirteenth.  Forty-four  colleges  and 
Elmira,  New  York.  November  eleventh 
universities,  including  Vassar,  Welles- 
ley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke  and 
Smith,  were  represented  there.  Quot- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  association — 
"Any  Women's  Organization  for 
Student  Government  in  colleges  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  giving  an  A.  B.  or 
S.  B.  degree,  in  which  preparatory 
schools  are  not  included  in  the  Student 
Government  Organizations,  and  having 
an  average  of  thirty  or  more  women 
in  the  graduating  class  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  association." 
This  excludes  our  school  because  of  a 
lack   of  numbers. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
the  association,  the  interests  of  the 
Student  Governments  of  different  col- 
leges were  discussed  in  order  to  ob- 
tain mutual  help  and  suggestion.  As  a 
visiting  delegate,  I  was  not  granted 
the  privilege  of  asking  questions,  but 
from  the  general  discussion  of  the 
others,    I   will    try   to   point   out   some 
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ways  in  which  I  think  our  own  might 
he  improved,  as  well  as  the  ways  in 
which  it  seems  to  be  working  in  the 
right  direction. 

Our  own  system  of  organization 
seems  to  be  suited  to  the  situation 
here.  In  the  larger  colleges  they  have 
very  complicated  systems  of  two  gov- 
erning bodies,  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  as  well  as  the  small 
executive  board  corresponding  to  our 
own.  The  faculty-student  council  or 
something  similar  exists  in  nearly 
every  idea.  At  Wellesley  the  president 
of  student  government  has  an  advis- 
ory cabinet,  consisting  of  the  four 
class    presidents. 

The  majority  of  colleges  have  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  students  out  to  the 
association  mass  meetings,  because 
most  of  their  meetings  have  to  be  held 
in  the  afternoon.  The  system  of  fines 
does  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory,  so 
other  schools  are  struggling  with  a 
problem  which  has  been  solved  for  us 
by  our  being  granted  the  use  of  the 
chapel    hour   on   Friday   mornings. 

The  honor  pledge  is  very  much  in 
vogue,  because  it  impresses  the  student 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  obligation 
which  she  has  taken  upon  herself.  At 
Agnes  Scott  school  in  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
the  signing  of  the  honor  pledge  is  a 
very  solemn  occasion.  Each  Freshman 
is  required  to  do  so  before  the  student 
government  board.  Some  such  an 
idea  might  be  worked  out  to  advant- 
age. 

The  light  rules  differ  in  nearly  every 
school.  Ten  colleges,  including  Bryn 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Connecticut,  West  Vir- 


ginia, Radcliffe  and  Wellesley,  have  no 
light  rules  at  all.  Seniors  have  no  light 
rules  at  Sophie-Newcomb. 

In  general,  the  chaperonage  rules 
are  more  lenient  than  our  own.  The 
Goucher  and  Bryn  Mawr  girls  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  best  hotels  for  din- 
ner and  to  dance.  Motoring  is  also 
permitted,  providing  the  girl  has  a  let- 
ter from  home  to  that  effect.  Vesper 
attendance  is  not  compulsory  at  any 
college,  except  Randolph-Macon,  the 
prevalent  opinion  being  that  compul- 
sory religion  is  undesirable.  At  Ran- 
dolph-Macon a  girl  is  excused  from 
Vespers,  if  she  is  away  over  the  week- 
end. 

However  all  the  discussions  proved 
that  every  college  has  practically  the 
same  difficulties,  a  great  many  of 
which  could  be  solved  if  the  students 
would  follow  the  advice  of  Mrs. 
Rosenbury,  President  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Alumnae  Association,  namely, 
to  chose  carefully  their  student  govern- 
ment officers,  and  then  stand  back  of 
the   girls  they   have  chosen. 

E.  MURPHY,  '21. 


HOW    WE    CELEBRATED 


February  twenty-second  marked  one 
of  the  big  events  of  the  school  year, 
the  Sophomore  Party,  which  took  the 
form  of  a  Washington's  Birthday 
Cotillion  done  in  a  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  manner.  The  Assembly  hall,  fes- 
tooned with  ropes  of  colored  paper  and 
gayly  floating  balloons  and  shifting 
lights,  seemed  a  very  bower  of  loveli- 
ness amid  which  the  brightly  costumed 
dancers  moved   in  time   to   the  witch- 
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ing  music  of  a  three-piece  orchestra. 
Programs,  cotillion-favors  and  darky 
"atmosphere"  added  much  to  the  even- 
ing's charms.  Interspersed  with  a  Vir- 
ginia reel  and  a  solo  dance,  both  in 
keeping  with  the  time  and  place,  the 
girls,  some  playing  the  parts  of  gal- 
lant gentlemen,  for  the  once,  enjoy- 
ed to  the  full  an  evening  of 
dancing  which  even  the  most  critical 
could  enjoy,  thus  demonstrating  to  a 
world-weary  city,  disgusted  with  the 
twists  and  turns  of  modern  dancing, 
that  we  can  enjoy  ourselves  to  the  full 
and  still  keep  time  to  the  orchestra. 
F.  A.  F.,  '21. 


SCIENCE    CLUB 


FRESH.-SOPH.   GAME 


The  Freshman-Sophomore  game  was 
a  thriller,  and  never  before  has  such 
pep  been  shown  in  the  P.  C.  W.  gym. 
Every  class  was  well  represented,  and 
much  rivalry  was  displayed  in  the 
songs  and  yells.  As  it  was  the  first 
time  we  had  seen  the  Freshmen  play 
together,  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
at  their  showing.  The  playing  of 
Laura  Lahm  was  of  the  kind  that 
makes  us  wish  we  had  a  varsity.  The 
pep  at  that  game  shows  what  the  girls 
can  do  if  they  want  to,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a  posi- 
tion on  a  team  will  be  an  honor  worth 
working  for.  Let's  make  the  remain- 
ing games  as  thrilling  as  this  one.  for 
pep  gives  the  players  the  incentive  they 
need  in  order  to  win. 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  Science 
Club  was  held  on  January  the  thir- 
teenth. A  paper  on  "Perfume  in  the 
land  and  laboratory"  and  one  on  the 
"Heliostadt"  were  given.  After  these, 
there  were  current  events. 


OMEGA 


At  a  preliminary  meeting  before  the 
holidays  four  new  members  were  duly 
initiated  into  the  realms  of  Omega, 
enlarging  it  to  its  present  size  of 
twelve  members.  The  novitiates  were 
Anne  Jay,  Gladys  Sullivan,  Ruth 
Keck,   and   Margaret  Wills. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  Jan- 
uary 25th,  at  which  the  study  of  the 
modern  novel,  which  is  the  program, 
for  the  year  was  taken  up.  A  most 
interesting  review  of  Kipling's  "Kim" 
by  Miss  Crouse  and  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward's  "Missing"  by  Miss  Treloar 
was  followed  by  further  readings  on 
the  general  character  of  the  works  of 
these  authors  by  Miss  Caskey  and  Miss 
Allison. 

A  study  of  the  Norwegian  writer 
Cnut  Munsen  will  be  taken  up  with 
his  great  novel  "Hunger"  at  the  next 
meeting'. 


INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 
CLUB 


On  Friday  morning,  January  the 
seventh,  Baron  Korff  lectured  to  the 
entire  student  body  on  the  "Russian 
Situation."  After  the  lecture,  Baron 
Korff  was  honor  guest  at  a  luncheon. 

January  the  twelfth,  a  regular  meet- 
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ing  of  the  club  was  held.    The  subject 
was   "Russia   since   the   Great  War." 

Another  open  meeting-  was  held  on 
Friday  morning,  February  the  eigh- 
teenth, when  Dr.  Kimball  spoke  on 
'Revolution,  Reaction  and  Reconstruc- 
tion." At  a  tea,  in  the  afternoon,  he 
spoke  to  the  club  on  the  "Mexican 
Situation." 


DRAMATIC  CLUB 


Dramatic  Club  is  moving  along 
rapidly  now  to  its  grand  finale.  At 
our  meetings   so   far,  two   plays   have 


already  been  presented,  'Everybody's 
Husband"  and  "Rosalind"  in  which  the 
young  Thespians  acquitted  themselves 
with  praise-worthy  skill  and  dexterity. 
And  while  other  plays  are  hovering  in 
;he  offering,  ready  for  eager  hands  to 
take  up,  we  are  all  looking  eagerly  for- 
ward to  the  Spring  Surprise  ! !  Don't 
you  wish  you  knew?  Only  restrain 
your  impatience  for  a  few  more  weeks 
and  then  you'll  understand  why  we  go 
round  with  strangely  set  faces,  dream- 
ing ideas  which  need  only  birds  and 
flowers  and  spring  time  to  transform 
into  action,  truly  worthy  of  ourselves. 
F.  A.  F.,  '21. 


J.  T.  in  Education— Rousseau's  wife  (Why  didn't  the  lady  speak  the  same 

didn't   speak  good   English   at   all.  language  as   her  husband?) 


Pc°*L£R 

>    Gin£er  Ale     ^ 


Made  for  people  who 
demand  absolute  purity 


fine  footwear 

and   especially  the 

Cousins  Shoes 
^S  „  made  infteu)  Jork, 

tor  women 
LOU  BEIGEL 

6204  PENN  AVENUE 
EAST  LIBERTY 


HAIR  BOBBING.  MANICURING, 
SHAMPOOING,  MARCELWAVING 
HAIPDRESSING,  FACIALS  ETC. 

CHENNEY  HAIR  SHOP 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

Always  Pleasant  and  Reliable. 

EVERYTHING  TO  BENEFIT  THE 

HAIR,  FACE  and  NAILS. 

126  South  Highland  Ave.  Hiland  232-J 
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Look  Ladies! 

JfMmi 

Crisp,  tasty  ALMONDS 

w^  ^6 

burried   deep  in   delicious, 

v^*^\T 

mellow,   '  whipped"  milk  chocolate 

Jpf^ 

Try  a 

^^ 

ZAY-TEK 

ALMOND  BAR 

i           tJ& 

A   great  treat 

5c 

PENNSYLVANIA    CHOCOLATE    CO. 

Pittsburgh,    Penna. 

American  Cleaning  &  Repairing  Co. 

EXPERT  CLOTHING  CLEANERS 

6339  Penn  Ave.  108  N.  Highland  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 


Bell  Phone  Court  3727-3728 

JANITORS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
Third  Ave.  and  Market  St. 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 
Developing-  and  Printing 

B.  K.  ELLIOTT  CO. 
126  Sixth  Street 
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IF  STYLISH  OR  SENSIBLE  IN  SHOES 


STOEBENER'S 

ESTABLISHED  1860 


6227  PENN  AVE- 


EAST    END 


6222  FRANKSTOWN  A  VE 


W.  F.  Steinmacher 

KODAKS 
PHOTO 
SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING 

AND 
PRINTING 

129  South  Highland  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bell,  Hiland  1287-J 


Say  It  With  FLOWERS 

Randolph  &  McClements 

FLORAE  EXPERTS 
5936  Penn  Avenue 

Near  Highland 


TEACHERS  WANTED — for  schools  and  colleges  —big  salaries 

contracts  waiting* 
National  Teachers  Agency- 
Miss     W — in     Psych — Betty     what  The    successful    teacher    is    the   one 
would   you  say  was  a   baby's  concep-      who    can    address    a    class    as    "fellow 
tion  of  a  hat?                                                  students"    and    feel    no    condescension. 
Betty  F— A  bonnet.  L.  D.,  '22 


FRANK  BROTHERS 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Near  Forty  Eighth  Street,  New  York 

Boots,  Slippers,   Hosiery  for  Men 

Women  and  Children 

PITTSBURGH,    Jenkins  Arcade 


CHICAGO 

Michigan  Blvd    Bldg 

corner    Washington   St. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Arcade  Building 


NEW  HAVEN 
Hotel  Taft 


BOSTON 
Little  Buildins 


CLEVELAND 
Athletic  Club  Bldg. 


WASHINGTON 
Woodward  Building 
opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Whitney  Building 

133  Geary  Street 
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Miss 
Weymouth 
Stetson  Tailored  Oxfords      Last 


WE'VE  FITTED  FEET  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

P.  LUDBBUEHL  &  SON 

SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 
PENN  AND  FRANKSTOWN 


The  wonderful  new  styles  in  Ladies  L-ow  Shoes 
are  impressing  those  who  have  seen  them  with 
visible  elation. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  STETSON  OXFORDS? 

11.00  and  12.00 


PHONE  SMITHFIELD  335 

MICHIGAN    FURNITURE    CO. 

623-625  PENN  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH 

Furniture  &   Rugs  of   Quality 
at   Popular  Prices 

GRANT  3883 

POSITION  FOR  TEACHERS 
TEACHERS  FOR  POSITIONS 

American  Teachers  Bureau 
957  Union  Arcade 

HARRIET  A.  PETERSON,  Manager 

TZECK'S   RUG  SHOD 

-^209  N.  Main  St.,  Jamison  Bid*.  ± 
PHONE  2138 

GREENSBURG,  PENNA. 

We  handle  trie  Celebrated 

Whittal's     Plain    Chenille    and 

Anglo- Persian  Rugs. 

SPECIAL  ORIENTAL  DISPLAYS 

SPRING  —  SUMMER  —  FALL   —  WINTER 

GIFTS 

SWAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  EVERSHARP 
AND  FYNE-POINT  PENCILS,  IN  LONG 
AND   SHORT   LENGTHS.          WRITING 
CASES  AND  DESK  SETS  IN  ALL  THE 
NEWEST  COLORS. 

HARRISON  J.  HAYS 

6126  PENN  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PHONES           HILAND  3820           HILAND  3821 

HAMMER'S 

6007  PENN  AVE.,  EAST  LIBERTY 

Restaurant,    Fancy    Cakes,   Pastries 

and   Soda   Grill 

I 

Did  you  ever  try  our  Delicious 
Ice  Cream  and  Ices? 

W.  W.  WARRICK 

Jeweler 

PENN  at  SHADY 
EAST  END 
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SorosiS 

SHOES 


More  of  this  popular  shoe 
worn  than  all  other 

Women's  Shoes  Combined 
JENKINS  ARCADE 


PAUL'S 
Hair  shop 

HAIR  DRESSING 

6012   PENN   AVENUE 

SECOND   FLOOR 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


THE  LADIES  OF 

P.  c.  w. 

Are   invited   to   meet    their    Friends 
at   trie    Reymer   East   End   S  tore 

There  is  not  a  more  delightful 
spot   in   all   East    Liberty 


CREAMS  —  ICES  —  FROZEN  SPECIALTIES 
CHOCOLATES  —  BON  BONS 


TELEPHONE 

Your  Needs  and  we  will 

Deliver  Promptly 


MANSMANN'Q 

THE  UP-TOWN  ^ 

DAYLIGHT  STORE 

5911-19  Penn  Avenue,    East  Liberty 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION,  PLUS 

A  STENOGRAPHIC  COURSE  AT 

THE    MARTIN    SCHOOL 

Fits  one  for  the  BIG  Secretarial 
Positions 

BESSEMEP  BUILDING      Smithfield  1844 


pStewartRromi^ 


120  Sheridan  Square    :    Pittsburgh 


PRINTERS1 


The  management 

kindly  ask  you  to 

patronize  the  advertiz- 

ers   in  the   Sorosis 


ICE 


QUALITY 

WEIGHT 

SERVICE 


PITTSBURG  ICE  COMPANY 

S.  NEGLEY  AVE.  and  P.  R.  R. 

GALL  HILAND  1005 

3280  Grant  3280  Grant 

PITTSBURGH  COAL  COMPANY 

YOUGHIOGHENY  COAL  CO.  DEPT. 

Wholesale      and    Retail    Dealers   in    Best   Grades   of 

Bituminous  Coal,  Smokeless  Coal,  Smith  Coal, 
Anthracite  Coal  and  Connellsville  Coke 

PROMPT  DELIVERIES  to  any  part  of  city 
GENERAL  OFFICES,  8  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  COMMENCEMENT  WEEK,  JUNE,  1921 

Commencement  Concert Thursday,  June  9th,  8:15  P.  M. 

Alumnae  Meeting- Friday,  June  10th,  3:00  P.  M. 

Alumnae  Banquet Friday,  June   10th,  6  :00  P.  M. 

Hotel  Schenley 

Illumination  of  the  Campus Friday,  June  10th,  9:00  P.  M. 

Senior  Play Saturday,  June   11th,  2:30  and  8:15  P.  M. 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle") 

Baccalaureatte  Sermon  by  President  John  C.  Acheson,  LL.D 

Shadyside   Presbyterian   Church,    Sunday,   June    12th,    11:00   A.    M. 


Vespers  Sunday,  June  12th,  8:00  P.  M. 

Assembly  Hall 

Commencement  Exercises Monday,  June  13th,  8:00  P.  M. 

Rev.  W.  W.  T.  Duncan,  D.D. 
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TEACHERS 

1. 

He  wanders  into  class 

Like  a  great  child, 

Star    dusty,    intoxicated    from    tumbling    among    books. 

He  is  vastly  susceptible,  passionate 

And  sensuous, 

But  all  these  he  hides  under  his  scholarliness. 

His  remoteness  is  a  wall  of  books. 

2. 
Her  voice  flows  in  little  wisps  of  melody, 
And  her  body  sighs 

With   the  memories   of   old   laces,   and   ivory   satins 
In  lavender  scented  chests. 
She  is  a  chaste  moderne 
With  fragrant  skeins  of  the  past 
Tangled  in  her  hair. 

3. 
He  swing's  into  class 
Like  a  wind  spirit, 
A  flambouyant  runner  of  the  ages, 
A  treasure  of  profound  experience, 
A  philosopher,  wasting  his  aphorisms 
On  little  white  moths  of  girls 
Afraid  of  the  flame  of  opinions. 

4. 
She  is  learned  in  books, 
And  the  life  one  nleasures  in  minutes 
Or  little  coins. 
Of  the  soliloquies  of  stars 
And  exotic  inconsistencies 
She  knows  nothing. 

MARY  BROWN,  '23 
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THE    SILENT   PASSENGER 

A  long,  low,  gray  car  dashed  rapidly 
over  the  highway.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  threw  back  his  giant  shoulders 
and  bared  his  head.  It  was  morning 
— early  morning — of  one  of  those  days 
in  late  autumn. 

"God!"  he  muttered,  "what  a  day 
for  the  tournament !  and  only  two 
hours  in  which  to  reach  Cornwall." 

The  car  was  just  leaving  the  crest 
of  a  hill.  A  feeling  of  exhiliaration 
took  hold  of  the  man,  all  his  sporting 
blood  was  alive,  and  he  bent  low  over 
the  steering  wheel.  The  car  darted 
on,  faster  and  faster.  A  wild  thrill 
possessed  the  man,  the  thrill  of  swift 
movement  and  the  roar  of  the  power- 
ful engine.  The  very  air  was  still 
and  cold,  as  if  it  were  hushed  in  the 
tense  excitement  that  he  felt. 

The  tournament  had  just  begun 
when  the  big  gray  car  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  Cornwall  Golf  Club.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  man  was  on  the  golf 
course  and  had  taken  his  place  in  the 
tournament.  His  first  drive  was  a  long, 
straig-ht  one.  The  spectators  cheered 
as  the  giant-like  form  swung  back  in- 
to position.  The  man,  conscious  that 
he  had  driven  off  in  beautiful  form 
smiled  at  the  crowd  and  went  on. 

At  the  fifth  tee  the  man  noticed  his 
caddie.  He  was  a  bright  little  chap 
about  eight  years  old.  His  big  brown 
eyes  looked  admiringly  at  the  man. 
For  some  reason,  the  man  did  not 
know  why  those  brown  eyes  and  the 
little  chap  disconcerted  him.  For  the 
first  time,  the  man  made  a  poor  drive. 

By  the  time  the  man  reached  the 
tenth  tee,  his  playing  was  so  poor  that 


he  was  eliminated  from  the  tourna- 
ment. 

In  a  few  hours  the  long  gray  car  left 
the  Club".  The  man  at  the  wheel  look- 
ed weary  and  tired,  but  the  car  darted 
on  at  a  racing  speed. 

Suddenly,  the  man  glanced  at  the 
empty  seat  beside  him.  There  were 
two  passengers  in  the  car  now.  The 
empty  seat  was  occupied  by  a  pale- 
faced  boy  of  about  eight  years.  His 
large  brown  eyes  looked  wistfully  at 
the  man. 

"How  in  the  name  of  heavens  did 
you  get  in  this  car?"  demanded  the 
man  at  the  wheel. 

The  boy  made  no  reply.  But  con- 
tinued to  gaze  at  the  man.  By  this 
time  the  car  had  showed  its  racing 
speed  and  now  the  man  stopped  it. 

"See  here,  little  man,"  he  said.  "I 
think  vou  had  better  hop  out  and  run 
back  home." 

The  child  remained  motionless.  The 
man  reached  out  his  hand  to  touch 
the  child,  but  it  only  groped  about  in 
space.  He  drew  it  back  to  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  gave  the  wheel  an  angry 
turn.     The  car  shot  out  into  the  road. 

"A  mere  trick  of  fancy!"  he  mut- 
tered. 

The  feeling  of  excitement  and  the 
thrill  of  the  autumn  day  seemed  to 
have  left  the  man.  His  hand  trembled 
on  the  steering  wheel  and  the  car  re- 
fused to  go  any  faster. 

The  child  was  beside  him  again.  The 
big  brown  eyes  staring  at  him.  The 
pale  face  motionless  as  before.  He 
tried  not  to  look  at  the  child,  hoping  it 
would  disappear  again.  But  the  child 
had  come  to  stay  and  to  stare  at  the 
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man. 

The  man  attempted  to  give  more 
power  to  the  car  but  his  arm  seemed 
paralyzed.  The  child  was  clinging  to 
his  arm  and  the  man  could  not  free 
it.  Each  time  the  man  attempted  to 
release  it,  the  child  vanished  only  to 
reappear  again. 

The  car  rolled  into  a  little  Vermont 
village.  The  man  made  one  more  ef- 
fort to  free  his  arm.  The  child  still 
clung,  and  the  car  came  to  a  stop.  The 
child's  grasp  on  the  man's  arm  loosen- 
ed. The  man  stepped  out  of  the  car. 
He  rushed  on  down  the  village  street. 
The  child  following  him. 

The  officials  of  the  village  court 
house  of  Addison  were  surprised  to  see 


walk  into  their  midst  a  handsome, 
stylishly  dressed  gentleman  who  ad- 
dressed them  thus : 

"I  am  Dick  Rogers,  New  York  bank- 
er and  clubman.  Call  Columbia  Hos- 
pital, New  York.  Ask  for  Dr.  John 
Jacobs.  Say  to  him,  'That  at  two 
o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  Mr. 
Rogers,  while  on  his  way  to  the  Con- 
wall  golf  tournament,  ran  down  a  little 
boy  in  the  village  of  Kent.  He  did  not 
stop  to  see  how  badly  the  child  was 
hurt  but  dashed  on  through  the  vil- 
lage. Ask  Dr.  Jacobs  to  go  to  Kent. 
Tell  the  police.  See  about  the  child 
then  come  here  to  me.  But,  first,  find 
out  who  this  child  is  with  me." 

The  man  turned  around.  The  child 
had  gone. 
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Lunches  served  hot  and  served  C.  O.  D. 
Is  just  the  slogan  that  suits  you  and  me. 


There  was   a  little  book, 
Resting  in  a  little  nook 
One  da)'  it  left  that  rack, 
And  never  did  come  back. 
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SENIORS  ALL 
A   Glimpse  at  Their   Family  Skeleton 


HELEN  TRELOAR 

Helen  was  a  happy  girl 
Her  first  three  years  at  school, 
As  Editor  her  brain's  a  whirl 
A  frown  is  now  the  rule. 

vSTELLA  ESPY 

She's  bound  to  be  a  chemist. 
In  the  Lab  she  spends  her  hours. 
But  she  always  finds  time 
To  remember  us  with  flowers. 

EDITH  PEW 

A  lass  demure  you'd  expect  to  find, 
One  of  the  gentle,  quiet  kind. 
And  such  we  also  here  would  pen, 
But  you  should  see  her  in  the  den ! 

MARCELLA  GEARY 

A  quite   advanced   young  lady, 
Supposedly  no  faults, 
Mathematics  is  her  hobby, 
But  at  Calculus  she  halts. 

MARGARET   GILFILLAN 

Margaret  is  a  country  maid. 
Modest  quite,  but  too  demure, 
For  she's  known  to  voice  opinions, 
That  demolish  ours  for  sure. 
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EDITH  HONSAKER 

First  comes  a  crown  of  raven  hair, 
And  then  a  pure  white  brow  beneath, 
And  next  brown  eyes,  a  nose  so   fair, 
And  last  her  greatest  interest — teeth. 

MYRA  McKEE 

A  scholar  bright  and  learned. 
Just  came  to  us  this  year, 
But  we  have  learned  to  love  her, 
The  little  while  she's  here, 

MABEL  SCHAFFER 

In  art  does  this  fair  maid  excel, 
In  French  she  finds  pure  joy, 
Economics  doth  her  care  dispel, 
Insists  fair  Miss  Meloy. 
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LOIS  FARR 

Music  was   her  hobby, 

In  this  she  gained  fame, 

But  now  she  comes  and  tells  us 

Economics  is  her  aim ! 
ADA  LOU  ANDREW 

'Way   down   from   Waynesburg    with    her    room-mate   came, 

A  girl   whose   sunny   disposition   is    her   boon. 

Tf  all  the  girls  at  Waynesburg  are  the   same, 

We  hope  they  all  come  to  our  college  soon. 
ELLA  MARTIN 

She's  been  in  all  her  college  days 

All  that  a  girl  can  be, 

To   her  our  fondest  songs  we   raise, 

An  all  round  sport  is  she. 
FRANCES  FREDERICK 

A  dancer  fair,  with  glorious  hair 

Throughout  all   the  country  known, 

A  solo  part  once  delighted  her  heart, 

But  now  she  hates  dancing  alone ! 


HAZEL  CURRY  KOEHLER 

Some  prefer  a  degree  that  is  tacked  on  behind, 
Some  like  one  that's  tacked  on  before, 
One  Senior  decided  she  wanted  each  kind. 
No  one  in  the  world  could  have  more ! 
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GLADYS  SULLIVAN 

For  a  mind  of  her  own,  this  fair  maid's  known, 

A  career  she's  late  begun 

In  writing  songs  that  made  us  all 

Cast  our  vote  "for  a  good  Republican." 


FRANCES  LUDWICK 

We   hear   that   Fritz   Kreisler   is   jealous   these    days, 

That  his  fame  is  now  going  fast, 

Since  a  beautiful  Senior  takes  all  the  praise — 

She's  a  true  virtuoso  at  last ! 
CAROLINE  SUMPTER 

Very  dramatic  and  very  emphatic, 

Versed  in  plays  and  games, 

Full  of  pep,  but  watch  her  step 

For  a  radical  change  of  name. 
MARY   REED 

Mary's  eyes  are  gay  and  bright, 

Mary's  smile's  a  lovely  sight. 

An  Irish  joke  I've  heard  them  say 

Has   often  brought  this   smile   in  play. 
LOUISE  MONTGOMERY 

Now  here's  a  girl  who  finds  delight 

In  slipping  home  just  for  a  night 

And  this  you  know's  not  usual 

To  go  so  far  to  meet  a  bill. 
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MARGARET    BILES 

She  always  comes  to  Latin  class, 
But  often  she  is  late, 
And  then   she  offers  this  excuse- 
That  someone  called  from  State. 


ELIZABETH  MURPHY 

There  was  a  model  college  miss. 

Precision  was  her  name, 

And  when  we  dubbed  her  President, 

She  kept  it  just  the  same. 
MARCELLA  COLLIER 

She  finds  'oodles  of  fun  in  dancing 

And  also  loves  athletics, 

But  her  deepest  interest  lies,  I  think, 

In   ONE   who   makes   cosmetics. 
MARGARET  WILLS 

We  chose  this  maiden  dignified. 

Our  leader  for  the  year. 

Her  services  have  gratified. 

Let's  dismiss  her  with  a  cheer. 
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MIRIAM  CROUSE 

Poetry  and  Thesises 

You  think  her  only  joy, 

But  really,  girls,  she's  interested 

In  a  little  blue-eyed  boy. 
BESSIE  LEVY 

From  Wilson,  once,  our  Bessie  came 

And  viewed  our  college  dear. 

She  said,  "I'll  never  be  the  same," 

And  so  she  joined  us  here. 
LUCILLE  LONG 

Lucille  will  speak  on  anything, 

That  needs  to  be  upheld. 

But  when  it  comes  to  English  verse, 

Dear   Byron's   never   failed. 

MARJORIE  CAUGHEY 

If  you  were  still  a  little  girl, 

And  wouldn't  got  to  school, 

You'd   soon  be   placed  in  Marjorie's   care 

And  made  to  keep  that  rule. 

FLORENCE  FAST 

"What's  in  a  name?"  the  poet  said, 
And  with  him  you'd  agree, 
If  e'er  you'd  meet  this  quiet  brunette 
And  then  her  name  would  see. 
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power  of  deciding  the  values  of  things. 
Then  there  is  Peter.  Peter  is  five  and 
a  perfect  gentleman.  When  an  apple 
is  extraordinarily  beautiful,  he  refuses 
to  eat  it;  but  carries  it  to  his  dear 
mother  as  a  gift.  And  she  praises  him 
for  his  unselfishness.  Hyacinth  tells 
me  he  does  it,  not  from  unselfish  mo- 
tives, but  because  he  likes  to  be  kiss- 
ed and  appear  virtuous  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mother.  So  Peter  is  also  a  dip- 
lomat, a   diplomatic  gentleman. 

And  there  is  Peter's  beautiful  moth- 
er. We  shall  call  her  Ann.  That  is 
what  Robin  calls  her. 

She  usually  comes  for  the  apples 
after  dinner.  I  suppose  Peter  asked 
her  prettily  and  she  could  not  resist  his 
charms.  Ann  always  has  the  breath  of 
happiness  in  her  eyes.  She  is  proud 
of  Robin  and  Peter  and  Hyacinth.  She 
is  happy  only  when  she  is  pleasing 
them.  She  is  the  one  to  understand 
and  humor  her  ingenuous  family. 
MARY  BROWN,  '23. 


LAMENTATIONS    OF    A    DAY 
STUDENT 

Sometimes  I  rise  at  five  o'clock 
To  get  to  school  at  half  past  eight, 

But  tho  I  wear  my  simplest  frock. 
Forego  my  breakfast,  I  am  late. 

Again   I   sleep   so   sound   and   fast, 
(I  danced  till  late  the  night  before), 

I   rise  tho'   sev'n  o'clock  has  past, 
Reach  school  before  they  open  the 
door. 


A  better  clock  the  school  should  find, 
My  ingersoll  is  right,  I  know. 

L.  A.  D.,  '22. 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSY  CAT 

Professors  usually  know  everything 
except  how  to  choose  a  wife.  She  is 
a  gay  little  kittenish  person.  He  met 
her  at  a  party  perhaps.  It  was  during 
his  first  year  of  teaching,  and  Shelley 
could  still  intoxicate  him  with  the 
white  loveliness  of  his  words.  He  was 
thinking  of  Love,  Truth,  and  Beauty. 
And  he  found  her  the  incarnation  of  all 
three.     Now  they  are  married. 

He  wishes  to  stay  at  home  and  write 
a  paper  proving  for  the  world  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  only  another 
of  our  sentiments.  She  wishes  him  to 
take  her  to  the  Senior  dance.  "The 
girls  are  charming  and  the  boys  are  ex- 
quisite," she  says.  And  he  groans  at 
her  use  of  words,  her  queer  values  of 
things. 

He  takes  her  to  see  Hamlet.  She 
says  the  line  she  loves  best  in  the 
play  is  that  of  Ophelia's  in  the  mad 
scene  where  she  says  "Rosemary  that's 
for  remembrance."  And  he  thinks 
"How  damned  sentimental." 

M.  B.  '23 


CONTINUOUS  PERFORMANCE 

"Yes,  do  tell — but  do  you  know  I 
bought  a  new  hat  yesterday,  and  hon- 
estly, it's  the  cutest  thing." 


Now  don't  you  think  that  you  would         "What,  you  did  too?— how  perfect- 
mind  ly  thrilling !— well  as  I  was  going  to 
Such   inconsistency,   and   so  say,  mine's  henna." 
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"Blue?    Mine's  a  Mitzi  sailor." 

"What?  Yes?  Oh  yes  the  Mitzi's 
all  the  rage.  Oh,  I'll  admit  they're 
awfully  trying  to  some  folks,  but  I 
wear  it  swell." 


wife  of  yours !     For  a  gossip  give  me 
a  man  any  time  !" 


"What?  of  course  I  won't  get  off! 
If  you  want  to  phone  go  to  a  pay  sta- 
tion." 


"Oh,  I  don't  think  my  face  is  too 
plump.  If  you're  determined  not  to 
like  my  hat — " 


"What !  you —  you- 


"Oh,  I  knew  you  didn't  mean  it- 
but  Jess  Turner  is  a  sight  in  her's- 
don't  you  think  ?      But  this  henna— 


"Min,  did  you  hear  what  he  said  to 
me  ?  If  I  don't  report  him !  The  idea ! 
when  I  wasn't  doing  a  thing." 


"What,  get  off  the  phone?" 


"Nonsense,  I've  only  been  talking  ten 
minutes." 


"I'm  selfish?     Well,  Min  Woods." 

"Oh!  you  feel  selfish?     Well,  that's 
different." 


"Well,  I  reckon  my  husband  pays 
the  bill  every  month.  You  can  just 
wait  for  your  impudence  !" 


"As  I  was  saying  when  that  thing 
broke  in.  my  hat's  trimmed  with  a 
wreath." 


"The  nerve  of  some  men,  Min !' 


"Well,  what  if  he  does  want  to  call 
the  doctor?  I  reckon  this  is  my 
phone !" 


"Yes,  fruit.  Fruit  and  flowers.  It 
has  grapes  and  pears  and  apples  and 
daisies  and  the  cutest  blackberries.  So 
natural  you  know!" 


"My  hat  ?  Oh  yes !  As  I  was  say- 
ing that  henna  is  the  loveliest  shade — 
just  between  tangerine  and  terra- 
cotta !" 


"Well,  its  the  newest  thing.     I  just 
look  swell      Even  the  clerk  said  so !" 


"Yes,  its  swell ! — well  some  people  ! 
he's  just  jamming  that  receiver  up  and 
down.  I  wouldn't  get  off  now  if  I 
didn't  say  a  word !" 


"She  wanted  a  sale!  Well,  my  Jim 
doesn't  like  it,  so  I  know  its  stylish 
anyhow.  And  I  do  wear  stylish  things, 
well." 


"What — supper  time?" 

"Six  o'clock !    Did  you  ever  dream  it 
had  been  two  hours !" 


"What !  empty  headed,  gossiping 
old  women.  Well  John  Brown,  if  you 
knew  what  I  thought  of  you,  and  that 


'Well,    he    hasn't    tried    lately    so    I 
guess  I'll  ring  off.     See  you  later." 
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"Yes,   tomorrow." 


"Yes,  the  matinee." 


"My  Jim  '11  be  home  any  minute,  too. 
and  I  haven't  a  thing  on.  Guess  I'll 
heat  up  some  coffee  and  fry  him  an 
egg--" 

"Yes,  say!  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
her  tomorrow. 

"Yes." 

"Yes." 


'All  right,  ^ood  bve !" 


"Oh,  just  a  minute,  say  Min." 


"Oh!    there's   Jim.      Good   bye.   I've 
got  to  run.    Good-bye!" 

A.  I.,  1922 


SLEEPING  THREE  IN  A  BED 

One's  hospitality  sometimes  exceeds 
the  number  of  one's  bedrooms.  But 
to  compensate  for  the  complications 
which  often  arise,  one  often  has  very 
amiable  and  good-natured  guests  who 
make  one  feel  that  it  is  fortunate  to  be 
poor  and  happy.  And  so,  when  it  hap- 
pens that  the  number  of  beds  is  a  little 
short  of  the  number  of  drowsy  ap- 
plicants, one  looks  forward  with  a  cer- 
tain spirit  of  adventure  to  the  neces- 
sity of  sleeping  three  in  a  bed.  But, 
like  all  other  rare  experiences,  this 
must  not  happen  often  enough  to  let 


the  novelty  wear  off  and  disclose  the 
bare  and  dismal  facts.  For  it  is  a  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  this  experience 
that  the  night  before  is  much  more 
splendid  than  the  morning  after. 

The  first  question  of  importance  to 
be  decided  by  the  three  fated  ones  is 
who  will  sleep  in  the  middle.     If  it  is 
a    hot    summer    night,    the   more    self- 
assertive   individuals   will   immediately 
stake  their  claims  to  an  edge,  so  that 
some  poor  meek  soul  who  is  accustom- 
ed   to    being   the    martyr   must    cheer- 
fully   submit   on   this    occasion.      The 
other  two   must   then   fight     out     the 
question  of  proximity  to  the  window. 
Then — whether  to  sleep  lengthwise  or 
crosswise,  whether  to  be  a  sardine  and 
be   allowed    ones    feet,    or   whether   to 
have   that   luxury   of   space   denied   to 
sardines    and    sacrifice    one's    feet — is 
always     a     weighty     question.       The 
chances  are  that  two  out  of  the  three 
do  not  like  sardines,  and  so  it  is   de- 
cided to  sleep  crosswise.    Next  comes  a 
pillow-fight  in  which  the  defeated  one 
must  needs  go  forage  for  a  third  pil- 
low.    When  these  have  been  lined  in 
a  row  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  which  is 
to  serve  as  the  head,  all  three  jump  in. 
They    are    really    delighted    with    the 
arrangement    and    think    it   great   fun. 
Their  feet  are  tucked  in  comfortably 
and  they  settle  down  for  a  cozy  little 
chat  prior  to     that     delicious     sleepy 
feeling  which  they  feel  sure  will  come. 
They  dare  not  turn  around  too  much 
for  fear  of  dislodging  the  covers. 

Pretty  soon  the  troubles  begin.  The 
tallest  one  complains  that  his  toes  are 
rapidly  making  their  way  to  fresh  air 
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which  causes  the  covers  to  recede  from 
the  feet  of  the  other  two.  It  is  now 
necessary  to  curl  up  in  caterpillar- 
fashion  ;  and  one  begins  to  feel  thank- 
ful that  he  is  not  a  centipede,  as  two 
legs  seem  quite  a  number  to  manage 
successfully.  All  would  now  be  well 
but  that  the  occupant  of  one  edge  com- 
plains of  a  chill  in  his  back  due  to  the 
monopoly  of  the  covers  by  the  occu- 
pant of  the  other  edge.  This  one,  be- 
ing awakened  from  his  first  peaceful 
slumbers  to  be  informed  of  his  mis- 
conduct, proceeds  to  make  amends  by 
generously  passing  the  covers  along 
and  remaining  in  a  wide-awake  and  in- 
terested state  of  mind  while  his  com- 
panions are  trying  to  succomb  to  a  de- 
lightful drowsiness.  A  sudden  thud ! 
Only  the  falling  of  a  slat;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  all  three  to  get  out  to  see 
that  it  is  adjusted  properly.  The  other 
two  now  being  thoroughly  awakened 
and  convinced  of  the  humor  of  the 
situation  by  the  wide-awake-and-inter- 
ested  one,  all  three  get  back  into  bed 
and  indulge  in  a  long  and  spasmodic 
fit  of  the  giggles. 

Sleep  finally  overtakes  them  all.  The 
next  morning  one  has  rheumatism  in 
his  left  leg,  another  a  stiff  neck,  and 
the  third  a  cramp  in  his  shoulder.  And 
all  agree  that  sleeping  three  in  a  bed 
belongs  in  that  numerous  class  of 
things  which  'aren't  what  they  are 
cracked  up  to  be." 

S.  B.  G.,  '22. 


IF  I  HAD  MY  SCHOOL  LIFE  TO 
LIVE  AGAIN 

If  I  had  my  school  life  to  live  over 


again  I  should  not  be  what  is  com- 
monly termed  "good."  If  I  were  good 
at  all,  it  would  be  just  inside  of  me 
where  no  one  would  know  it  but  God 
and  myself.  But  as  far  as  the  out- 
side world  was  concerned  I  would  be 
a  careless,  reckless  individual  always 
needing  to  be  reformed  and  not  want- 
ing to  be  reformed.  I  should  not 
want  to  get  credit  for  anything  or  ever 
be  praised.  I  despise  credit  and  praise 
deadens.  I  should  not  want  to  have 
my  lessons  perfectly.  I  should 
astonish  people  by  letting  them  know 
how  ignorant  I  am  rather  than  by 
pretending  to  know  everything.  '  I 
should  never  hesitate  to  ask  questions 
which  I  desired  to  ask,  no  matter  what 
the  consequences.  I  should  not  put  my 
teachers  upon  a  pedestal  so  high  that 
I  could  not  see  into  their  eyes  and  have 
a  mutual  understanding  with  them ; 
and  I  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  know  everything.  I 
should  never  be  still  a  moment — in  my 
mind,  at  least — and  I  should  never 
take  anything  for  granted.  I  should 
be  insatiably  curious  about  everything. 
If  I  felt  inclined,  I  should  pull  the 
hair  of  the  little  girl  in  front  of  me 
or  punch  the  nose  of  the  little  boy  in 
back  of  me.  I  should  experience  all 
of  the  usual  forms  of  punishment  and 
call  forth  my  teacher's  ingenuity  to 
discover  newer  and  more  effective 
means.  I  should  go  in  for  all  sorts  of 
sport,  from  climbing  trees  to  playing 
baseball  with  the  boys.  In  short,  I 
should  combine  the  art  of  living  with 
the  art  of  going  to  school. 

S.  B.  G. 
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BELLE  WILSON 

Wherever  bells   are  ringing, 
You'll  hear  our  college  strain, 
For  there'll  be  one  among  them 
That  we  can  always  claim. 


BETTY  SPROWLS 

Neat  and  prim  is  her  motto. 

Petite  and  trim  is  her  build, 

When  it  comes  to  U.  S.  Steel  customs, 

With  information  she's  filled. 

MARY  BYRD  RUSSELL 

French  translation,   Latin  prose 

Are  but  a  bit  of  fun, 

At  all   the   field  meets,   everyone  knows 

The  highest  prizes  she's  won. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1921 

Many  years  ago,  as  one  usually  says 
in  speaking  of  things  established,  1921 
came  to  P.  C.  W.  1921— not  as  any 
class  but  as  the  class,  the  class  when 
it  came  to  pep,  spirit,  and  love  for 
their  Alma  Mater.  It  isn't  hard  to 
picture  how  they  came — how  does  one 
come  every  morning?  Even  1921,  with 
four  years  of  practice  day  in  and  day 
out  has  had  to  bow  to  those  P.  C.  W. 
steps,  celebrated  in  song  and  story. 
And  if,  as  they  say,  one  lives  in  the 
influence  one  leaves  behind,  1921  is 
here  to  stay — forever  ! 

Freshmen  once,  one  glorious  year, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  Dr.  Putnam 
our  first  honorary  member.  Even  the 
memories  of  Freshmen  math.  Fresh- 
men history,  can't  take  the  bit  of 
Freshmen  deviltry  out  of  the  supposed- 
ly  staid   and   sober    Senior   hearts. 

Witness  that  in  the  way  we  wear  our 
tassels   to   chapel. 

Then  we  were  Sophomores — Evo- 
lution, you  know.  Tt  was  then  that  we 
were  first  left  helpless  orphans  by  the 
departure  of  our  worthy  faculty  ad- 
visor, Dr.  Putnam.  We  were  soon 
taken  into  the  gracious  care  of  Miss 
Paul.  It  was  then  that  the  destinies  of 
so  many  of  our  members  became  fixed, 
the  germs  of  science  began  their  dead- 
ly work.  Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  our 
chemistry  will  be  very  valuable  as 
household  chemistry  when  our  B.A.'s 
are  won. 

The  third  milestone  in  our  lives  came 
with  a  rush  and  a  bang.  All  the  pent- 
up  enthusiasm  we  hadn't  been  able  to 
spend  the  whole  two  years  before  was 


let  out  in  one  great  burst — our  Alma 
Mater's  fiftieth  birthday.  The  Pageant ! 
How  time  did  fly  with  sewing  our  very 
own  costumes  and  rehearsing  our  very 
own  parts — two  of  them  at  least.  And 
no  other  class  in  P.  C.  W.  shone  as  the 
Juniors  shone. 

With  such  a  whirlwind  sweep  before, 
how  could  our  Senior  year  be  anything 
but  a  great  success?  But  again  we 
were  left  orphans.  Our  kind  step- 
mother harkened  to  the  call  of  higher 
dramatics  and  deserted  us.  This  time 
Miss  McBurney  was  willing  to  adopt 
the  little  orphans,  almost  grown  now 
and  ready  to  look  out  for  themselves. 
Three  things  perhaps  meant  more  to 
us  than  any  other. 

1.  We  gave  our  last  party — you'll 
never  see  a  more  realistic  fair  again. 

2.  We  celebrated  the  great  event — 
we  became  of  age.     And 

We  cast  our  little  ballot 
Just  like  a  husky  man 
And  marked  our  little  X's 
For  a  good   Republican. 

3.  We  acquired  a  real  Mrs.,  an  act- 
ive one.  Even  our  B.A.'s  won't  quite 
come  up  to  the  thrill  of  excitement 
we  experienced  when  we  heard  that 
one  of  our  own  number  had  that  hon- 
orary degree. 

4.  1921  goes  out  into  the  "wide, 
wide  world."  No  more  to  climb  those 
P.  C.  W.  steps — when  we  had  just  got 
it  down  to  a  science  too !  But  1921 
armed  with  the  trusty  B.A.  goes  out 
— to  conquer  that  "wide,  wide  world" 
as  they  have  conquered  everything 
else. 
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THE  THRESHOLD 

It  seems  so  hard  to  leave  you, 
Oh,  it  seems  so  hard  to  go. 
But  our  lives  lie  all  before  us 
And  we  long  to  face  the  foe. 

What  lies  beyond  the  mountains — 
Just  beyond  the  hilltop  there? 
Not  for  us  to  stand  and  question, 
Its   for  us  to   do  and  dare. 

Though  our  feet  would  like  to  linger, 
Loitering  in  the  valley  low, 
Something  in  us   urges   onward, 
Asks  us  why  we  tarry  so. 

So  with  many  a  backward  glancing. 
Many  a   longing  for  the  old, 
Forth  we  go  into  the  tumult, 
What  can  it  of  danger  hold? 

So  farewell,  O  Alma  Mater 
Fare  thee  well,  O  Parent  kind, 
We  are  better,  braver,  stronger 
For  the  years  we've  left  behind. 

And  you  call  me,  Unknown  Future 
Summon  me  with  clarion  clear, 
And  my  heart  takes  up  the  challenge, 
I  am  ready,  do  not  fear! 

FRANCES  FREDERICK,   '21 
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EDITORIALS 

This  number  of  the  Sorisis  seeks  to 
bid  a  two-fold  farewell,  one  for  the 
departing  Seniors,  and  one  for  itself. 

In  the  first  it  would  be  impression- 
istic rather  than  strictly  realistic  or 
cumbersomely  decorative.  So  far  as 
it  was  in  our  power  the  class  of  1921 
has  been  presented  as  she  would  ap- 
pear to  her  Alma  Mater,  were  she  al- 
lowed only  one  last,  short  glimpse  of 
her  departing  child ;  and  as  she  appears 
to  the  great  world  beyond  in  her  first 
glimpse  of  them  standing  on  her 
threshold.  In  some  small  way  we  have 
tried  to  express  her  characteristic  in- 
dividuality as  she  has  been  developed 
and  colored  by  her  four  years  at  P. 
C.  W. 


The  family  skeleton  is  brought  out  in 
broad  daylight.  And  that  one  thing 
that  forecasts  the  future — the  past — is 
revealed. 

And  then,  by  way  of  the  camera,  we 
have  hoped  to  add  just  enough  real- 
ism to  please  her  anti-impressionist 
friends  who  might  refuse  to  under- 
stand the  soul  of  1921  painted  after 
any  other  manner. 

The  second  farewell  is  a  litle  dif- 
ferent. It  seeks  to  express  itself  in 
the  form  of  a  welcome  to  the  new  type 
of  school  paper  contemplated  for  next 
year.  As  a  fond  parent,  solicitous  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child  she  brings  into 
the  world,  she  would  divulg-e  the  great 
great  secret  of  life  that  brings  suc- 
cess— Co-operation. 
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OPEN   FORUM 

Ways  of  Killing  Time.  How  Many  are 
Yours? 

The  best  method  of  killing-  time  is 
to  go  to  breakfast  on  time.  We  are 
required  to  be  there  at  half  past  seven, 
so  every  morning  we  struggle  down 
to  breakfast  knowing  that  if  we  de- 
sire only  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  piece  of 
toast,,  we  may  wait  for  it  until  eight. 
It  does  look  well  to  see  us  all  filing 
into  the  dining  room  at  once,  and  it 
is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Dean  Root  is 
well  satisfied  as  she  comfortably 
pulls  her  chair  up  to  the  table  and 
begins  to  partake  of  the  warm  break- 
fast already  before  her.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  we  have  lived  up  to 
her  expectations,  but  we  wait,  and  wait, 
and  wait.  No  one  seems  to  notice 
our  bare  white  table  cloth,  to  sense 
our  appetites,  or  to  realize  our 
keen  desire  to  get  back  upstairs  to 
that  unprepared  History  lesson.  But 
the  first  five  or  ten  minutes  pass,  and 
finally  we  have  a  dish  of  steaming  hot 
cereal.  This  course  does  not  take  more 
than  five  minutes,  but  because  of  the 
splendid  efficiency  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced maids,  or  because  we  are 
fortunate  enough  to  break  in  all  the 
new  maids,  we  wait  another  five  or  ten 
minutes. 

Quite  ready  for  the  morning's  work, 
the  faculty  table  disperses  one  by  one, 
while  those  at  our  table  who  came  only 
for  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  piece  of  toast 
are  still  waiting.  We  have  been  vic- 
tims of  the  fidgets  for  the  last  ten  min- 
utes but  finally  all  anxiety  is  removed 
when  we  behold  the  welcome  plate  of 


toast.  Alas !  there  are  four  golden 
brown  pieces  on  the  plate  and  eight 
people  at  the  table — undoubtedly  the 
fault  of  the  new  maid.  The  girl  who 
has  come  down  for  a  piece  of  toast  and 
a  cup  of  cocoa  politely  asks  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  one  by  one  our  table  leaves. 
The  patient  hungry  ones  without  a 
bed  to  make,  or  a  class  to  prepare  for, 
sympathize  and  wait. 

Oh,  we  don't  mind  coming  to  break- 
fast on  time  at  all !  Wouldn't  it  be 
ideal  to  come  and  be  able  to  go  at  a 
reasonable  time,  satisfied  and  ready  to 
jump  into  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
hard  work?  If  the  service  were  taken 
into  account,  I  think  one  might  easily 
place  her  finger  on  the  difficulty  of 
getting  girls  to  breakfast  on  time. 
Without  a  doubt,  there  is  more  val- 
uable time  wasted  at  the  breakfast 
table  than  any  other  place  during  the 
day. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  KILLING  TIME 

All  crime,  if  executed  beautifully, 
gracefully,  ingeniously  is  justified. 
What  could  have  been  more  beautifully 
and  gracefully  done  than  Dorian 
Gray's  thrusting  a  knife  through  that 
throbbing  artery  of  Basil's  throat, 
pinning  him  to  the  table.  There  was  a 
weird  music  in  the  fine  rythmical  drip- 
ping of  blood  on  the  floor,  tears  of 
blood.  Horrible,  but  who  can  deny 
its  hectic  beauty? 

If  one  can  kill  time,  charmingly,  in- 
geniously, originally  he  is  an  artist. 
It  is  a  talent,  a  keen  edged  rapier  that 
should  not  be  suffered  to  dull.  Fancy, 
thousands  of  Minutes  ambling  slowly 
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by  in  your  little  way  of  Life  and  at 
the  end  of  the  procession  the  thing  that 
you  desire.  A  thousand  demons  in 
your  way,  that  fancy  they  must  pass 
on  in  their  turn.  You  have  ceased 
to  live  in  the  present.  Your  life  has 
leaped  a  thousand  and  one  minutes 
beyond.  Cut  down  the  demons !  It  is 
your  time.  It  is  your  privilege  to 
destroy  what  is  yours — provided  you 
do  it  artistically. 

Woo  the  demons  with  amber  wines 
and  green  poison,  a  beautiful  percipi- 
tate.  Time  will  snatch  the  vial  eagerly, 
with  a  fiendish  desire  to  destroy  it. 
Will  drink  it.  absorb  it.  and  destroy 
itself.  Let  it  go  its  course  and  it  will 
destroy  the  glowing  beauty  of  your 
dream,  desire.  Time  deadens  all  things. 
Its  face  is  green-pale.  Its  fingers  are 
like  ice  on  the  breast  of  youth.  Youth 
has  opinions  and  time  is  prodigal. 


KILLING   TIME 

There  are  various  ways  and  means 
of  killing  time,  depending  largely  on 
the  motive  behind  the  action.  There 
is  the  variety  almost  too  well  known 
in  the  class  room.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  girl  that  goes  to  a 
French  class  with  her  ten  pages  only 
half  translated.  Fortunately  for  her, 
there  are  some  pages  left  from  the 
day  before  that  .have  not  yet  been 
gone  over  in  class.  Isn't  it  strange 
that  there  should  be  so  many  ques- 
tions on  what  is  apparently  an  easy 
text?  And  then  there  is  a  passage 
that  she  has  succeeded  in  translating 
but  that  she  doesn't  think  makes  a  bit 
of  sense!     Please,  will  the  teacher  ex- 


plain the  meaning  of  it?  When  the 
bell  rings  "Miss  Innocent"  triumphant- 
ly leaves  the  class  room.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  her  purpose ;  she  has  killed 
enough  time  to  escape  with  impunity. 

Then  there  is  the  method  of  killing 
tiime  that  is  truly  murder.  The  writer 
has  often  come  into  contact  with  this 
variety.  It  consists  of  making  one's 
mind  a  blank,  either  intentionally  or 
unintentionally.  When  there  is  thus 
no  motive  within  for  outward  actions, 
one  wanders  aimlessly  about  with  no 
purpose  in  mind,  no  object  in  view. 
This  is  really  the  most  heartless  and 
cruel  method  of  doing  the  dreadful 
deed. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  waiting 
for  some  feminine  acquaintance  that  is 
seldom  known  to  be  on  time?  His  is 
a  truly  pathetic  method  of  killing  time. 
He  doesn't  want  any  one  to  feel  sorry 
for  him.  Perhaps  he  thrusts  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  makes  an  attempt 
at  whistling.  He  wanders  up  and 
down,  gazes  into  shop  windows, 
though  I  suppose  he  really  sees  very 
little.  Soon  he  pulls  out  a  watch, 
looks  at  it,  fingers  it,  puts  it  back  in 
his  pocket,  and  starts  his  nervous 
promenade  again.  When  his  acquaint- 
ance does  appear,  if  the  man  is  like 
my  father,  he  hurries  off  immediately 
and  tries  to  make  up  for  the  time  he 
has  been  obliged  to  kill ! 


SHOULD   WE    FOLLOW    THE 

STYLES? 

Styles  are  transient  things  that  have 
no  time  to  develop  individuality.  They 
are  not  made  for  individuals,  person- 
alities, but  for  people  who   have  for- 
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gotten  to  consult  that  strain  of  finesse 
within  them,  which  we  all  have. 
Everyone  should  make  himself  ap- 
pear as  beautiful,  as  charming  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  drooping  willowy  hats, 
hauntingly  beautiful  in  themselves, 
are  "being  worn",  and  your  face  is 
long'  and  slim  and  finely  classic  be 
brave  enough  to  swath  your  head  in 
little  turbans.  Oscar  Wilde  says  all 
women's  clothes  should  hang  from  the 
shoulders  in  straight  lines.  As  usual 
( I  don't  mean  that)  he  is  wrong. 
Wear  the  thing  that  is  becoming  to 
you  regardless  of  what  the  world 
wears,  whether  it  be  straight  lines  or 
basques  and  pantaloons. 


SETCHES    FROM    LIFE 
The  Apple  Barrel  Speaks 

"This  is  not  a  story  about  myself. 
Like  Canning's  organ  grinder  I  have 
none  to  tell."  It  is  of  Hyacinth  and 
Peter,  of  their  facinating  father  and 
charming  mother  that  I  wish  to  speak. 
Those  four  splendid  ones  who  love 
apples  and,  I  flatter  myself,  perhaps 
love  me  also. 

There  is  Hyacinth.  She  is  twelve 
and  insists  there  are  tints  of  green  in 
her  Titian  hair.  She  is  also  partial  to 
green  apples.  She  reads  the  Journal  of 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  and  has  opinions. 
I  know  for  it  was  necessary  to  read  it 
in  the  abode  of  the  cellar  with  her 
young  body  resting  against  my  strong 
frame.  In  moments  of  her  absence  I 
think  of  her  as  a  glutton,  but  when 
I  see  her  strong  white  teeth  devouring 
six    of   my    choicest    apples,    I    repent 


with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Truly,  Hyacinth 
is  a  genius,  an  artist.  It  is  Hyacinth 
who  writes  the  May-Day  poems  at  my 
side.  She  tells  me  I  am  her  inspiration. 
That  is  to  humor  me.  It  is  my  apples 
that  inspire  her.  Hyacinth  is  a 
splendid  prevaricator,  wildly  imagina- 
tive. If  one  is  clever  one  need  not  be 
sincere.  Hyacinth  will  write  an 
astonishing  book  about  that  some  day. 
Then  there  is  Hyacinth's  father.  I 
shall  call  him  Robin,  for  that  is  what 
Hyacinth's  mother  calls  him.  Robin 
writes  books.  I  know  for  his  fingers 
are  always  inky,  and  he  always  picks 
a  bad  apple,  and  has  to  return  a  sec- 
ond time.  He  swears  magnificently. 
It  is  a  secret  between  us  two.  Peter 
knows  we  have  a  secret,  and  begs 
beautifully  to  be  told.  But,  alas,  even 
a  barrel  must  cultivate  a  sense  of  hon- 
or. Although  Robin  honors  me  with 
his  secret,  his  visits  to  me  are  infre- 
quent and  hasty.  I  think,  however, 
that  he  is  famous.  He  has  a  hunted 
look.  He  is  fond  of  Windsor  chairs 
and  mullioned  windows.  I  once  saw 
him  weep  over  a  Windsor  chair  that 
had  been  broken  in  moving.  He 
spends  money  prodigally  on  antiques 
of  miraculous  worth.  I  know,  for  they 
are  unpacked  at  my  side.  And  I  have 
heard  him  insist  that  his  wife  make  tea 
from  China  in  his  samovar  from  Rus- 
sia and  drink  it  out  of  shell-thin  cups 
from  Japan.  I  always  wondered  why 
he  tolerated  a  commonplace  apple  bar- 
rel. O  ne  day  I  asked  Hyacinth.  She 
was  horrified.  Didn't  I  know  I  was 
over  two  hundred  years  old  and  a 
priceless  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Robin? 
Robin   is   a   man   with   the  miraculous 
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NEWS 


"The  History  of  Art  class  together 
with  private  pupils  in  that  department 
and  some  interested  friends  had  the 
pleasure  of  calling-  upon  Mrs.  Lillian 
Russell  Moore  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, April  the  sixth." 

This  trip  held  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest for  the  girls  for  several  reas- 
ons. Mrs.  Moore  is  interesting  as  an 
actress,  has  a  charming  personality 
and  is  a  very  gracious  hostess.  She 
is  also  known  as  a  writer  and  a  speak- 
er, but  none  of  these  was  the  chief  at- 
traction that  day.  It  was  her  collection 
of  antique  Chinese  porcelains.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  the  porcelains  but  pos- 
sibly I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
famous. 

This  collection  has  a  room  all  to 
itself  shut  off  from  the  modern  world 
by  Chinese  draperies  over  the  door 
and  windows.  The  room  is  lighted  by 
electricity  from  a  carved  camphor  wood 
chandelier,  the  chairs  and  cases  are 
Chinese  and  to  carry  the  visitor  more 
completely  away  from  modern  things, 
the  air  is  filled  with  Chinese  incense. 

There  are  here,  besides  porcelains, 
a  few  pieces  of  Chinese  embroidery 
and  some  pictures  one  of  which  is  odd 
for  the  design  is  entirely  worked  out 
in  silk  and  peacock  feathers.  There 
are  a  few  bronzes  which  are  proven 
genuine  antiques  because  two  com- 
panion pieces  are  made  to  face  each 
other  instead  of  being  exactly  alike  as 
modern  ones  are. 

Then  there  are  the  wonderful  tur- 
quoise,   peach-bloom,    moonlight    blue, 


jade  and  ox-blood  porcelains.  This 
last  is  considered  the  finest  and  is  in- 
deed the  most  costly.  The  royal  yellow 
pieces  came  indirectly  from  the  palace 
as  only  royalty  could  possess  porce- 
lains of  that  color.  Mrs.  Moore  got 
some  of  this  royal  yellow  only  because 
the  pieces  had  been  broken  and  cast  out 
as  rubbisn  out  yet  tney  were  reparable 
or  at  least  fit  to  be  made  into  some- 
thing else.  One  beautiful  large  vase, 
after  its  top  had  been  broken  off  made 
an  excellent   lamp  bowl. 

One  very  interesting  piece  is  a  large 
solid  crystal  bottle  with  an  opening  in 
the  neck  slightly  larger  around  than  a 
pencil.  The  inside  is  decorated  with 
quite  an  elaborate  design  in  bright 
colors.  This  could  be  done  in  only  one 
way  and  that  is  by  using  a  fine,  long- 
handled  brush  pushed  through  the  neck 
of  the  bottle.  It  is  said  that  the 
workmen  had  to  lie  flat  on  their  backs 
holding  the  bottle  up  in  front  of  them 
and  that  it  took  a  year  to  make  a  very 
small  picture.  The  porcelains  which 
are  decorated  with  flowers  also  show 
this  careful  and  painstaking  work  for 
however  large  the  vase  and  however 
small  each  flower,  it  is  perfect  in  its 
composition. 

An  article  that  is  almost  frightening 
till  after  the  first  look  is  the  mirror 
which  is  supposed  to  show  one  just 
how  he  looks  to   other  people. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  tell  all  about  the 
"fow  dogs,"  the  optimist  and  the  pessi- 
mist and  the  standing'  buddha  with 
large  ears,  blinded  eyes,  and  a  pearl 
in  his  forehead  but  I  must  simply 
mention  the  Persian  articles  and  then 
quit. 

In  another  room  are  a  few  pieces  of 
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antique  Persian  pottery  still  bearing 
the  marks  of  the  blocks  on  which  they 
rested  during  the  firing.  This  and  the 
lack  of  pigment  and  glaze  on  the  un- 
der side  show  a  very  crude  type  of 
work. 

The  entire  collection  is  the  result 
of  thirty  years'  work  and  is  brought 
together  from  every  place.  The  stories 
of  how  it  was  collected  are  very  inter- 
esting and  we  all  enjoyed  the  afternoon 
so  thoroughly  that  we  are  living  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  when  we  can 
accept  the  invitation  to  examine  Mrs. 
Moore's    collection  of  exquisite  laces. 


COMPETITIVE    SING 

Much  enthusiasm  and  interest  were 
shown  in  the  competitive  sing  held 
Friday,  May  13th.  Each  class  sang 
two  original  songs  and  a  college  song. 
The  judges  found  it  difficult  to  make 
a  decision  but  finally  awarded  the  prize 
to  the  Sophomores  on  account  of  their 
splendid  "tone-quality  and  expression." 
The  Juniors  are  proud  to  have  received 
special  mention.  A  formal  competitive 
sing  is  a  new  thing  in  our  college  life 
and  everyone  hopes  it  will  be  made  a 
college    custom    from    now    on. 


The  Class  of  1919  were  hostesses  at 
a  tea  given  in  the  College  Club  for  the 
Senior  Class  and  Alumni,  Saturday 
afternoon.  May  seventh.  The  stunts 
and  musical  program  were  very  en- 
joyable and  everyone  seemed  happy  to 
see  so  many  old  friends  again. 


The  Seniors  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained by  their  Sister  Class  the  Sopho- 
mores at  a  tea  given  in  the  College 
Club   on  Wednesday   afternoon,   April 


27th.  Miss  Vanda  Kerst,  the  honor- 
ary advisor  of  the  Sophomore  Class 
read  several  selections  very  charming- 
ly. The  little  favors  were  rosebud  but- 
tonnieres 


FRESHMAN  PARTY 

Everybody  had  a  mighty  good  time 
at  the  Freshman  Party.  The  last 
party  of  the  year  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, from  decorations  to  eats.  Miss 
Meloy  took  her  social  service  class  to 
visit  a  home  for  unfortunate  animals 
and  the  audience  found  it  quite  inter- 
esting, especially  those  who  take  So- 
cial Service.  Miss  Bennett's  mathe- 
matical band  wagon  was  also  there, 
and  Miss  Bennett,  going  to  see  it  after- 
wards, found  all  her  sun,  moon  and 
shining  stars  and  the  general  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Those  who  took 
Math,  recently  felt  quite  at  home. 
Quaint  favors  and  good  eats  ended  the 
party. 


HIKE! 

P.  C.  W.  girls  are  virtually  those 
who  open  the  camping  season  up  the 
river.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  it  is 
up  to  you  to  come  with  us  on  one  of 
our  hikes  and  test  the  temperature  of 
the  Allegheny  river  and  the  power  of 
pump  water  to  pacify  thirsty  maid- 
ens. The  girls  who  hiked  up  to 
Denny  will  tell  you  that  hiking  is  the 
best  sport  going — just  ask  them ! 
Helen  Gross  furnished  the  necessary 
suspense — of  course  !  Miss  Gifford 
was  the  prize  walker  and  Mickey  Gray 
ate  the  most.  Mickey's  only  trouble 
is  that  after  she  has  eaten  all  that  is 
possible   for   her   capacity,    she   sees   a 
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nice  juicy  piece  of  steak  and  is  de- 
pressed because  she  isn't  hungry !  But 
you  can't  express  your  feeling  about 
hikes — better  come  along  next  time ! 


PARTY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIORS 

The  P.  C.  \Y.  party  for  High  School 
Seniors  wpc  1-.0M  Saturday  afternoon. 
May  the  fourteenth,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  the  comments  of  the  visitors, 
the  party  was  a  great  success.  Two 
one-act  plays  (Overtures  and  A  Mak- 
er of  Dreams)  and  a  May-pole  dance 
were  presented,  followed  by  refresh- 
ments in  Woodland  Hall.  The  visitors 
thought  that  P.  C.  W.  was  just  right 
and  no  doubt  we  will  have  many  of 
them  with  us  next  vear. 


CLUBS 

The  Dramatic  Club  ended  its  pro- 
gram for  the  year  with  a  grand  finale 
the  day  the  Seniors  from  the  various 
neighboring  high  schools  visited  us. 
At  that  time  two  one-act  plays  were 
presented — -"Overtures"  and  the 
"Maker  of  Dreams,'  in  which  our 
young  actors  and  actresses  did  them- 
selves proud  and  incidentally,  a  little 
bird  tells  me,  had  a  very  good  time. 
Altogether  we  feel  that  we  have  had  a 
profitable  year,  and  aside  from  enjoy- 
ing ourselves  immensely  have  gained 
quite  a  bit  of  profitable  experience, 
part  of  which  will  be  ably  demonstrat- 
ed, or  so  another  litle  bird  told  me, 
in  the  Senior  play  in  June. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS CLUB 

The  International  Relations  Club 
was  reorganized  this  year,  with  a  lim- 
ited membership.     This  has  proven  a 


success. 

The  club  has  had  two  open  meetings 
this  year,  Baron  Korff  speaking  on  the 
Russian  Situation  and  Dr.  Kimball  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  Revolution,  Reac- 
tion and  Reconstruction. 

In  the  club  meetings  we  have  studied 
Russia  and  Mexico,  we  have  also  dis- 
cussed important  current  events. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  study 
and  understand  the  conditions  existing 
in  foreign  countries,  through  this 
knowledge  to  foster  friendly  relations 
with  out  fellow-students. 

These  clubs  have  been  established 
in  all  the  large  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  country. 

S.  E.  E„  '21 


SCIENCE  CLUB 

The  Science  Club  has  studied  some 
of  the  important  problems  of  today. 

Some  of  the  interesting  subjects 
were  "Perfume  in  the  Land  and  Labor- 
atory," "The  Manufacture  of  Artificial 
Gems."  "The  Heliostadt."  "Where 
Printers  Ink  Comes  From,"  "Some  of 
the  Scientific  Problems  that  have  de- 
veloped through  the  War."  These  top- 
ics were  followed  by  current  events. 

The  club  is  very  much  interested 
in  Madam  Currie's  visit  to  Pittsburgh, 
because  they  have  studied  radium  and 
have  visited  the  plant  in  the  Vanadium 
building  where  Mme.  Currie's  gram  of 
radium  was  made. 

S.  E.  E.,  '21. 
PHI   PI 

The  last  regular  meeting  of  Phi  Pi 
for  this  vear  was  conducted  by  the 
Sophomores  of  the  Club.  They  pre- 
sented a  portion  of  Euripides  'Alces- 
tis." 
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As  a  closing  event,  and  one  that  cer- 
tainly left  a  "good  taste"  in  our 
mouths,  Mrs.  Root  gave  a  delightful 
tea.  Although  our  aim  is  supposedly 
classical  study,  the  ultra  modern  Lat- 
in learned  that  day  seemed  to  be  much 
more  to  our  liking  than  the  class  room 
sort. 


FROLIC  OF  THE  DOLLS 

One  of  the  most  delightful  and  uni- 
que entertainments  of  the  school  year 
was  the  "Frolic  of  the  Dolls"  given 
April  20th  by  the  Glee  Club  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  Relief  Fund. 
The   scene   of   the    story   as    set    forth 


HAIR  BOBBING.  MANICURING, 

SHAMPOOING,  MARCELWAVING 

HAIPDRESSING,  FACIALS  ETC. 

CHENNEY  HAIR  SHOP 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

Always  Pleasant  and  Reliable. 

EVERYTHING  TO  BENEFIT  THE 

HAIR,  FACE  and  NAILS. 

126  South  Highland  Ave.  Hiland  232-J 


in  song  is  in  the  doll  shop  at  midnight, 
when  the  dolls  awaken  for  one  short 
hour  of  life.  The  different  dolls  per- 
form and  the  Dresden  doll,  while  danc- 
ing, bursts  and  dies.  The  dolls  then 
sing  a  funeral  march  and  condemn 
her  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the 
attic.  This  tragedy,  however,  is  avert- 
ed by  the  doll's  owner  who,  with  "ex- 
celsior and  some  glue,  makes  her  doll 
as  good  as  new.  A  most,  charming  wed- 
ding scene  is  enacted  but  the  clock 
strikes  one  and  the  dolls  must  go  back 
into  their  boxes.  The  solo  parts  were 
taken  by  Misses  Mary  Reed,  Loraine 
Murray,  Mabel  Jefferson,  Harriett 
Bowers,  Francis  Ludwick,  Mildred 
Whitley  and  Clara  Lawson. 


OMEGA 

A  regular  meeting  of  Omega  was 
held  April  twentieth.  A  most  inter- 
esting review  of  Tarkington's  'The 
Turmoil"  was  given  by  Miss  Sullivan. 
Sinclair  Lewis's  "Main  Street"  was  re- 
viewed and  discussed. 

On  May  the  twelfth  six  new  members 
were  initiated  into  Omega.  The  new 
members  are  Mary  Brown,  Florence 
Newmaker,  Bonnalyn  Connelly,  Ann 
Kiskaddon,  Harriet  Hill  and  Florence 
Solomon. 


fine  footwear 

and   especially  the 

Cousins  Shoes 
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LOU  BEIGEL 

6204  PENN  AVENUE 
EAST  LIBERTY 
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Listen   Ladies! 

Theres   a  great  big  nickels  worth  of 
mellow,   delicious,   milk  chocolate.      Its  packed 
full  of  crisp,  tasty    ALMONDS,  too.      Its  the 

ZAY-TEK 
ALMOND  BAR 

Try  one  today 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHOCOLATE  CO.    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


American  Cleaning  &  Repairing  Co. 

EXPERT  CLOTHING  CLEANERS 

6339  Penn  Ave.  108  N.  Highland  Ave. 

Pittsburgh,   Penna. 


pStewartBrother^ 


120  Sheridan  Square     :     Pittsburgh 

"""PRINTERS^" 


Kodaks  and  Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

B.  K.  ELLIOTT  CO. 

126  Sixth  Street 
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IF  STYLISH  OR  SENSIBLE  IN  SHOES 


STOEBENER'S 

ESTABLISHED  1860 


6227  PENN  AVE. 


EAST    END 


6222  FRANKSTOWN  AVE. 


W.  F.  Steinmacher 

KODAKS 
PHOTO 
SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING 

AND 
PRINTING 

129  South  Highland  Avenue 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bell,  Hiland   1287  J 


Say  It  With  FLOWERS 

Randolph  &  McClements 

FLORAL  EXPERTS 
5936   Penn   Avenue 

Near  Highland 


THE  FISH  TEACHERS' AGENCIES 


549    UNION   ARCADE 
PITTSBURGH,    PA. 

Schools  Supplied  Teachers:  Teachers  Supplied  Schools. 
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FRANK  BROTHERS 

Fifth  Avenue  Boot  Shop 

Near  Forty  Eighth  Street,  New  York 

Boots,  Slippers,   Hosiery  for  Men 

Women  and  Children 

PITTSBURGH,    Jenkins  Arcade 


CHICAGO 

Michigan  Blvd.  Bldg. 

corner    Washington   St. 

ST.  LOUIS 
Arcade  Building 


NEW  HAVEN 
Hotel  Talt 


BOSTON 
Little  Building 


CLEVELAND 
Athletic  Club  Bids 


WASHINGTON 
Woodward  Building 
opp.  Shoreham  Hotel 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Whitney  Building 

133  Geary  Street 
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Miss 
Weymouth 
Stetson  Tailored  Oxfords      Last 


WE'VE  FITTED  FEET  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS 

P.  LUDEBUEHL  &  SON 

SHOES  AND  HOSIERY 
PENN  AND  FRANKSTOWN 

The  wonderful  new  styles  in  Ladies  Low  Shoes 
are  impressing  those  who  have  seen  them  with 
visible  elation. 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  OUR  NEW  STETSON  OXFORDS? 

11.00  and  12.00 


PHONE  SMITHF1ELD  335 

MICHIGAN    FURNITURE    CO. 

623-625  PENN  AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH 

Furniture  &   Rugs  of   Quality 
at   Popular  Prices 


GRANT  3883 

POSITION  FOR  TEACHERS 
TEACHERS  FOR  POSITIONS 

American  Teachers  Bureau 
957  Unin  Arcade 

HARRIET  A.  PETERSON,  Manager 


TZECKS   RUG  SHOD 

-^209   N.  Main  St.,  Jamison  Bldg."1- 
PHONE  2138 

GREENSBURG,  PENNA. 

We  handle  the  Celebrated 

Whittal's     Plain    Chenille    and 

Anglo- Persian  Rugs. 

SPECIAL  ORIENTAL  DISPLAYS 

SPRING  —  SUMMER  —  FALL   —    WINTER 


HAMMER'S 

6007  PENN  AVE.,  EAST  LIBERTY 

Restaurant,     Fancy    Cakes,    Pastries 
and   Soda   Grill 

Did  you  ever  try  our  Delicious 


IceC 


ream  an 


dl 


ces; 


GIFTS 

SWAN  FOUNTAIN  PENS,  EVERSHARP 
AND  FYNE-POINT  PENCILS,  IN  LONG 
AND   SHORT   LENGTHS.  WRITING 

CASES  AND  DESK  SETS  IN  ALL  THE 
NEWEST  COLORS. 

HARRISON  J.  HAYS 

6126   PENN    AVENUE 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

PHONES  HILAND   8820  HILAND   3821 


W.  W.  WARRICK 

Jeweler 

PENN  at  SHADY 
EAST  END 
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SorosiS 

SHOES 


More  of  this  popular  shoe 
worn  than  all  other 

Women's  Shoes  Combined 
JENKINS  ARCADE 


PAUL'S 
Hair  Shop 

HAIR  DRESSING 

6012   PENN   AVENUE 

SECOND   FLOOR 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


TELEPHONE 

Your  Needs  and  we  will 

Deliver  Promptly 

MANSMANN'Q 

"     "  THE  UP-TOWN 

DAYLIGHT  STORE 

5911-19  Perm  Avenue,    East  Liberty 


SHORTHAND 


TYPEWRITING 


THE   MARTIN   SCHOOL 

FOUNDED    1878 

43  years  in  the  downtown  district 
10  years  in  the  Bessemer  Building 

NEW  LOCATION 

3439  FIFTH  AVENUE,  OAKLAND 

Schenley  2165-J 

SECRETARIAL  OFFICE  TRAINING 


THE  LADIES  OF 

P.  c.  w. 

Are   invited   to   meet    their    Friends 
at    trie    Reymer    East    End    Store 

There  is  not  a  more  delightful 
spot   in   all    East    Liberty 


CREAMS  —  ICES  —  FROZEN  SPECIALTIES 
CHOCOLATES  —  BON  BONS 


pOLAR 

>    Ginger  Ale    V 


Made  for  people  who 
demand  absolute  purity 


v 


